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“Catt no man happy till he is 
dead,” said the wise old heathens. 
It is still more important that we 
should sum up no man’s greatness, 
and come to no definite conclu- 
sion as to his fame, until that last 
great event has happened which 
separates him softly yet suddenly 
from all the secondary influences, 
from all the ephemeral popularity 
of common life. It is not very long 
since most sensible people were 
moved* with that curious mixture 
of sorrow, shame, and unwilling 
amusement which is called forth 
by any absurd exhibition of self- 
importance or vanity—by the record 
of the amazing reception given to 
Mr. Dickens by the American people, 
or at least by those excitable classes 
who claim to represent that ill-used 
nation. If we remember - rightly, 
the fact that Dickens spoke our 
common language was then pro- 
claimed on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic as one of those often-referred-to 
bonds of union which ought to 
make New England and Old Eng- 
land one. The sacred mother- 
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tongue, which was spoken by Sarah 
Gamp and Betsy Prig, was to be- 
come an object of deeper sanctity 
to both of us from that hallowing 
connection; and not Butler nor 
Bunkum, much less Alabama claims 
or Fenians or Kilibusters, could 
break the charm which a Dickens 
breathed upon the great Anglo- 
Saxon world, which, if it was united 
in nothing else, was still united in 
its worship of his genius. A hasty 
hearer might have supposed it was 
Shakespeare of whom these praises 
were spoken; but it was not. It 
was the author of ‘ Pickwick,’ and 
‘ Copperfield,’ and (honour to Yankee 
impartiality !) ‘Chuzzlewit’ — not 
by any means a Shakespeare, but 
yet a man exercising much real and 
a great deal of false influence on 
the world. People laughed in their 
sleeves at the big words of this glori- 
fication ; yet Dickens had his seat 
secure in the national Walhalla, 
such as it is, and nobody dared to 
attempt to dislodge him. When 
he appeared, crowds «thronged to 
hear and see him: when, after a 
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long interval of silence, he conde- 
scended to put forth the beginning 
of a story in the old well-remember- 
ed green covers, everybody rushed 
to read, to praise, and to admire, if 
they could. There is something half 
affecting, half ridiculous—and which 
shows in the very best light the 
grateful docility of the common 
mind—in the eagerness with which 
the public tried to convince itself 
that it was charmed by the open- 
ing of the fragment called ‘ Edwin 
Drood.’ We all said to each 
other that this was going to be 
a powerful story—one of his best, 
perhaps; we were on the outlook 
for the familiar delights, the true 
Dickens vein, which we knew so 
well. ‘The effect was flat, no doubt, 
and the effort severe; but perhaps 
we thought that was our own, the 
reader’s, fault. Thus faithfully does 
the British public, much-maligned 
and sorely-tried audience, uphold 
the minstrel who has once got pos- 
session of its ear. It stood by 


him with a piteous fidelity to the 


last. But now Dickens, too, has 
come, like so many more, to be a piece 
of history, and may be judged as 
the rest have been judged. For 
something between thirty and forty 
years he has reigned and had his 
day. He has been adulated publicly 
and privately, as (it is said) kings 
used to beadored. For a lifetime he 
was fed with praise, as well as with 
that which is more substantial than 
praise. The fictitious people of his 
making were received into the world 
as if they had been a new tribe, and 
he their king. Honour, and riches, 
and a king of semi-royal power, were 
his. This great position he un- 
doubtedly held in right of his genius 
alone, and retained it till he died. 
How he did this, how he managed 
to get so high, and keep the height 
so long, and what he did for the 
world thus, subject to him during 
his reign, are interesting questions, 
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to which we mean to try to give 
some satisfactory answer. 

The world of fiction—or rather 
the world of poetry and imagina- 
tion—in which the dullest of us 
spend so many hours, if not years, 
of our lives, has many differing 
altitudes and_ longitudes, and 
many variations of spiritual atnio- 
sphere. It becomes narrow or large 
to us, low or lofty, noble or mean, 
according as: is the guide we choose 
or find most congenial. There are 
some who lead us into a tragic Infer- 
no, echoing with mortal groans and 
dark with misery; some into a 
stately Eden, all novel and splen- 
did, with two fair primeval crea- 
tures in the midst; and some into 
the scenes we know—the common 
earth, which we recognise, and yet 
which is not the less enchanted 
ground. Of all the circles of ima- 
ginative creation, that of Shake- 
speare is the widest, as it is the most 
largely impartial, the most divinely 
calm. It is a very world full of 
creatures good and evil, of every- 
thing the earth contains—the mean 
and miserable along with the noblest 
and highest. All are there, great 
and: small, because all are in nature. 
But there was but one Shakespeare, 
and we do not compare the mere 
children of men with that son of 
the gods. To come a long way far- 
ther down, there is much in the 
atmosphere of Scott which reflects 
that of Shakespeare. If there is 
no great intellectual being towering 
over common men, there is at least 
a full and honest conception of the 
variations in that gamut of hu- 
manity which strikes so high, and 
sinks into such depths profound. 
And in our own day we have still 
that heritage of truth and nature. 
Thackeray, so often miscalled cynic, 
though his pages may be over-full 
of the easy victims of social satire, 
has not left us without more than 
one noble testimony that mankind 
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can be as good, and simple, and 
honest, and true, as it. can be wick- 
ed, base, designing, and artful. This 
Shakespearian tradition has come 
down to us through the changes 
of ages. In the eighteenth century 
—that time of universal crisis—there 
was a fluttering and doubtfulness of 
standards. ‘Richardson, narrow in 
his honest inexperience, would have 
made a world for us out of sublimi- 
ties and fiends, lifting the ideal of 
humanity to the last taper-point of 
elevation ; while, on the other hand, 
manliness had like to become iden- 
tified with vice, had not Parson 
Adams saved Fielding. But through 
all, the creed of our best Makers 
has been that of our greatest Poet— 
which is, that the noble are, at least, 
as possible as the mean; that you 
are as likely to find in your next 
neighbour a generous friendly An- 
tonio as a grasping Shylock; and 
that a man cannot truly picture the 
world of fact in the world of art, 
without tracing at least as many 
beautiful images as he does base 
ones—nay, that the beauty, the 
goodness, the nobility, must imprint 
themselves on the record, amid all 
baser chronicles, or the record can- 
not be true. 

Now, the curious thing in the 
works of Mr. Dickens is, that whereas 
he has added a flood of people to 
the population of the world, he has 
not added one to that lofty rank 
where dwell the best ef humanity. 
He has given us the most amusing 
fools that this generation knows, 
the most charmingly genial people 
in difficulties, the most intolerable 
and engaging of bores. But he has 
scarcely left us one character which 
is above ridicule, or of which 
we think with a smile and a tear 
mingled, as it is the highest boast 
of your true humorist to mingle 
smiles and tears. Not to ascend to 
any Shakespearian heights, there is 
not even such a light as Uncle Toby 
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shining, out of his pages; there is 
nothing like Thomas,Newcome. He 
tries hard, and strains, and makes 
many an effort to cover the deficiency ; 
but what he produces is sham, not 
real—it is maudlin, not: pathetic. 
His highest ideal has a quiver, as of 
semi-intoxication, in its voice; its 
virtue is smug, self-conscious, sur- 
rounded by twittering choruses of 
praise, There is not even a woman 
among the many ‘in his books that 
would bear putting up by the side of 
the women who are to live for ever; 
and how strangely wanting must be 
the man of genius who cannot frame 
one woman, at least, worth placing in 
the crowd where Una is! This is 
the strange drawback, the one huge 
deficiency, which must always limit 
the reputation of the much-wor- 
shipped novelist. Mrs. Gamp, no 
doubt, is great; but she will not 
serve our turn here. He has repre- 
sented with the most graphic and 
vivid clearness almost every grade 
of the species Fool. He has painted 
ridiculous people, silly people, self- 
ish people, people occupied with 
one idea, oddities, eccentrics, a 
thousand varieties—but among all 
these has never once stumbled upon 
the simple, true, ideal woman, or any 
noble type of man. Looking at his 
real power, his undeniable genius, 
the wonderful fertility of his ima- 
gination, the spectator asks with a 
certain surprise, How is it that he 
never fell upon one such accident- 
ally, as we do in the world? The 
wonder seems how he could miss it. 
But miss it he did, with the curious 
persistency of those fate- directed 
steps which are fain to enter into 
every path but one. This is the 
first characteristic of Dickens among 
his compeers in the world of litera- 
ture. He has given us pictures as 
powerful, individuajities as distinct, 
as any have done. Perhaps he has 
added to our common talk a larger 
number of side reflections from the 
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thoughts and experiences of ficti- 
tious persons, than most writers even 
of equal power. But he has not 
created one character so close to 
us, yet so much above us, that we 
can feel him a positive gain to hu- 
manity. 

Now, when we make this eom- 
plaint and accusation against the 
novelist, we are by no means set- 
ting up the ideal above the real, or 
demanding of heaven and earth a 
succession of Grandisons. Far be 
the thought from our mind: for one 
hero there must always be, no 
doubt, a hundred valets, with a 
variety and play of life among them 
such as many people can appreciate 
a great deal better than they could 
appreciate the bigger nature. Let 
us have the valets by all means ; but 
the writer who can set only valets 
before us cannot be placed in the 
highest rank. It must be under- 


stood that the difference between 
the mind which makes “the gentle 


lady wedded to the Moor” the central 
light in a picture, and the mind 
which places Mrs. Gamp in that 
position, is not a difference of degree, 
but one of kind. The latter may 
be amusing, versatile, brilliant, and 
full of genius, but it is clear that the 
best he can do for his race is a best 
which is infinitely beneath the other. 
He knows of no hidden excellence, 
no new glory which he can bring 
out into the light of day; he finds 
no stars in the half - discovered 
skies, nor even the violet hidden by 
the ‘mossy stone. He can do a 
hundred other clever and wonderful 
things, but this he cannot do; he 
has a bandage upon his eyes, a 
feebleness in his hands. He can 
identify and realise, and pour floods 
of laughing light upon all the lesser 
objects; but the central figure he 
cannot accomplish—it is beyond his 
power. 

And we cannot but think that 
Dickens himself must have been 
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aware of his own limitation on this 
point. The struggle and strain of 
which we are always aware in the 
working out of his good characters, 
shows something of that suppressed 
irritation with which a workman 
struggles against his special imper- 
fection. He is angry that he cannot 
do it well, as some others can; and 
he works himself up into an excite- 
ment which he tries to believe is 
creative passion, and heaps on ac- 
cessories and results with a hand 
which is almost feverish in its eager- 
ness. The curious artificial cadence 
of the speeches which are meant 
to be impassioned—the explanations 
which every one of his higher female 
characters, for example, makes in 
measured sentences, each exactly like 
the other, at what is supposed the 
turning-point of her existence, and 
in what are supposed to be the ac- 
cents of lofty and high-pitched feel- 
ing—are the most curious instances 
of this strain and conscious effort. 
He works himself up to it’under the 
reader’s very eyes—he makes enor- 
mous preparations before he takes 
the leap: when he sets himself in 
motion at length, it is with clenched 
hands and the veins swelling on his 
forehead—and then he fails. This 
process is gone through almost in the 
same monotonous succession when- 
ever he attempts to strike any of 
the higher chords of life. The only 
thing real in it is the failure. In 
all the rest there is the strangest 
counterfeit air, and a consciousness 
of the sham which is as apparent to 
the writer as to the reader: the 
passion is stirred up and foamed 
and frothed, with always some new 
ingredient thrown in at the last 
moment in very desperation; the 
pathos is skimmed down, diluted, 
sweetened with the most anxious 
care. No cook nor chemist could 
be more solicitous about the due 
mixture of every element. The only 
thing that is deficient is the effect. 
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It is a curious reflection, that 
perhaps the most popular writer of 
the period which is now closing— 
the enchanter who ruled over the 
youth of most of us, whose su- 
premacy at one time was scarcely 
contested, and who even now has lost 
but little of his power—should be 
thus strangely incapable of entering 
into and representing the higher 
phases of existence. His works, 
we all know, are works of the 
purest morality, inculcating only 
benevolence, charity, and virtuous 
sentiments. Indeed, Mr. Dickens’s 
genius is not even superior to the 
popular prejudice in favour of poetic 
justice: he likes to reward his good 
people substantially, and to make 
the wicked ones very uncomfortable. 
But with all this, he does not bring 
us into good company. The society 
of the cleverest of Cockney grooms 
—the most amusing of monthly 
nurses—would not be considered 
edifying in ordinary life. Were we 
condemned to it by any freak of 
fortune, we should feel ourselves 
deeply injured; and whether the 
large amount of it enforced upon us 
by our favourite novelist is much to 
the advantage of our taste or man- 
ners as a nation, is a question worth 
considering. The genius which 
brought such an unlikely pair to 
the front of the contemporary stage, 
and has kept them there for some- 
thing like a quarter of a century, is 
a very different matter. The diffi- 
culty of the task, and the extra- 
ordinary unsuitableness of the posi- 
tion, do but enhance the power of 
the creator: it is infinitely clever in 
him, but is it quite as good for us? 
If, as people say, society in many 
of its circles has taken a lower and 
coarser tone, may not the indifferent 
company we have all been keeping 
in books have something to do with 
it? We think there isa great deal 
to be said on this point; but we are 
timorous, and do not feel equal to 
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the task of charging upon the wor- 
shipped Dickens any such social 
offence, He who has always preached 
the most amiable of sentiments 
—he who was the first to find 
out the immense spiritual power of 
the Christmas turkey—he who has 
given us so many wonderful _in- 
stances of sudden conversion from 
cruelty and unkindness to the most 
beaming, not to say maudlin, amia- 
bility,—shall we venture to say of 
him that his influence has not been 
of an elevating order? We shrink 
from the undertaking. But. still 
we venture to repeat, it is a curi- 
ous fact that this most influential 
writer has brought his readers into 
a great deal of very indifferent 
company, and has not left to us 
to neutralise it a single potential 
image of the elevated or the great 
—nay, has left us nothing but the 
weakest, sloppiest, maudlin  exhi- 
bitions of goodness, big in com- 
placency, but poor in every other 
point. 

This, however, which is the worst 
we can say of Dickens in one par- 
ticular, is the very highest in an- 
other. Those beings whom he has 
invented or brought out of obscurity 
have no natural claim to our in- 
terest, no attraction to bring them 
to us, not even any force of natural 
sympathy to give them power. By 
what strange gifts is it that he cap- 
tivates us to Sam Weller, and calls 
up a gleam upon the gravest coun- 
tenance at the very name of Mrs. 
Gamp? Their truth to nature, some 
critics will answer: but this nature 
has nothing that is delightful in it; 
it is repulsive, not attractive. Mrs. 
Gamp in real life would be hateful, 
tedious, and disgusting—yet there 
is not a beautiful lady in creation 
whose company we like better in 
print. How is it? Even when, as 
a question of art, we disapprove, 
the furtive smile steals to the corner 
of our mouth. This can be nothing 
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but genius, that vivifying and crea- 
tive principle which not only makes 
something out of nothing, but which 
communicates qualities to a bit of 
dull clay of which in itself it is 
utterly unconscious—genius which 
we are always labouring to define 
without growing much the wiser, 
but which we can no more refuse to 
be influenced by, than we can deny 
the evidence of our senses. In this 
power of interesting his readers, 
Dickens does not even take such 
help of nature as other great artists 
have been glad to use.. There is'no 
story, no touch of natural emotion, 
to dispel our prejudices and bring 
near to us the strangely-chosen crea- 
ture of our author’s predilections. 
What he does, he does by sheer 
force of genius, scorning all auxili- 
aries, and his success is complete. 
His conception of the keen illiterate 
Cockney mind, sharpened by contact 
with that life which abounds in the 
London streets, is as clear and sure 
as are those streets themselves which 
he can see; his glance goes through 
and through it with a divination 
more full than knowledge.  Per- 
haps his consciousness of the in- 
fluences’ which widen and light it 
up, is more vivid’ than that of those 
which cramp and limit such an 
intelligence; he never ventures to 
go deep enough to bring it face to 
face with any problem beyond the 
reach of its philosophy; and he is 
apt to endow it with a preternatural 
cleverness which makes all training 
and instruction unnecessary; but 
with what certainty, swiftness, and 
freedom does he play its quaint 
original’ light over the surface of 
men and things! what a command 
he has of its odd reflective power, 
its curious scraps of knowledge, its 
easy good-nature’ and’ ‘tolerance—a 
tolerance which means close acquaint- 
ance with many kinds of evils! The 
fulness and clearness of this know- 
ledge nobody can doubt; though, on 
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the other hand, it is less apparent 
how conventional and superficial 
it is: even here Dickens does not 
go deep. His instincts leads him to 
keep on the surface. There is more 
true insight in half-a-dozen lines 
which we could select here and 
there from other writers as to the 
effects of street education than in 
all Sam Weller. 

Nevertheless, Sam Weller is not 
only true, but original. There is no 
tragic side to him. There is no real 
tragic side, indeed, to any of the 
Dickens characters. And Dickens, 
perhaps, is the only great artist of 
whom this can be said; for to most 
creative minds there is a charm 
indescribable in the contact of hu- 
man character with the profounder 
difficulties of life’ An instinctive 
sense of his own weakness, however, 
keeps him as far as possible from 
these problems. And his Sam is 
the most light-hearted hero, perhaps, 
that has ever been put upon canvas. 
He is the very impersonation of easy 
conscious skill and cleverness.» He 
has never met with anything in his 
career that he could not give a good 
account of. Life is all above-board 
with him, straightforward, jovial, on 
the surface. He stands in the midst 
of the confusion of the picture in 
very much the same position which 
the author himself assumes. He is 
the Deus ex machind, the spectator of 
everybody's mistakes and failures— 
a kind of laughing providence to set 
everything right. Sam’s position 
in the ‘Pickwick Papers’ is one of 
the great marvels in English art. It 
is the first act of the revolution 
which Mr. Dickens accomplished 
in his literary sphere—the new 
system which has brought those 
uppermost who were subordinate 
according to the old canons. This 
ostler from the City, this groom 
picked up from the pavement, is, 
without doubt or controversy, every- 
body’s master in the story of which 
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he is the centre. When the whole 
little community in the book is puz- 
zled, Sam’s cleverness cuts the knot. 
It is he who always sees what to do, 
who keeps everybody else in order. 
He even combines with his ré/e of all- 
accomplished serving-man the other 
réle of jeune premier, and retains his 
superiority all through the book, at 
once in philosophy and practical in- 
sight, in love and war. 

The ‘Pickwick Papers’ stands by 
itself among its author’s works; and 
as the first work of a young man, itis, 
we think, unique in literature. Other 
writers have professed to write novels 
without a hero: Dickens, so far as 
we are aware, is the only one who, 
without making any profession, has 
accomplished that same. To be sure, 
‘Pickwick’ is not, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, a novel, and yet it 
would be hard to classify it in any 
other list. Strangest of books! 
which introduces us to a set of 
people, young men and old, women 
and girls, figures intended to repre- 
sent the usual strain of flesh and 
blood—in order that we may laugh at 
them ali! There is a horrible impar- 
tiality, a good-humoured universal 
malice, running through the whole. 
The author stands in the midst, 
half himself, half revealed in the 
person of his favourite Sam, and 
looks at the world he has created, 
and holds his sides. He does 
not even feel contempt, to speak 
of—he feels nothing but what 
fun it is to see so many fools dis- 
porting themselves according to their 
folly, There is, as we have said, a 
horrible impartiality in it. _ Other 
writers have preserved a little re- 
spect, a little sympathy, for the 
lovers, at least—a little feeling that 
youth must have something fine in 
it, and that the gallant and the 
maiden have a right to their pedes- 
tal. But not so Dickens: the 
delight with which in this book he 
displays all the ridiculousness and 
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inherent absurdity which he finds 
in Jife, is like the indiscriminate fun 
of a’ schoolboy who shouts with 
mirth at everything which can by 
any means be made an occasion 
of laughter, without acknowledging 
any restraint of natural reverence or 
decorum. In ‘Pickwick,’ the work 
is that of a man of genius, but the 
cb is almost always that of a mis- 
chievous innocent schoolboy. When 
the great contemporary and rival of 
Dickens produced his first great 
work, all the virtuous world rose up 
and condemned the cynicism of 
‘Vanity Fair’; but nobody has ever 
said a word about the cyni~sw of 
‘Pickwick’; and yet, to oi thir ‘ing, 
the one is a hundrec time+ more 
ah sai than the other. ‘ Vanity 

air’ is a book full of deep and tragic 
meaning, of profound feeling and 
sentiment, which crop up through the 
fun, and are ever present, though 
so seldom expressed. The histo- 


rian, storyeglte" social philosopher, 


laughs, it true, but he has a 
great mind to weep: he_ sneers 
sometimes, but it is because his heart 
grows hot as he watches the pranks 
that men play before high heaven. 
But the author of ‘ Pickwick’ cares 
not a straw what fools his puppets 
make -of themselves; the more 
foolish they are, the more he 
laughs at their absurdity. He is too 
good-humoured, too full of cheer- 
ful levity and the sense of mischief, 
to think of their lies and brags and 
vanity as anything vile and blam- 
able; they are so funny, that he 
forgets everything else. His charac- 
ters go tumbling about the world as’ 
the clown and pantaloon do in the 
midst of those immemorial immora]- 
ities of the pantomime—the ever- 
successful tricks and cheats in 
which we all find once a-year an un- 
sophisticated pleasure. In short, the 
atmosphere of ‘Pickwick’ is more 
like that of a pantomime than of 
any other region we know. Mr. 
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Jingle, who is the villain, and has 
to be punished and reformed after a 
fashion in Mr. Dickens’s favouirite 
harlequin- wand manner of refor- 
mation, is a respectable character, 
with a purpose, beside Mr. Winkle, 
who is the veriest braggart, cheat, 
and sneak that ever was introduced 
into fiction. Yet the very funniest 
scenes in the book, those which the 
chance reader turns to by instinct, 
are the narratives of Mr. Winkle’s 
exploits, though he is one of the 
foremost walking gentlemen, lover, 
and in a manner hero of the picce. 
Sam Weller, who picks him up with 
his unlucky skates on, and takes 
care of his equally unlucky gun, 
is, like the author, too merry over 
it, to feel any sort of indignation 
against Mr. Winkle. The two burst 


with private laughter aside, and find 
it the best fun! 

The extreme youthfulness of this 
treatment is visible even in the 
more serious parts of the book, if 
anything in it can b 


lled_seri- 
ous. Mr. Pickwick himself is just 
the kind of bland old gentleman, 
with money always ready in his 
old-fashioned breeches-pocket to 
make up for all deficiencies, and 
an everlasting disposition to meddle 
and set everything right, who is too 
apt to be a schoolboy’s ideal: an old 
fellow who may be freely laughed 
at, but whose credulity is as un- 
bounded as the funds at his dis- 
posal, and who is delightfully ready 
to be hoaxed, and falls by himself, 
almost too naturally, into the pit- 
falls of practical joking. It is, per- 
haps, the perfect good-humour of 
this view of life which keeps it 
from being assailed as cynical. 
For it is thoroughly good-humoured, 
by dint of being absolutely indiffer- 
ent. There is the same large toler- 
ation in it which we have of the 
tyrannies, and extortions, and ava- 
rices of an ant-hill, when we take 
upon ourselves to observe the busy 
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community there. When the weak 
one is overpowered and trodden 
upon, no indignation fills our supe- 
rior bosom; we look on and smile, 
and watch without interference— 
without anything that can be called 
sympathy, but with a great deal of 
amusement. In the same way, there 
is no doubt, though with a curious re- 
volution of circumstances, our school- 
boys, our servants, contemplate us. 
Were our grooms habitually set to 
produce a picture of the existence of 
their masters, there is little chance 
that it would be so amusing as 
‘Pickwick,’ but it would be in the 
same vein. The keenest, lively, 
sharp-eyed observation of the out- 
side, without any sympathy or re- 
spect, or desire to understand the 
unseen—a lively apprehension of 
the folly of those who act as we 
ourselves would not think of acting, 
and by the guidance of principles 
which we don’t care to fathom—lies 
at the bottom of the whole. It is 
the life of one class as i appears to 
a member of another; the commen- 
tary of a spectator who never iden- 
tifies himself with the actors, who 
has no sense of community of in- 
terests or character, who is as in- 
different to their right and wrong as 
we are to the Ants—but who notes 
everything, and has an instinctive 
perception of the fun, the ridicul- 
ousness, the absurdity inalienable 
from humanity. One touch of sym- 
pathy would change the whole— 
would bring in shame and moral 
sentiment, would probably give bit- 
terness to the laugh, and modify 
the fun with meaning. But this 
idea had not occurred to Dickens 
at the time of ‘Pickwick.’ His is 
the very triumph of youthful pro- 
fanity, of superficial insight, of 
bright-eyed, unsympathetic vision. 
The light of his laughing eyes throws 
a certain gleam of amused expec- 
tancy over the landscape—or rather 
stage, which is a better word. And 
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how thoroughly we are repaid for 
our anticipations of fun!—-how de- 
lightfully does everybody commit 
himself, make a fool of himself, 
exhibit his vanities, his absurdities, 
in unconscious candour before us. 
Never was there such a big, full, 
crowded pantomime stage—never so 
many lively changes of scene and 
character. There is scarcely more 
art or skill in the situations than is 
necessary to please the most indul- 
gent holiday audience. Mr. Pick- 
wick’s memorable mistake about his 
bedroom—the troubles to which Mr. 
Winkle was subjected in conse- 
quence of his good-nature in opening 
the door in the middle of the night 
to a lady coming home from a ball 
—are incidents for the planning of 
which the very minimum of inven- 
tion has been employed; and yet 
how they amuse us! We laugh as 
we laugh at the preposterous inno- 
cent blunders which sometimes oc- 
cur in our own life. They have the 
same spontaneous unintentional air, 
the same want of meaning. For 
absence of meaning is a positive ad- 
vantage in the circumstances. It 
improves the fun, and increases its 
resemblance to the fragmentary 
-humours of ordinary existence. 
Thus our author moves us at the 
very smallest cost, so far as construc- 
tion is concerned. But the pano- 
rama which he unfolds before us 
trembles with light and movement 
and variety. There is nothing dead, 
stagnant, or dull in the whole ex- 
hibition—in every corner it is alive; 
something is going on wherever we 
turn. We feel that it is out of his 
own inexhaustible being that he is 
pouring all those crowds upon us, 
and that as many more are ready to 
follow, all as full of eccentricity, ab- 
surdity, nonsense, and fun ‘as their 
predecessors. It is the life, the flow 
and fulness of vitality, the easy wealth 
of .witty comment, the constant 
succession of amusing scenes, which 
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insure the popularity of ‘ Pickwick.’ 
It is of its nature delightful to 
the very young—to the schoolboy 
mind yet unawakened to anything 
beyond the fun of existence; an? 
at the very other end of the so- 
cial scale, it is full of amusement 
to the wearied man, who has enough 
of serious life, and to whom it is a 
relief to escape into this curious 
world, where all is fun, and nothing 
serious. But of all the revelations 
of mind made by the first works of 
great artists, ‘Pickwick’ is perhaps 
the most incomprehensible. With 
all its charming gaiety and good- 
humour, with its bits of fine moral 
reflection and demonstrative wor- 
ship of benevolence, it is without 
heart and without sympathy—super- 
ficial and profane. 

We do not use the latter word, 
however, in a religious sense; for 
Dickens has always persistently and 
most benevolently countenanced and 
patronised religion. He is humanly, 


not eerie s profane in the first great 
i 


effort of his genius—not bitterly 
sceptical of, but light-heartedly in- 
different to, human excellence. This 
will, we fear, be considered strange 
doctrine by those who have taken 
for granted all his subsequent moral- 
ities on this subject, and the very 
great use he has made of moral 
transformations. But in ‘Pickwick’ 
there is absolutely no moral sense. 
It either does not exist, or has not 
been awakened, and there is the 
deepest profanity—a profanity which 
scorns all the traditions of poetry 
and romance, as well as all the 
higher necessities of nature—in the 
total absence of any sentiment or 
grace in the heroes and heroines, 
the lovers, the one class of human- 
ity on whose behalf there exists a 
lingering universal prejudice. It is 
true that this criticism refers in its 
fullest sense to ‘Pickwick’ alone 
—but ‘Pickwick’ is Dickens pur 
et simple in his first freshness, be- 
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fore the age of conventionality had 
begun. And the defect is closely 
connected with one of his best qua- 
lities—the genuine kindness of feel- 
ing which mingles with all his ridi- 
cule. He is never harsh, never 
ungenial, and much more disposed to 
put a good than an evil interpreta- 
tion upon the motives of human 
folly. He does not permit us ei‘her 
to hate or to despise our fellow- 
creatures in their weaknesses ; but 
yet he enjoys the contemplation of 
those weaknesses. He is cruel 
without intending it; but in his very 
cruelty he is kind. 

The distinction, however, between 
this one book and all the others, is 
as curious as anything in literature. 
It is the same hand which works ; 
for who else could fill his canvas so 
lavishly ?—who else has such un- 
bounded stores to draw upon? The 
life and brightness are the same, 
the boundless variety and animation ; 
and the same also is that power of 
natural selection which brings to 
the author’s hand those odd and 
unusual and unelevated figures 
which suit him best; but in every- 
thing else the whole fictitious 
world is changed. ‘ Pickwick’ was 
full of the most genial, natural, 
easy indifference to the higher 
morality ; but every subsequent 
work is heavy with meaning, and 
has an almost polemical moral. In 
‘Pickwick’ everybody’s aim was to 
make himself as charmingly absurd 
as possible for our delight and plea- 
sure; for this end they roamed 
about the world seeking adventures 
which meant nothing but fun, and 
generally conducting themselves like 
men without any social bonds of duty 
upon them, with no responsibilities 
to the world, nor necessity. to make 
their living or advance their fortunes. 
We even defy any one to make out 
to what social class these personages 
are intended to belong. Were we 
to describe Mr. Pickwick as a retired 
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tradesman, and his young friends 
as sons of well-to-do persons in ‘the 
same class, we should convey the 
impression made by their manners 
and habits upon ourselves person- 
ally ; but there is no evidence that 
Dickens meant this. In all ‘his 
other books, however, the social de- 
tails are fully expressed; and the 
bondage of ordinary circumstances 
acknowledged. Many of these works 
have not only an individual moral, 
but are weighted besides with an 
attack upon some one national in- 
stitution or public wrong, as if Mr, 
Dickens’s sense of responsibility to 
the world for his great gift, and the 
manner in which he should use it, 
had developed all at once, and, hay- 
ing once developed, would not be 
trifled with. The Yorkshire cheap 
schools; the land speculations of 
America; the Court of Chancery, 
and other objectionable institutions 
—have each a book devoted to 
them; while the advantages of 
benevolence, and the drawbacks of 
selfishness, are developed in ore 

new group of characters, to the edi — 
fication of the world. This change 
is an odd one, and one for which we 
know no explanation. But however 
it came about, the fact is beyond 
doubt. The group of works which fol- 
lowed— Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ‘ Dom- 
bey’—are all books with a purpose. 
'Fhey are books, too, in which the oid 
traditions of construction are parti 
ally followed, and the love tale is re- 
stored to a certain prominence. They 
have a beginning, and a middle, and 
an end, the due amount of ortho- 
dox difficulties, and the “lived very 
happy ever after” of primeval ro- 
mance. Thus’ their character is 
altered. There is no longer the 
delightful Pickwickian muddle, the 
story without an end, which might 
go on for ever. The orthodox 
machinery of the novel places 4 
certain limit upon the book; it re 
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stricts it within conditions, and de- 
mands a certain exercise of those 
qualities of foresight and economy 
which are equally necessary, whether 
we are about to marry ourselves, or 
to arrange for the marriage of our 
hero and heroine. But notwith- 
standing this change of circum- 
stances, the charm of ‘ Nickleby ’ and 
‘Chuzzlewit’ is the same as the 
charm of ‘Pickwick.’ It lies in’ the 
wealth and fulness and lavish life, 
in the odd exhibitions of ignoble 
and unelevated humanity, in the 
malice (not maliciousness) with 
which all that is ridiculous is pur- 
sued and dwelt upon. Nothing can 
be worse than the bits of melodrama 
which now and then, in the exigencies 
of the story, the author is driven 
to indulge in; and the good people 
and gentlefolks are as a euls ex- 
tremely feeble and uninteresting ; 
but all the teeming wealth of lower 
life which makes the other rich 
abounds and overflows in these. The 
grim group of the Squeerses, the 
genial bigness of John Browdie, ‘the 
Crummles and their trovpe, Peck- 
sniff, Mark Tapley, and Mrs. Gamp, 
Toots and Miss: Nipper, are all per- 
fect in their way. With them the 
author is at his ease. His artificial 
goodness and maudlin virtue fade 
out of our sight. When he is out 
of the benumbing presence of the 
ladies and gentlemen who are com- 
pelled to talk good Hnglish, and be- 
have themselves accordingly, he ex- 
pands like a flower. His foot is on 
his native heath, he is among the. 
people and the scenes with which, 
he is fully acquainted, and he can 
give himself his full swing. Some- 
times he even rises into a strain 
higher than that of his old light- 
hearted, cynical, and amused tolera- 
tion. The picture of Dotheboys 
Hall has a certain fierce reality in its 
fun, of which nothing in ‘ Pickwick’ 
ai promise; and the drama of 
ill Sykes’s vengeance and punish- 


ment is most effective and even 
terrible. His knot of criminals is 
revolting, but it is one of the most 
powérfil pictures he has ever drawn ; 
and it is all the more powerful in 
comparison with the insipid frame- 
work of goodness and prettiness in 
which this trenchant villany and 
gloom are enclosed. Here his utter 
failure and his highest success are put 
together so closely that it is impos- 
sible not to see the full force of the 
contrast. Fagin, the Artful Dodger, 
and Bumble, are all full of reality ; 
and even such a miserable concep- 
tion a& that of Noah Claypole gives 
strange involuntary evidence that the 
very lowest type is more conceivable 
to our author’s imagination than 
the gentle uniformity of civilised 
existence, into which he can put 
neither character nor spirit. 

The same fact is apparent less un- 
pleasantly in the ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ where the false sentiment 
and mawkish pathos of little Nell, 
with all that exaggerated and foolish 
devotion which Mr. Dickens is so 
fond of representing, forms a husk 
and envelope for the delightful figure 
of Dick Swiveller, one of his greatest 
creations. We are not sure that we 
do not, as a matter of individual 
opinion, place Dick on a pinnacle 
above all the rest—a pinnacle which, 
perhaps, he may divide with the 
Micawbers, inimitable pair! but 


“which not even Sam Weller could 


reach. Sam is a saucy fellow, whom 
we all know we would not tolerate 
in our service for a day, useful as he 
was to Mr. Pickwick; but Dick 
Swiveller we take to our bosom. 
His very dissipatedness, his indebt- 
edness, “‘the rosy” which he passes 
so much 00 often, the idle ways 
which we cannot help seeing—we 
look upon all with indulgent eyes. 
He is never a blackguard in his low- 
est days; even the people in those 
streets, which he shut up gradually 
by buying a pair of gloves in one 
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and a pot of pomade in another, 
must have missed him, when he no 
longer went by in his checked trou- 
sers swinging his cane. He is an 
indifferent member of society, and 
likely to break his aunt’s heart ; but 
there is no harm in Dick. The poor 
little Marchioness, in her big cap 
and bib, is as safe in his hands as if 
she possessed the rank her name im- 
plies, and he were her ladyghip’s 
most decorous chamberlain. He 
may beat her at cribbage, and teach 
her how egg-flip tastes, but no harm. 
In the chapters which discuss and 
describe Dick Swiveller there is 
more true humour than in all the 
rest of Dickens; for he, perhaps, 
alone of all the many personages 
of his family, has got the love of 
his author. He is treated fondly, 
with a gentle touch; he is made fun 
of tenderly ; he is cunningly recom- 
mended to our affections, as a man 
recommends the truant boy who is 
the light of his eyes, in all manner 
of soft pretended reproaches and fond 
abuse. He is almost the only man 
disabled, and incapable of helping 
himself, of whom Dickens makes 
a favourite. Most of his pet char- 
acters are particularly clever and 
handy, and most of them find some 
way of turning the tide of fortune, 
and working themselves clear. But 
it is very certain that nature never 
meant our beloved Dick to do any- 
thing for himself. He would have 
gone stumbling on till doomsday, 
shutting up one street after another 
with his little purchases, making 
ineffectual appeals to his aunt, and 
taking the failure of them quite 
good - humouredly, in the most 
genial undiscourageable way, had not 
Mr. Dickens at last made up his 
mind to interfere. Perhaps that 
is why we like him so; he is so 
dependent upon our liking and our 
sympathies. Then he is so friendly, 
so willing to be of use, so anxious 
to conciliate, and so charmingly un- 
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conscious of the harm he is doing by 
his good-natured efforts; so easily 
moved to one thing or another; 
so elastic and versatile in those 
innocent plans of his, which are 
always ready to be changed at a 
moment’s notice. ‘* No man knocks 
himself down; if his destiny knocks 
him down, his destiny must pick 
him up again. Then I’m very glad 
that mine has brought all this upon 
itself, and I shall be as careless ag 
I can, and make myself quite at « 
home to spite it. So go on, my 
brick,” said Mr. Swiveller, “and let 
us see which of us will be tired 
first.” ; 
Such is the cheerful philosophy 
with which he beguiles his woes, 
But if Mr. Swiveller struggling with 
fate is a fine spectacle, Dick in the 
pangs of disappointed love is finer 
still. When he contemplates gloom. 
ily the indigestible wedding-cake— 
when he binds his hat with crape 
instead of the traditionary willow— . 
when he takes comfort, and bids 
the faithless Sophy know that a 
young lady is saving up for him— 
he is inimitable. Pure comedy, as 
good aknost as Falstaff in its way, 
is the entire episode. It wants the 
breadth which the greater artist 
gives to all his work; and the sur- 
roundings are not equal to the cen- 
tral figure, and take off from its fine 
proportion. Such an artificial pair, 
for instance, as Sally Brass and her 
brother—such a mere monster as 
Quilp—have nothing to do with 
the more refined and true concep- 
tion, and balk Dick of his due 
But even these can-. 
not prevent the scenes, in which heis 
the principal actor, from taking the 
highest place in English comedy. 
When the Marchioness comes upon 
the stage the picture is perfect. It 
is hard to understand how so many 
inferior episodes have been drama- 
tised, and this, which is as fine as 
Molitre, should have been neglect 
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ed. The honest fellow’s goodness 
to the forlorn child, the perfect 
ease with which he adapts himself 
to her society, the little fiction—so 
quaintly nonsensical, yet after a 
while so real—which he weaves 
about her,—to all this we know 
scarcely any match in the language, 
and certainly nothing more humor- 
ous and more captivating. For the 
first time Mr. Dickens goes direct 
to the heart; and he does so in 
one of the highest and most diffi- 
cult ways,—not by tears, but by 
laughter. ‘The humanity and in- 
nocent-heartedness of this irregular, 
disorderly, dissipated young man, 
overcome all the defeffces which 
we erect unawares against the sickly 
sentimentality of little Nell. We 
defy her to move us, but we suc- 
cumb to him without a struggle. 
The two playing cribbage in the 
damp kitchen, of which Dick re- 
marks that ‘“‘the marble floor is— 
if I may be allowed the expression 
—sloppy,” has just that mixture of 
the pathetic which true humour de- 
mands. The miserable scene—the 
small, squalid, desolate child, who is 
one of the actors—the careless good 
heart, touched with a hundred gen- 
tle movements of pity and kindness, 
of the other—bring out the genuine 
comic nature of the intercourse, the 
quaint originality and fun, with 
double force. So vivid is the pic- 
ture, that the present writer, turn- 
ing to the book with the feeling 
that the cribbage - playing below 
stairs must have gone on for a con- 
siderable period, is struck with 
amazement to find that it only 
happened once. So reticent and 
modest is real power whenever it 
feels its strength, and so genuine is 
the impression made by the true 
humour, the happy tender natural- 
ness, of this strange and touching 
scene, 

We have said that the Micawbers 
may claim a place on the same plat- 
form with Dick; but we are not 


sure whether we can fully justify 
the claim. The Micawbers are 
great, but they are not pathetic; 
there is not in them that deeper 
touch which dignifies the laughter. 
Nothing like a tear starts at their 
bidding ; and consequently they 
do not attain to the same perfec- 
tion as their wonderful predecessor. 
But if the humour is less deep and 
true, the wonderful energy and life 
of the picture—its truth to nature, 
its whimsical reality and force—are - 
above all praise. Mr. Micawhber is 
as genuine an addition to the world’s 
population as if we knew where to 


find his mark in the parish register, 


and were acquainted with all the 
beginnings of his career,—how he fell 
in love with Mrs. Micawber, and 
how that lady’s family permitted a 
union which was to give them so 
much trouble. His genteel air, his 
frankness on the subject of his difficul- 
ties, his delightful readiness to give 
his attention to anything that may 
turn up, the way in which his impe- 
cuniosity serves him as a profession, 
are all set before us with an unfail- 
ing spirit, Mr. Micawber never 
flags; there is never a moment at 
which we can feel that the author 
has forgotten what went before, or 
lost the thread. Even his concern 
in one of those wonderful plots 
which ate so dear to Dickens, his 
connection with Uriah Heep’s dis- 
gusting villany, does not harm him. 
On the contrary, we feel disposed 
for once to welcome the plot which 
makes apparent to us Mrs. Micaw- 
ber’s distress of mind over her hus- 
band’s new-born mysteriousness, 
the delightful power of racy letter- 
writing which she exhibits, and the 
beautiful devotion which she does 
not attempt to conceal. Mrs. Micaw- 
ber is almost as good as her husband. 
The intrepid courage with which 
she keeps up that imaginary strug- 
gle with her family, scorning every 
temptation to leave Mr. Micawber, 
her occasional despair and beautiful 
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power of overcoming it as a wife 
and a mother, and making herself 
as comfortable as circumstances per- 
mit; her anxiety that Mr. Micawber 
should have occupation worthy of his 
talents, and be appreciated at last; 
her never-failing gentility and sense 
of what is due to her position,—are 
all kept up with the same perfect 
spirit and reality. As we read, we 
too feel the exhilarating effect of a 
meal procured by the sale of a bed- 
_ Stead; we too are aware of that 
sensation of having settled a serious 
point of business, which possesses 
Mr. Micawber when he has put his 
name to a bill. We scorn the 
worldling who hesitates at that 
security; we understand the roll 
in our friend’s voice, his conscious- 
ness that he has come into his pro- 
perty, and paid, off all the charges 
with a liberal hand when he writes 
his name to that bit of paper. Per- 
haps none of us have ever encoun- 
tered in the world the full-blown 
perfection of a Mr. Micawber—per- 
haps, as revealed by the inspiration 
of the poet, nothing so consistent 
and complete ever existed; for it is 
the mission of art to fill out the frag- 
mentary types of human character, 
and give them form and substance. 
But how many hints and suggestions 
of Mr. Micawber has the ordinary 
observer met! and how kindly, 
how genially, with what a friendly 
insight, has the author combined 
those suggestions, and made them 
into one consistent being! A less 
friendly interpretation, an eye less 
kind or less enlightened by laughter, 
might have made a miserable Jere- 
my Diddler out of, our hero—and 
the difference is very notable; for 
Micawber is no doubt as great a 
nuisance to his friends as Diddler 
was, and has quite as little sense 
of the sanctity of money, that one 
fundamental principle which most 
of us hold so strenuously. Nor is 
Dickens without the power of treat- 
ing this view of the character, as 
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many slighter sketches, and _ the 
elaborate and cruel one of Harold 
Skimpole, which the reader will 
recollect in another book, . abun. 
dantly testify. We do not know 
that in reality Micawber is more 
virtuous than Skimpole.. The. dif. 
ference is too delicate to be defined; 
but of this we have no doubt, that 
humour has helped humanity in the 
picture of the former, and that the 
author’s sense of the unbounded 
fun of the situations in which such 
a man places himself by nature, has 
actually helped us to realise a moral 
difference. For Mr. Micawhber’s 
sense of honour and generosity is 
strong, though it is not Hi 
so effectual upon his character 
as might be desired. It is true 
that the signature of the bill is to 
him as it were a receipt in: full, 
clearing him of all further respon- 
sibility; but still how charmingly 
ready he is :to sign it! how incap- 
able of taking advantage of any 
one’s generosity ‘without that. pre. 
caution! He fortifies his friends 
against the indiscretion of their own 
liberal impulses by those bits. of 
stamped paper, He mortgages that 
grand estate—the future which no- 
body can alienate from him—with 
the readiness of a. prince, believing 
in it all the while with greater and 
more perfect faith than  perha 

nowadays any prince would be justi 
fied in entertaining, And then how 
hospitable, how liberal, how ready 
to share what they have, be it pasty 
or crust, sirloin or bread and cheese, 
are this most amiable couple! Not 
only do they hold themselves ready 
to sell their bedstead at a moments 
notice on their own account, but 
they are equally ready to enter — 
tain you on the proceeds, giving | 
you the genteelest yet chee: 
of welcomes, a lavish portion, and 
the most charming talk to help. it 
down. Their hearts are as open as 
if they had ten thousand a year,—and 
so in fact they have, or as near it as 
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circumstances allow, having a blithe 
unfailing faith in the something 
which is to turn up, and in their fel- 
low-creatures and their good fortune. 
It is astonishing in what good stead 
this same faith in fortune stands 
even the commoner adventurers of 
ordinary life. And as for the Mi- 
cawbers, we do not pretend to be 
capable of any morality on the sub- 
ject. Had their difficulties been 
fewer—had something turned up at 
an earlier period, equally genteel 
and lucrative, in which Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s talents would have found 
scope—had he been above the neces- 
sity of selling bedsteads or signing 
bills—the chances are we should 
have known nothing about him: 
and this possible deprivation is one 
which we cannot contemplate philo- 
sophically. 

Mr. Micawber even reconciles us 
in part to one of those wonderful 
and terrible explanation - scenes 
which are Mr. Dickens’s delight. We 
tolerate it because of the high crisis 
of feeling which it brings about in 
the Micawber household. The mys- 
tery with which it is introduced ; 
the terrible sense of estrangement 
which prompts his devoted wife 
to appeal to the sympathy of her 
friends, ‘‘ though harrowing to my- 
self to mention ;’ Mr. Micawhber’s 
own tragic consciousness that with 
such a secret as weighs down his 
being, it is not with him as in for- 
mer times, when “TI could look m 
fellow-man in the face, and a | 
his head if he offended me: my 
fellow-man and myself are no longer 
on such glorious terms !”—all these 
preparations work us up into real 
excitement ; and when the crisis is 
over, we turn from the villain and 
the victim with equal indifference, 
to be present at the reconciliation, 
or rather, as Mr. Micawber more 
eloquently expresses it, “ the re- 
establishment of mutual confidence 
between myself and Mrs. Micawber.” 
It is with the most delighted readi- 
ness that we hasten to assist at this 
explanation. 
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“« The evil that has been interposed 
between Mrs, Micawber and myself is 
now withdrawn,’ said Mr. Micawber, 
‘and my children and the Author of 
their Being can now once more come 
in contact on equal terms.’ His house 
was not far off: and as the street-door 
opened into the sitting-room, and he 
bolted in with a precipitation quite his 
own, we found ourselves at once. in the 
bosom of his family. Mr. Micawber, 
exclaiming, ‘Emma, my life!’ rushed 
into Mrs. Micawber’s arms. Mrs. Mi- 
cawber, shrieked, and folded Mr. Mi- 
cawber in her embrace. : : ‘ 
‘Emma,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ the cloud 
is past from my mind, Mutual confi- 
dence, so long promised between us 
once, is indeed to know no further in- 
terruption. Now, welcome poverty,’ 
said Mr,, Micawber, shedding tears, 
‘welcome misery, welcome houseless- 
ness, welcome hunger, rags, tempest, 
and beggary. Mutual confidence will 
sustain us to the end!’ With these 
expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. 
Micawber in a chair, and embraced the 
family all round; welcoming a variety 
of bleak prospects which appeared to 
my judgment to be anything but wel- 
come to them : and calling upon them 
to come out into Canterbury and sing 
a chorus, as nothing else was left for 
their support.” 


Still grander and more imposing 
is the last appearance of the Micaw- 


bers upon the stage. We pause, 
however, to say that we are morally 
certain Mr, Micawber, left to himself, 
would never have emigrated; and 
that only the delicious temptation 
of the novelty, and the sense of*an 
opportunity for distinguishing him- 
seif as the typical emigrant, could 
have moved him to such a step. 
The tears with which he has been 
welcoming ruin are scarcely dry, and 
Mrs. Micawber-has but newly re- 
covered from the faint produced by 
the reconciliation. 


“«My aunt mused a little while;and 
then said : 

“« Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have 
never turned your thoughts to emigra- 
tion.’ . ‘ 
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“* Madam,’ returned Mr. Micawber, 
‘it was the dream of my youth, and 
the fallacious aspiration of my riper 
years.’ I am thoroughly persuaded, 
by the by, that he never thought of it 
in his life. a 

«“¢«There is but one question, my 
dear ma’am, I would wish to ask,’ said 
Mrs. Micawber. ‘The climate, I be- 
lieve, is healthy ?’ 

«« Finest in the world,’ said my aunt. 

«¢ Just so,’ returned Mrs. Micawber. 
‘Then my question arises. Now, are 
the circumstances of the country such 
that a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities 
would have a fair chance of rising in 
the social scale? I will not say at pre- 
sent might he aspire to be governor, 
or anything of that sort; but would 
there be a reasonable opening for his 
talents to develope themselves—that 
would be amply sufficient—and find 
their own expansion ?’ ‘ 

“*No better opening anywhere,’ said 
my aunt, ‘for a man who conducts 
himself well, and is industrious.’ 

“¢ For a man who conducts himself 
well,’ repeated Mrs. Micawber, in her 

clearest business manner, ‘and is in- 
dustrious. Precisely. It is evident to 
me that Australia is the legitimate 
sphere of action for Mr. Micawber.’ 

“«T entertain the conviction, my dear 
madam,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘that it is, 
under existing circumstances, the land, 
the only land, for myself and family, 
and that something of an extraordinary 
nature will turn up on that shore. It 
is no distance, comparatively speaking ; 
and though consideration is due to the 
kindness of your proposal, I assure you 
that it is a mere matter of form.’ 

“Shall ‘I ever forget how, in a mo- 
ment, he was the most sanguine of 
men, looking on to fortune; or how 
Mrs. Micawber presently discoursed 
about the habits of the kangaroos? 
Shall I ever recall that street of Can- 
terbury on a market-day as he walked 
back with us, expressing, in the hardy 
roving manner he assumed, the unset- 
tled habits of a temporary sojourner 
in the land, and looking at the bullocks 
as they came by with the eye of an 
Australian farmer ?”’ 


When he is found later, “with a 
bold, buccaneering air, not absolutely 
lawless, but defensive and prompt,” 
we feel that it requires all the 
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comfort we ‘tan derive from the 
spectacle of his preparation for 
every emergency, and all our sense 
of the infinite satisfaction it gives 
him, to console us for the parti 
with our friend and his family. 


“He had provided himself, among 
other things, with a complete suit of 
oilskin, and a straw-hat with a very 
low crown, pitched or caulked on the 
outside. In-this rough clothing, with 
a common mariner’s telescope under 
his arm, and a shrewd trick of casting 
up his eye at the sky as looking out 
for dirty weather, he was far moré 
nautical after his manner than Mr, 
Peggotty. His whole family, if I may 
so express it, were cleared for action, 
I found Mrs. Micawber in the closest 
and most uncompromising of bonnets, 
made fast under the chin, and in a 
shawl which tied her up (as I had been 
tied up when my aunt first received 
me) like a bundle, and was secured be- 
hind at the waist in a strong knot, 
Miss Micawber I found made snug for 
stormy weather in the same way, with 
nothing superfluousabout her. Master 
Micawber was hardly visible in a Guern- 
sey shirt and the shaggiest suit of slops 
I ever saw ; and the children were done 
up like preserved meats in impervious 
cases. Both Mr. Micawber and his 
eldest son wore their sleeves loosely 
turned back at their wrists, as being 
ready to lend a hand in any direc- 
tion, and to’ tumble up or sing out, 
‘ Yeo—heave—yeo!’ on the shortest 
notice.” 

Thus our friends disappear from 
the scene, and we sympathise with 
the author in making them prosper- 
ous and magnificent in that future 
which they were always so comfort- 
able about. We do not much be- 
lieve in it, but still he is only yield- 
ing to a natural impulse, and com- 
mands our sympathy, if not’ the con- 
currence of our judgment. In all 
his works there is nothing better, 
and not much that is half so good. 
From beginning to end he never 
flags in carrying out his conception— 
The Micawbers are as good the first 
day as the last, and the last as the 
first; they are always themselves, 
ready for any emergency, and acting 
nobly up to it. We will not say 
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that the humour is as high and fine 
as that which produced Dick Swi- 
veller, but it closely approaches 
the proportion of that inimitable 
sketch; and as time goes on, and 
all that is to die of Dickens dies as 
it must—a process which seems to 
us to be progressing quickly at the 
present moment—his real fame, 
which depends upon a very much 
smaller foundation than that which 
has been given him by contemporary 
opinion, will be found to rest more 
upon these two pictures than on 
anything else he has done. 

We may say here that of all his 
books ‘ Copperfield’ is the one which 
the reader has most satisfaction in. 
It has, besides this matchless group, 
many of Dickens’s  pleasantest 
sketches and best characters. Even 
the hero himself is capable of at- 
tracting us in a way not usually 
achieved by a jewne premier, and 
there is actually an interest apart 
from any drollery in the story of 
his childish life, the curious loneli- 


ness and independence of its intro- 
ductory chapter, and the pleasant 
reality of growing up and youthful 
experience which marks the boy’s 
progress into manhood. Miss Betsy 


Trotwood, too, is an admirable 
sketch, the very best of Dickens’s 
women; and though the touch of 
melodrama in her is quite unneces- 
sary, it is not sufficiently offensive 
to demand any strong protest ; every- 
thing (let us add as a general axiom) 
that can be skipped, and does not 
thrust itself into the complications 
of the tale, may be forgiven. The 
episode of poor little foolish Dora is 
both amusing and touching, though 
after the marriage the child-wife is 
often on the point of growing tedious. 
Simple silliness is one of the most 
difficult things in the world to ma- 
nage at length, and the author is 
prevented from adding anything to 
make it piquant'by all the cireum- 
stances of the story, and the human 
prejudice which protects the little 
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bride; but barring this touch of 
tediousness, there is truth enough in 
the picture tomake it very amusing; 
and there is an amount of natural 
pathos involved in the very idea of 
the fading and death of the young 
which Dickens has taken much 
advantage of on other occasions, 
with a tendency to false senti- 
ment, and the easy effects of con- 
ventional melancholy. Dora, how- 
ever, is better than little Nell and 
Paul Dombey, both highly artificial 
pictures, relying for their effect upon 
the far deeper and more real picture 
which most people carry in their 
hearts of something sufficientl 
like to blind the reader’s eyes with 
tears, and overpower his judgment. 
Before their marriage, David and 
his lovemaking are charming; and 
all through, the puzzled, troubled, 
saddened, but always loyal young 
husband, retains our sympathy — 
as he does, indeed, on most occa- 
sions when he is personally promi- 
nent. Perhaps, however, it is by 
contrast with the superior excel- 
lence of the story otherwise that the 
melodramatic part of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ is more repulsive than usual. 
Steerforth and his mother, and the 
monstrous imagination called Rosa 
Dartle, are the nightmare of the 
book, and even the despair of little 
Emily and the virtuousness of Peg- 
gotty are tiresome. “Skip the 
pathos,” was the earnest injunction 
which we lately heard addressed to 
a benevolent reader’ who: was read- 
ing ‘Copperfield’ aloud. Perhaps 
this is too much to say, but yet the 
reader will find it safe to pass over 
a great deal of the more touching 
portions; the strength of Dickens 
did not lie there. 

This is specially true of the 
short stories published on _ suc- 
cessive Christmases, the first of 
which produced an effect which 
at this distance we find it very 
difficult to account for. Dickens 
was then at the highest pinnacle of 
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his fame, and everything that fell 
from his lips was eagerly received 
by an admiring public; and the 
‘Christmas Carol,’ the apotheosis 
of turkey and plum-pudding, ad- 
dressed perhaps the widest audi- 
ence that is capable of being moved 
by literature. The story of how 
Scrooge was converted from avarice 
and misery into the very jovialest 
of Pickwickian old gentlemen, 
moved us all in those days as if it 
had been a new gospel. There was 
nothing recondite about it, no finer 
meaning that escaped the common 
eye; everybody understood the 
moral, and perceived at a glance how 
beneficent was the training which 
prompted an old Skinflint to send 
a prize turkey for his poor clerk’s 
Christmas dinner, and poke him in 
the ribs and raise his salary next 
day. The ‘Christmas Carol’ was 
the beginning of the flood of terrible 
joviality and sentimentality which 
since that time has poured upon us 
with every Christmas, which detracts 
from our gratitude; but its effect at 
the time of its publication was ex- 
traordinary, and it must, we pre- 
sume, have been attended by good 
practical results. It is seldom that 
the teacher of charity can lay hold 
upon so vast an audience; and the 
kindly moral was perhaps all the 
more generally acceptable, that it 
required no great elevation of sen- 
timent or spiritual discrimination. 
This, however, is the only one of these 
smaller productions which will re- 
tain its position. The succeeding 
stories, though all bearing the same 
good meaning, dwindled by degrees 
into the maudlin vein. ‘Scrooge’ 
retains a certain vigour still, but 
not by right of any vivid char- 
acter or striking scene. Its interest 
is almost entirely forced, and its 
power quite artificial, Goose and 
stuffing are its most ethereal influ- 
ences ; and the episode of Tiny Tim 
is like the others we have instanced, 
only touching because of the per- 
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sonal recollections which any allu- 
sion to a feeble or dying child in- 
evitably recall. The episode, how- 
ever, must have been a favourite 
with the author, since it remained 
one of his selected passages in hig 
readings till the end of his career, 

It is perhaps too early as yet to 
decide which of the later books 
are likely to retain any permanent 
place in English literature; nor do 
we recollect sufficiently the order in 
which they were published (which, 
by the way, is not retained in any 
printed list we can lay our hands 
on), to say when it was that the 
current slackened, that the indica- 
tions of genius began to grow less 
frequent, and the creative impulse 
to fail. Our own impression is, 
that in ‘Copperfield’ Mr. Dickens’s 
genius culminated, and that every- 
thing after gives symptoms of de- 
cay. ‘Bleak House’ and ‘Little 
Dorrit’ stand on a much lower ele- 
vation, and ‘Our Mutual Friend’ 
on a humbler level still. The im- 
pulse and spontaneity are gone; by 
times a gleam of the original energy 
comes back, but as a rule the work 
is a manufacture, bearing painful 
marks of the hammer, and brought 
into being by an act of will, not by 
the spontaneous movement of life. 
Even the type of character deterio- 
rates. The smug, self-conscious, pro- 
fessional goodness of the heroine of 
‘Bleak House,’ which it always 
astonishes her so much to find 
appreciated and applauded, takes 
up a great deal more room than it 
has any right to do, and irritates 
and wearies the reader. What fun 
Mr. Dickens, in his earlier vigour, 
could have made of Esther Summer- 
ing’s consciousness, and her well- 
feigned surprise at everybody’s good 
opinion of her! but by this time he 
is too languid for such an effort, and 
is compelled to take, as it were, to 
a kind of imaginative dram-drinking 
to rouse him up, in the shape of 
spontaneous combustion and other 
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horrors. Little Miss Flite, who has 
been crazed by the Court of Chan- 
cery, is a fantastic figure, worthy of 
a place in the permanent collection 
of oddities which this author has 
added to his more important pic- 
tures; and there is a languid sketch 
of one of the many prodigals of fic- 
tion, with some novelty in it, in the 
person of Richard, who considers 
himself to have saved the money 
which he is prevented from throw- 
ing away, and consequently throws 
it away the second time, with the 
clearest conscience and a gentle 
sense of duty. Perhaps, however, 
the only real hold which this book 
ever had upon the popular imagi- 
nation was through Mrs. Jellyby 
and Mrs. Pardiggle, who belong to 
that class of female philanthropists 
whom the English public has a cer- 
tain savage delight in annihilating. 
Mrs. Jellyby’s pleasant placidity in 
the midst of all the miseries of 
her household, her perfect temper 
and good-humoured indifference to 
everybody’s sufferings, are very 
much more true and amusing, how- 
ever, than the strained fun of Borrio- 
boola-gha, and it is a phase of cha- 
racter the author is fond of. ‘Little 
Dorrit’ is, again, a step lower down 
in the scale than ‘Bleak House.’ 
There is an effective situation, that 


of the Marshalsea prison, and the 


strange squalid life of the family, 
which has no other home; but Mr. 
Dorrit is but the Diddler develop- 
ment of Mr. Dickens’s favourite char- 
acter; his grandeur and his meanness 
are all gleaned from previous sket- 
ches, and the result is neither in- 
teresting nor agreeable; whereas 
the heroine is one of those incon- 
ceivably and foolishly devoted lit- 
tle persons, mawkishly fond of 
some disagreeable relation, and de- 
lighting in making victims and 
sacrifices of themselves, who repre- 
sent the highest type of female char- 
acter to the author. The best thing 
in the book is the Circumlocution 


Office, there set forth at full length, 
and the talk of the retainers and 
poor relations of the Barnacle and 
Stiltstalking families, the two states- 
men races, which is a not unmean- 
ing though feeble echo of the talk 
which may be heard every day 
among the decayed members of the 
governing classes. 

To ‘Our Mutual Friend’ and 
‘The Tale of Two Cities’ we 
ean give no place at all. The 
latter might have been written 
by any new author, so little of 
Dickens there is in it. In short, 
we believe there are at least half-a- 
dozen writers extant who could have 
produced a piece a great deal more 
like the master, and with much 
more credible marks of authenticity. 
‘ Edwin Drood’ has been supposed by 
many @ kind of resurrection, or at 
least the forerunner of a resurrection, 
of his characteristic force. But we 
cannot say that such is the impres- 
sion produced upon our own mind. 
Of all undesirable things to be de- 
precated by an admirer of Dickens, 
we should say that the resurrection 
of his peculiar style of tragedy would 
be about the greatest—and this is 
all which could be hoped from the » 
opening of ‘Edwin Drood,’ Jasper 
did indeed give promise of being 
one of the blackest of the impossible 
scoundrels who from time to time 
he has brought into being for our 
gratification ; but Durdles is one 
of the weakest ghosts of the past, 
and the Deputy a most pitiful sha- 
dow of those gamins who were ever so 
full of life and spirit. This fire, we 
think, there can be little doubt, had 
died out. Fun and high spirits are 
perhaps of all other qualities of the 
mind the ones which do rub out 
most easily. We do not doubt that 
Dickens was as strong as ever in 
constructive power, in pathos, and 
in philosophy ; but then these are 
precisely the points at which our 
understanding leaves him. So far 
as we are concerned, we could dis- 
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pense with all, or almost all, he has 
done in these particulars. The 
higher fount of humour, from which, 
indeed, at the best of times, he drew 
but sparingly, was dry; and even 
the abundant flood of cheerful wit, 
and large, laughing, though superfi- 
cial, observation, had failed: never, 
we think, has there been a more 
distinct decadence. But natural 
decadence is no shame to any man: 
the only thing that can give it a 
sting is the desperate effort some 
men are compelled to make to keep 
up lost fame and do impossible 
work after the fiat has gone out 
against them. And this Dickens 
was not called upon to do. 

There is a gleam, however, of 
departing energy in the curious 
book called ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
which is worth noticing. It is not 
in the old strain, nor specially 
characteristic of Dickens, but there 
is a certain power in the conception. 
The horror of the young hero, who 
has been adopted and ‘made a 
gentleman of” by a convict, when 
he finds out who his benefactor is— 
the strange wild love and pride of 
the man in the “‘ gentleman ” whom 
- he has made—the faithfulness with 
which, when his loathed and feared 
patron is in danger, the young fellow 
holds by him and schemes to save 
him—have considerable impressi7e- 
ness and power. The book is pain- 
ful in the highest degree; and 
nothing could be imagined more 
artificial and false than the picture 
of Miss Havishum, the vindictive 
deserted pride, who has shut herself 
up for a quarter of a century in her 
dressing-room, wher» she sits in her 
wedding-dress, which apparently 
has lasted all that time too, with 
but one shoe on, exactly as she was 
when the news of her lover’s false- 
hood reached her. This mad figure, 
seated with a still madder disregard 
of possibility amid her absurd sur- 
roundings, is neither tragical, as she 
‘is meant to be, nor amusing, but 
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simply foolish; but the story of 
Pip’s horror at the sudden appari- 
tion of his benefactor, the sense of 
repulsion with which he struggles, 
while he tries to be kind to him, 
and his exertions to get him free at 
the last, are boldly conceived and 
well told. Had another man done 
it, the likelihood is that the new 
author would have been much ap- 
plauded for an effective and power- 
ful bit of work ; but all that was 
characteristic in Dickens, all that 
was best in him, had faded off the 
scene before we received this with 
the applause which attends a popu- 
lar actor’s best performance. How 
changed he is from what we have 
known him! we say to each other, 
as we fling our bouquets on the 
stage: we withdraw behind the cur- 
tains of our box that he may not see 
us, and shake our heads as he raises, 
with tremulous loudness, that voice 
which once rang easily through the 
house without labour or effort. 
Poor old fellow, how ke has gone off! 
we say—and applaud all the more. 
And when we look back upon 
the works of Dickens, they divide 
themselves at once into these two 
classes—the works of his heyday 
and prime, and the works of his 
decadence. The natural vigour of 
the one contrasts in the most 
singular manner with the strain . 
and effort of the other; and yet, if 
we examine into the matter, the 
change is very natural and explain- 
able. The great source of his popu- 
larity is the immense flow of spirits, 
the abundant tide of life, which 
runs through his early works. He 
never spares himself in this respect, 
but pours forth crowds of super- 
numeraries upon his stage, like an 
enterprising manager at Christmas 
timg, sparing no expense, as it were, 
and giving himself infinite trouble 
merely to provide.a rich and varied 
background for his principal figures. 
He leaves upon.our minds an im- 
pression of unbounded wealth and 
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illimitable resources. We know 
that it will be no trouble to him 
to fill up any vacant corner with 
a group; and even *while the 
thought crosses our mind, his 
eye has caught the vacancy, and 
a half-dozen of living creatures are 
tossed in the gap in the twink- 
ling of an eye. This overflowing 
abundance has a wonderful effect 
upon the public mind. A sense of 
something like infinity grows upon 
us as we see the new forms appear 
out of the void without even a word, 
at a glance from the painter’s eye. 
And then his creative energy was 
such that a stream of fun passed 
into the dulness along with this 
strain of life. These new people 
amused their author. He dressed 
them in the first fantastic garb that 
might come to his hand, and set 
them free to dance through their 
eccentric circle as they chose. This 
immense energy, fertility, and plen- 
tifulness is, however, one of the gifts 
that can least be warranted to last. 


It belongs to the first half of life, 
and could scarcely be expected to 
survive beyond that period. When 
the intellectual pulse began to beat 
slower, and the tide of existence 
to run less full, this power abated, 


as was natural. Though there were 
still as many people on the canvas, 
these people were but the ghosts 
of the lusty crowds of old; and 
even the numbers got reduced; the 
supers began to be dismissed; and 
economy stole in where prodigality 
had once ruled the day. If the 
reader will look at the later works, 
he will perceive at once this lessened 
fulness. When the author himself 
became aware of it, the knowledge 
roused him to preternatural exer- 
tions. The absurder oddities of 
Dickens are crowded into these later 
books in a forlorn attempt to make 
extravagance do the work of energy. 
Such weird and grotesque figures, 
for instance, as the doll’s dress- 
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maker, and Mr. Venus, the maker of 
skeletons, could not have existed in 
the earlier and brighter period. They 
are the offspring of exaggeration— 
strange evidences of the wild and 
almost despairing attempt to keep 
on a level with himself. This ex- 
treme strain and effort to prolong 
the prodigality of early work is at 
the same time, no doubt, one of ‘the 
reasons why'he never attains in any 
solitary instance to the vigour and 
originality of his beginning. It 
might have been supposed that the 
very narrowing of the sphere would 
intensify the individual conceptions ; 
but Dickens would not consent to 
narrow his sphere, and did not give 
his powers fair-play. Thus the tide 
of his genius fell, as the tide of life 
falls. That elaboration which expe- 
rience and study make natural to the 
mature mind, struck at the very 
roots of his success, for his success 
had never been due to art. It had 
been the spontaneity, the ease and 
freedom, the mirrored life, versatile 
and rich and ever moving as life it- 
self, though seldom more profound 
than the surface picture which a 
glass reflects and brightens, which 
had been his grand charm. The 
“thoughts which sometimes lie 
too deep for tears;” the “richer 
colouring” given by the deep glance 
of those eyes “which have kept 
watch o’er man’s mortality,” did 
not lie within his range. There- 
fore, as he grew older, he waned, 
and his power went from his hands. 

For this reason, and many other 
reasons already indicated, it appears 
to us that Dickens’s place and fame 
in the future are likely to shrink 
much from their present proportions. 
When all its adventitious helps are 
gone, and he comes to be judged 
simply on his merits, the importance 
of -his position will be greatly less- 
ened. Perhaps he may even be the 
victim of an unjust revulsion from 
all the false emotion and claptrap 
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sentiment surrounded by which it 
has been‘ his unfortunate fate to 
leave the world. He has had so 
much false reputation, that it is 
but too possible his true reputation 
may suffer temporary eclipse by 
one of those revenges which time 
brings about so surely. Unjust 
depreciation, however, is as much 
to be avoided as the false glory 
which so many injudicious ap- 
plauses have raised about his name. 
He was not, as he is said to be, a 
writer of the highest moral ten- 
dency, because the company he 
introduces to us, par predilection, 
is not by any means good company ; 
and the virtue which he makes a 
point of recommending is very poor 
and mawkish in its pretended ex- 
cellence. But, at the same time, he 
never introduces one scene, and 
scarcely a thought, which trans- 
gresses the severest laws of modesty ; 
and this, though negative, is praise 
of the very highest description. His 
weight is always thrown into the 
scale of goodness ; nor does he ever 
lend a grace of sentiment to vice, 
or even attempt to excuse the in- 
excusable. Had he indulged in the 
propensities of the ‘Guy Livingston’ 
type of novelists, it is impossible to 
calculate the harm he might have 
done, or the floods of debasing influ- 
ences he might have poured forth 
upon the world. But in this point 
even Mrs.-Gamp is as blameless as 
Mrs. Grundy—nay, infinitely more 
innocent ; for Mrs. Grundy’s social 
heroine is seldom anything so re- 
spectable as the mother of six. 

Mr. Dickens’s claims as a humor- 
ist, in the highest sense of the word, 
are limited, chiefly by the absence of 
that fine sense of moral excellence, 
apart from all conventionalities, 
which is like an ear for music, an 
unexplainable gift, which no amount 
of genius or understanding can confer 
upon a man if nature has withheld it. 
The want is by times scarcely ap- 
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parent; and once, at least, he over- 
comes it altogether with a bound, 
as Wordsworth is said for one 
wonderful moment to have gained 
the sense of smell ef which nature 
had deprived him; but, as a rule, 
this absence of the highest order of 
perceptions limits his capacity for 
producing the highest kind of work. 
He cannot get above himself. By 
times he has glimpses of a purer 
air, and strives and strains to get into 
that better atmosphere—but the 
strain does but tighten the halter 
about his neck, beyond the length of 
which he cannot go. The period in 
which he is most natural is the 
‘Pickwick’ period, in which his 
high spirits and sense of power carry 
him quite out of the range of sym- 
pathy, and he laughs at everybody 
indiscriminately with a good-hu- 
moured and easy fulness of laughter 
which disarms all our censures, and 
yet is essentially cynical, though 
so unlike the ordinary conception of 
that word. But after ‘Pickwick,’ 
when the first fulness of fancy had 
been sobered by practical know- 
ledge of the difficulties and dan- 
gers of actual production, Dickens’s 
virtue develops with a suddenness 
and loftiness which is very remark- 
able. It is as if he had surveyed 
his mimic world, found out in it 
the deficiency we have remarked, 
and had vowed to himself that he 
would be moral, and would be sym- 
pathetic, and that this deficiency 
should be seen no more. If such 
was his resolution, he carried it out 
nobly, there can be no doubt; but 
yet his morals, like all his higher 
sentiments, are artificial; they are 
even polemical, standing on their 
defence, calling heaven and earth 
to witness how genuine they are. 
This want of spontaneous moral feel- 
ing takes, at the same time, the point 
out of his satire. He is shocked 
conventionally by social evil, but 
his heart is not wrung, nor his sense 
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of harmony outraged. He is never 
bitter; sometimes he lashes himself 
into a rage, getting it up with grind- 
ing of teeth and gathering of brows ; 
but the gall which is in that man’s 
own soul who is hurt and stung, 
and made to bleed by wrong, is 
never visible in Dickens. He shoots 
fiery darts at an abuse, because his 
attention has been directed to it as 
something which ought to be as- 
sailed, a fit object for his artillery ; 
he does not fall upon it with sharp 


disdain and loathing, as a thing: 


ruinous and pernicious within. It 
is the absence of this warm moral 
sentiment which limits him both as 
satirist and humorist, giving him 
admission but to the threshold of 
the highest circle. In both these 
branches of art his old rival, 
Thackeray, takes place infinitely 
above him, notwithstanding that 
the common verdict of the world in 
their day set down Thackeray as a 
cynic and sceptic, with no belief in 
virtue, and held up Dickens asa kind 
of apostle of human goodness. In 
this point, as in many others, distance 
clears away the mists, and makes 
objects which were confused and in- 
distinct when close at hand, clear 
and apparent to the further view. 
Yet with ail his limitations and 
deficiencies the genius of Dick- 
ens was one of which England has 
reason to be proud. When he held 
the mirror up to Nature, he never 
showed, it is true, anything heroic, 
or of the highest strain of virtue and 
nobleness: but he showed such a pic- 
ture of the teeming animated world 
as few men have been able to do— 
he expounded and cleared to us 
some unseen corners of the soul, so 
. 
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as to make them great in the perfect- 
ness of the revelation ; and here and 
there he cleared away the rubbish 
from some genial sunshiny spots 
where the flowers can grow. We 
may apply to him, without doubt, 
the surest test to which the Maker 
can be subject; were all his books 
swept by some intellectual catas- 
trophe out of the world, there would 
still exist in the world some score 
at least of people, with all whose 
ways and sayings we are more in- 
timately acquainted than with those 
of our brothers and sisters, who 
would owe to him their being. While 
we live, and while our children live, 
Sam Weller and Dick Swiveller, 
Mr. Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp, the 
Micawbers and the Squeerses, can 
never die. They are not lofty per- 
sonages, perhaps, nor can they do 
us much good now that they are 
here. But here they are, and no- 
thing can destroy them. They are 
more real than we are ourselves, and 
will outlive and outlast us as they 
have outlived their creator. This is 
the one proof of genius which no 
critic, not the most carping or dis- 
satisfied, can gainsay. Would there 
hed been among them even one soul 
of higher pretensions to give dignity 
to the group! but such as they are, 
they are indestructible and beyond 
the power of decay. These are 
Dickens’s evidences of the reality of 
his vocation, and they are such as 
even the devil’s advocate could not 
assail. Vain would be the hand 
and futile the attempt of the critic 
who strove to shut upon a spirit 
thus attended the doors of the tem- 
ple of fame! 
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UNDER THE RED CROSS: 


A NARRATIVE OF HOSPITAL-LIFE WITH THE PRUSSIANS IN FRANCE, 


PART II.—CHAPTER VI. 


Corse is a much. larger place 
than Lagny; the houses, too, and 
shops, had not been abandoned, the 
inhabitants having had the sense to 
see that it was just as safe, and far 
more profitable, to have soldiers 
billeted on to them (for which they 
received a fixed rate of payment from 
the commune), and to stand behind 
their counters, than to leave their 
houses to be demolished, and wan- 
der homeless in distant departments. 

When the Prussians arrived, they 
found, as was to be expected, the 
bridge over the Seine minus an arch, 
so they ordered the French authori- 
ties to rebuild it at their own ex- 
pense within a given number of 
days, imposing a penalty of 1000 
francs for every day beyond the 
fixed term. 

Almost every other house had a 
red-cross flag over it—indeed, we 
found that every available establish- 
ment, including the theatre, had been 
turned into a dazareth, and that the 
adjacent chateaux (for Corbeil, ow- 
ing to its picturesque situation, was 
a favourite summer resort of the 
Parisians), abandoned by the pro- 
prietors, had been made into either 
schwerkranken or reconvalescent spi- 
téler (severely wounded and conva- 
lescent hospitals). 

The streets were crowded with 
soldiers and a goodly sprinkling of 
natives, and having got the ad- 
dress of the head-surgeon, Von Grau- 
vogel, at the Etappen-Commando, 

we were hurrying off to report to 
him our arrival, and offer our ser- 
vices, when we heard a voice behind 
us calling out— 

** Meine Damen!” (my ladies !) 





Turning round, we faced a very 
gentlemanly-looking individual cloth- 
ed in a grey overcoat with a green 
collar, and the Johanniter-cross in 
his button-hole. 

‘Have you been long in Corbeil, 
and do you belong to a_ hospital 
here ?” he inquired. 

“No,” we made answer; “we 
only arrived last night, and are on 
our way to the head surgeon to ask 
for work.” 

‘* Because,” he resumed, “I am 
the Delegirter of the Freiwilligen 
Krankenpflege here, and if you will 
step into my office close by, I have 
something to propose to you.” 

We followed him in, and he, hay- 
ing looked over our papers, asked 
Madame Schmid if she would under- 
take the supervision of the culinary 
department in a convalescent hos- 
pital. 

She told him she had never done 
such a thing before; but as she had 
a long experience of what the sick 
and wounded required, and was 
willing to make herself useful in 
any way, she would try. 

I was very glad he did not ask 
me; for though I rather pride myself 
upon being able to cook good honest 
English dishes, and ‘even some 
French entrées, T should have had 
to confess to my ignorance of Ger- 
man ‘ messes.” 

“And you,” said the Delegirter 
to me, * as you know French well, 
and are doubtless acquainted with the 
decimal coinage and weight, will 

you undertake the direction and 
haushaltung (housekeeping) of two 
lazareths? This is how the case 
stands: we have turned two cha- 
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teaux, lying close to each other about 
four miles out of town, into two 
convalescent hospitals for the sick 
only—that is, for fever and dysen- 
tery patients who leave the schwer- 
kranken lazareths to recruit their 
health before returning to their 
regiments—and there is a verwalter 
(intendant) and some Freiwilligen 
Krankenpfleger; but the surgeon 
complains of the way the food is 
prepared for his patients, and the 
hospitals are sadly in want of female 
influence to establish system, order, 
and cleanliness; will you undertake 
this ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered; “at 
least, I will do my very best.” 

“You both seem,” added he, 
“to have fallen providentially from 
heaven; for I have been at my 
wits’ end for days to find the right 
sort of ladies, and this morning 
telegraphed in my despair to Ber- 
lin for some one; so it is all settled, 
and to-morrow the verwalter will 
fetch you at your lodgings, and drive 
you out to the Chateau de Belle- 
garde, where I will come and visit 
you next day, and see that you 
are properly and comfortably in- 
stalled.” 

On leaving the Delegirter’s office 
we went to pay a visit to our travel- 
ling companions, who had already 
taken their places behind their 
counters, doing a brisk trade, and— 
now that the danger was past—were 
laughing over the adventures of the 
previous day. As we were relating 
to M. Louit the rencontre with the 
insolent captain, I became aware of 
the presence of a Prussian officer 
sipping his coffee in the back par- 
lour. 

“Oh, n’y faites pas attention,” 
said M. Louit; “c'est un artilleur 
qui est logé chez moi depuis long- 
temps: il ne comprend pas un mot 
de Francais, ni moi un mot d’ Alle- 
mand, mais nous sommes de liés 
bons amis, et c’est un bon enfant 


qui ne se méle de rien, allez toujours.” 
“Oh, don’t mind him; he is an 
artilleryman who has been lodged 
here a long time: he does not un- 
derstand one word of French, nor 
I one word of German, but we are 
very good friends, and he never 
bothers, so you can speak freely.” 

Mesdames Picard and _ Louit 
made us promise that whenever 
pleasure or business brought us to 
town, we would go and share their 
pot-au-feu, and so we parted. 

As we made our way through the 
thronged market-place, lined with 
booths innumerable, whom should we 
see but the ruffianly Bavarian, who 
either did not or pretended not to re- 
cognise us. Madame Schmid was 
for attacking him on the spot for 
his ungentlemanly behaviour, but 
I persuaded her the brute was not 
worth it, and she desisted,—very 
soon, however, finding a new vent 
for her ire in the direction of a 
landwehr man, who accosted me on 
the bridge with the remark that 
my badge had not the stempel on 
it. I was about to draw out of 
my pocket-book the stamped one, 


‘and explain that I preferred not 


soiling it by wearing it on my arm, 
when Madame Schmid stopped me 
short, 

“Don’t take the trouble to give 
him any explanation whatsoever,” 
said she; “a feld-gendarme is the 
only person who has the authority 
to ask you any questions. As for 
you,” turning to the Bavarian, “ you 
are nothing but a gemeiner commis- 


soldat (common private soldier), and ~ 


you had better march off at once, or 
Pll have you put under arrest for 
breach of duty.” 

The man had probably passed as 
a “lord of creation” until he en- 
countered Madame Schmid; but 
what now happened was, that he 
instantly did as he was bid, with- 
out uttering a word. : 

Our hosts, M. and Madame Her- 
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bert, were a newly-married couple, 
whose honeymoon had been arrested 
in its first quarter by the arrival de 
ces brigands de Prussiens, The hus- 
band, Auissier de son état, thinking 
the occupation would be short, re- 
mained at his post; but, believing 
in the reports of the newspapers, 
had send off his young wife to her 
mother, living in some far-distant 
village, which the Prussians were 
never supposed to reach. However, 
the out-of-the-way district was not 
spared the visit of the ubiquitous 
Uhlans. “I should have done 
much better to have stayed at home,” 
said Madame Herbert; ‘for my 
husband, who had officers billeted 
on. to him, had to hire a woman to 
cook and to clean the house; and 
my mother and [ lived in a constant 
state of terror, for we were quite 
alone in her little house.” 

‘‘And how did the ‘ brigands’ 
behave ?” I asked. 

“The night they arrived, forty of 
them took possession of our kitchen: 
we sat trembling with fear in an 
upper room. Presently a non-com- 
missioned officer came up, and, 
knocking at our door, put his head 
in, remarking, ‘Nix avoir peur, 
matame,’ and then disappeared ; but 
they made such a dreadful racket 
below that we did not dare go to 
bed.. The following morning the 
corporal again appeared, and per- 
ceiving my photograph on the chim- 
ney, stalked across the room, took 
possession of it, and putting it 
calmly into his pocket with the 
words ‘Soufenir, matame, merci!’ 
walked out again, and in a few 
minutes they were all gone.” 

“‘ And did they steal anything ?” 

“No; but they cooked their 
food, and broke up the chairs for 
fuel, and made a dreadful mess.” 

“Oh, pour ga,” added the hus- 
band, “‘il faut étre juste: ils gaspil- 
lent, salissent, et cassent tout, mais 
aumoins, il vous respectent les fem- 
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mes, et payent comptant pour tout 
ce quiils boivent et mangent.” 
“Oh, for that matter, we must 
do them the justice to say, that al- 
though they soil and break and 
waste everything, at least they re- 
spect women, and pay for everything 
they eat and drink,” 

‘And how about your customers 
here ?” 

“Well, some of them are rude 
and overbearing, and swear and use 
bad language if they don’t get their 
meals punctually, but on the whole 
they behave very decently. Now'the 
captain who left us yesterday had 
been billeted on to us for ten days, 
but he was always well-mannered 
and gentlemanly, bought all his own 
and his orderly’s food, and begged 
us to give him his meals when- 
ever it was most convenient to us; 
the Prussians are much the best 
amongst them.” 

“Then all I hope is that you 
won't have a certain Bavarian caval- 
ry captain of my acquaintance quar- 
tered on to you” (and what is more, 
I am Sorry I don’t know his name, 
or I would print it here in. large 
letters for the benefit of the public!) 
We drove the next day to our hos- 
pital, in the staff-surgeon’s clarence 
brougham, driven by a _ military 
coachman, and escorted by a mil- 
itary groom, and entered at once 
upon our functions. 

The chateau was ‘ pleasantly 
situate” on the banks of the Seine, 
a large modern house, having no 
architectural beauty, but built for a 
comfortable and roomy summer resi- 
dence, and yet capable of being 
thoroughly warmed by two huge 
caloriferes. The drawing - rooms 
on the ground and first floor, num- 
bering seven, had been made into 
krankensaale ; the rooms on the se 
cond floor distributed amongst the 
verwalter, the pfleger, and soldiers; 
and the offices, store-rooms, and 
kitchens, were build underground 
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The confusion, dirt, and disorder 
which here met our eyes were truly 
appalling. 

“7 ae here digress for a few 
minutes to explain, that when the 
war broke out, a large number 
of young men belonging to turn- 
vereins, and suchlike—artists, stu- 
dents, apothecaries, barbers, con- 
fectioners, innkeepers, carpenters, 
and engineers, formed themselves 
into, various corps, and, placing 
themselves under the direction of a 
fihrer or leader, offered their servi- 
ces as Freiwillige Krankenpfleger, 
and were distributed amongst the 
many hundred ambulances, Jlaza- 
reths, and hospitals which sprang up 
in France as the invasion advanced, 
and the numberless engagements 
kept filling them with sick and 
wounded. 

Many members of these corps 
were not only invaluable on the 
battle-fields, but of great help in 
the hospitals, and these deserved 
well of their country; but many, 
again, gave far more trouble than 
their occasional services were worth 
—looked upon their mission as a 
tour of pleasure, which would end 
in a triumphal entry into Paris— 
and lived on the fat of the land. 

To these worthless members our 
Freiwilligen, alas! belonged, with 
very few exceptions. They had di- 
vided the_work of the establishment 
amongst themselves, according to 
their several tastes: thus, one un- 
dertook the kitchen, another the 
stables, a third the marketing, a 
fourth the store-rooms and_ cellar, 
and the others were “supposed” 
to be required to look after the 
patients. 

The chef, who -had two hired 
Frenchwomen under him, passed 
his mornings riding the verwalter’s 
horses, and came into the kitchen, 
with his jack-boots and spurs on, 
only to eat his meals, The store 
and cellar keepers chose the best of 
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everything for their own especial 
consumption; the others strutted 
about in their costumes (red shirt 
and grey trousers stuck into high 
boots), and made their appearance at 
meal-time; and the patients, who 
seemed quite a secondary considera- 
tion in their estimation, were left to 
the care of the few exceptiofis which 
I have mentioned. That the “bad 
hats” must be removed, if system 
and order were to be introduced, 
was evident; but I foresaw that 
much diplomacy and ménagement 
would be required to effect this re- 
form; for if there is one thing 
that men hate more than another, it 
is to be “jostled” out of what they 
consider their rights by the feebler 
sex. 

Our verwalter, Herr Miiller, look- 
ed like anything but what he was— 
a Prussian,—young, tall, and very 
thin, his hair and eyes as black as a 
Spaniard’s, his features very regular, 
and his complexion colourless; a 
nervous delicate constitution, upon 
whom the hard work he had chosen 
to undertake, and the occasional 
‘passage of arms” with the Frei- 
willigen, had evidently told. 

When he had assigned to my com- 
panion her duties and responsibili- 
ties in the lower regions, and con- 
signed to us the keys of the store- 
rooms, he thus enlightened me as to 
my own work :— 

‘‘Every morning the meat and 
bread required for the hospital is 
brought from the village ;—-you will 
see that it is of the best quality, and 
fairly weighed, and give a receipt 
in French, keeping copies. of the 
same in German for the books: you 
will also receive and note down all 
other provisions, such as groceries, 
vegetables, salted meats, flour, and 
the wine brought for the patients, 
to whom you will distribute the lat- 
ter according to instructions received 
from \the staff-surgeon: you will 
twice a-day have to carve the por- 
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tions of meat for the patients, and 
see that the food is properly and 
fairly divided in the various wards : 
you will take charge of all the 
linen, see that the chauffage and 
éclairage of the whole establish- 
ment is properly attended to, and 
that the night-watches do their duty. 
As far a3 regards the krankensaale, 
and all that is concerned with the 
patients as well as the soldiers, your 
only authority is the staff-surgeon. 
For the rest, if any one gives you any 
trouble, you may always count upon 
my help and support.” 

The stabsarzt, who occupied two 
rooms on the first floor, was a man 
of sixty years, very tall and very thin 
also (the authorities had evidently not 
lived on the fat of the land!), clever, 
polished, well-read, and a _ good 
linguist, but a rigid disciplinarian, 
whose very wink was law; yet the 
patients were fond of him, for he 
was very kind and sympathising to 
them. 

The first few days of my new 
life was very up-hill work, but as 
one of our Freiwilligen (the best 
of them) had fallen ill of typhus, 
and died, we did not wish to intro- 
duce any reforms until the funeral 
was over. , 

Poor young man! he was the only 
son of a widow, and it was very 
hard that he should thus have to 
sacrifice the life he had devoted to 
the care of others. It was the rule 
with us, that whenever fresh cases 
of typhus or small-pox occurred, 
they were to be removed in the 
very first stage to the Schwerkran- 
ken lazareths, not a quarter of a 
mile distant; but Heinzman had 
only been ill four days, and his end 
was very sudden and unexpected. 

On the evening after the funeral, 
the stabsarzt and verwalter came 
up to our sitting-room, and we 
held a “council of war” on the 
subject of reorganisation. I sug- 
gested that the two French females 
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who were paid six franes a-day 
and who added to their total ignor. 
ance of cooking the faults of lay: 
ness, dirt, and dishonesty; should at 
once receive warning, and be Te 
placed by two convalescent soldiers 
under Madame Schmid’s surveil: 
lance, and a hard-working honest 
Jemme de peine hired at two 
francs a-day, to act as charwoman; 
also, that all superfluous Freiwilligen 
should be persuaded that their 
services were required in other 
ambulances, and removed thither 
by order of the Delegirter. 

The “vote of confidence” wag 
passed, and the following day the 
fiat was issued, and thenceforth the 
work of the establishment went on 
smoothly ; but my occupations and 
work redoubled, for Herr Miiller got 
intermittent fever, took to his bed, 
and kept it for many weeks, so that 
T had his work to do, and him to 
nurse into the bargain. 

This of course prevented my 
taking any of the duties at our 
other hospital at the Chateau 
Bruyéres, beyond portioning out 
the wine and provisions which were 
fetched from our store-rooms. 

Our patients numbered an aver- 
age of sixty, and, with few excep- 
tions, were well enough to crawl 
about the house, and sun_ them- 
selves at mid-day hours on the ter- 
race. They were distributed in the 
rooms proportionately to the size 
thereof; each Saal was numbered, 
and the inmates placed under the 
authority of a zimmer-commandant 
(generally a non-commissioned 
officer), who was responsible for 
their cleanliness, order, and obedi- 
ence to rules, and for any such 
offences as the breaking open of 
locked-up cupboards or spoiling of 
furniture. 

The patients’ meals numbered 


‘five a-day. At 8 a.m. café au lait 


and bread ; at 10 a.m. a slice of bread, 
either buttered or with a slice of 
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ham, sausage, or herring, and a glass 
of port-wine. At mid-day, dinner, 
consisting of thick soup (either 
erbswurst, Tice, sago, or barley), a 

-sized portion of meat (beef, 
mutton, veal, or lamb), and vege- 
tables. At 4 p.m. another edition 
of bread and cold meat, and more 
port-wine ; and in the evening soup, 
and meat hashed and warmed up in 
thick sauces, highly flavoured with 


' yinegar and onions, so dear to the 


German palate. 

The erbswurst or pease-sausage, 
prepared with a large proportion of 
meat and fat, for making soup, had 
been invented since the commence- 
ment of the war by a native of Ber- 
lin, who received from the Prussian 
Government 20,000 thalers for his 
patent. Its excessive cheapness and 
simplicity of preparation proved 
of inestimable value to the army. 
Each sausage is about 9 inches long, 
and weighs sixteen ounces; the cost 


is nine kreutzer or six sous; and as: 


three good portions of thick soup 
can be made out of it (by merely 
stirring it for ten minutes in boiling 
water), each portion comes toa penny. 
The terms I was on with the staff- 
surgeon, Dr. Meyer, were a curious 
compromise between perfect polite- 
ness and strict discipline. When- 
ever business took me into his study, 
if Iwas accompanied by any mem- 
ber of the establishment, he would 
not rise from his seat or writing- 
table, but merely turn round and 


give his orders, or answer my in- 
quiries in. a curt, business-like way ; 
but if I appeared alone, he seemed to 


‘ set aside the fact of my being “ only 


a nurse,” and, therefore, subject to 
military discipline—would rise in- 
stantly and bring his heels together, 
and, in the most polished manner, 
request to know how he could serve 
me.. 

Being summoned one morning 
into his presence, he thus spoke : 

‘* Friulein, ough your duties 
do not strictly oblige you to be in 
the wards, I know that the inter: 
est you take in the welfare of: my 
patients makes your visits frequent 
to them, and both I and they are 
grateful for the beneficial change 
they have brought; therefore it is 
my duty to tell you that this morn- 
ing a case of small-pox has broken 
out in Saal No. 5.” 

‘““You need not have the least 
anxiety about me, Herr Stabsarzt,” 
I answered, “for I have not the 
slightest fear of infection, and have 
often nursed people through small- 
pox.” . 

“So, so,” said the stern man, 
stroking his moustache; “you are 
not a bit afraid ?” 

** Not a bit.” 

“Very good then. I have given 
orders that the man is to be removed 
to Vitry within an‘hour; see that 
his blankets go with him, and do 
not return, and that his straw mat- 
tress is burnt at once.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


During the first three weeks of 
my life at Bellegarde, my time was 


so much occupied from early morn-- 


ing till the distribution of candles 
to the nachtwach, which closed my 
day’s work, that I often had to eat 
my meals standing, and never had 
leisure to go out of doors and inspect 
the premises; indeed, if it had not 


been for a. new moon, spied (luckily 
over my right shoulder) as I looked 
out of a window one evening, I 
should not have been aware that we 
had entered another month. | 

Letters from home did not reach 
me, but helped doubtless to build 
up that heap of correspondence 
known as the ‘Dead Letter Office,” 
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which must have become gigantic 
during the war; and there being a 
like failure in the arrival of news- 
papers, I remained in utter ignor- 
ance of passing events, though the 
distinct booming of the guns proved 
that the bombardment was still 
doing its murderous work. 

One sunny afternoon I contrived 
to get out for an hour, and got hold 
of the gardener, from whom I glean- 
ed information respecting the pro- 
prietor of our chateau—for the park 
and gardens, though sadly neglected 
now, had evidently been laid out 
with much taste, and in imitation 
of an English country-place; also 
the long line of green and hot 
houses showed that floriculture was 
a favourite occupation. 

Nor was I wrong in my conjec- 
tures, for the proprietor, Monsieur 
Perrier, was a wealthy man, a mem- 
ber of the Imperialist Government, 
and an “ Anglo-mane” into the 
bargain ; his household was English, 
from the butler to the groom, and 
his children had an English gover- 
ness. Of this latter fact I had been 
long aware ; for in my sitting-room, 
which evidently had been occupied 
by some ‘ Mees” of the family, I 
found various copy-books- scribbled 
over in more or less grammatical 
English, and corrected by an uncom- 
promisingly Anglo-Saxon “ scratch.” 

“Ah! if you could have seen the 
park and gardens, Mademoiselle,” 
said the gardener, ‘comme c’était 
tenu! I had fifteen men under me; 
the lawns were like velvet, and I 
would have defied you to pick up a 
dead leaf anywhere. And the serves 
always full of exotics and ferns— 
now I have no more coals, and 
cannot heat them; cela me fend le 
coeur de voir mourir de froid, ces 
pauvres plantes !” 

‘And what has become of the 
Perrier family ?” 

“ Helas! voila le malheur, they 
did as almost every one else—they 


fled ; the ladies and children to Bel- 
gium, and le Patron to Paris, where 
he is shut up now. He thought, as 
we all did, it would only last three 
weeks, and now it is three months, 
I have been obliged to send away 
all the gardeners and labourers, for 
there was neither work nor pay; 
and, good heavens! where is it 
all going to end ?—for when theysiege 
is raised and the Prussians gone, 
the real miseries of France will begi 

with civil war!” I little thought 
then how true his prophecy would 
turn out. 

“* And as no one was left in charge 
of this chateau, I presume M. Perrier * 
took with him his servants ?” 

“Yes, his French cook and a * 
valet, seven horses and a cow.” 

“Well, they won’t be starved out 
—that’s a comfort!” 

No matter how unbiassed in opin- 
ion and impartial in judgment one 
tries to be, I don’t think any one is 
free from the weakness of having 
favourites, and thus it was that some 
of our patients were to me objects 
of special interest and care. It was 
not only the gratitude and pleasure 
which beamed in their eyes, when- 
ever I appeared for the distribution 
of cigars, or “‘ titbits,” in the shape 
of an extra cup of afternoon coffee 
and biscuits which gratified my 
vanity, but the refinement and in- 
telligence displayed in their con- 
versation, when I went to have a 
friendly “chat” by their bedsides, 
which made me like them—and yet 
discipline forbade familiarity. One 
of their chief amusements was card- 
playing ; but no matter how inter- 
ested they might be in the game, I 
never passed through the wards that 


‘they did not instantly remove their 


pipes or cigars from their lips and 
stand at “ attention,” unless beckon- 
ed by me to remain seated. There 
was one Saal (No. 7), however, occu- 
pied by a rough set of Bavarians, 
and an uncouth zimmer-command- 
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ant, which I rarely entered; the 
inmates had been often severely re- 
primanded by the staff-surgeon for 
wilful damaging of trees and shrubs. 

Herr Miiller continuing to be 
arbeitsunfihig (incapable of duty), 
it became necessary for me to drive 
into Corbeil about once a-week on 
hospital] business with Dr Meyer; 
and although he would only give me 
about twenty-five minutes, I con- 
trived occasionally to get in a hasty 
visit to our friends, and glean some 
news of the sorties from Paris. 

One evening, as we returned rather 
late from town, I observed an un- 
usual commotion around our house. 
The line of railway from Paris to 
Orleans cut the park in two passing 
close to the building; a train was 
now stationary before it, the engine 
hissing angrily in the dark, and all 
the inmates of the establishment, 
including the patients, who had 
rushed out of the wards to see what 
was going on, were huddling round 
the engine-driver and stoker asking 
questions. 

What had happened ? 

A malicious but invisible hand 
had taken a long heavy bar of iron 
(probably from the neighbouring 
iron-foundry), and placed it across 
the rails, just before a train laden 
with wounded and French prison- 
ers was to pass. 

Luckily the engine-driver, who 
knew the propensity of French 
peasants for thus proving their 
“patriotism,” and was always on 
the look-out for “rocks ahead,” was 
going at slow speed, and perceived 
the dark object across the lines just 
in time to put on the break, and the 
train had only been thrown off the 
rails for a few yards. Who was the 
culprit? Nobody had been seen; 
no one could tell. There were no 
bones broken, and no a done, 
or the commune would have to 
pay a-heavy fine. 

Every one turned out to help; in 
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a few hours the train was in motion 
again (the wounded and prisoners 
having been cared for and fed), and 
henceforth the whole line to the 
next station was guarded by senti- 
nels day and night. 

Our military doctor, who always 
tasted the food himself before it 
was served out to the patients, 
expressed himself highly gratified 
with the reform worked by Ma- 
dame Schmid. Indeed, I could 
not help observing how some men, 
who had just come out of the 
typhus hospitals, and arrived pale, 
wan, and hardly able to craw 
while others’ complexions showe 
signs of very recent small-pox, soon 
became strong and healthy; and 
the drafting of men, well enough to 
return to their regiments, occurred 
much more frequently than at first. 

It was so arranged that the 
eovered waggons which brought 
fresh convalescents were used to 
convey those who left part of their 
way, so that they should not be 
exposed to cold, or to a fatiguing 
march at once. It occurred one 
day that the arrival of the waggons 
having been announced for a certain 
hour, a draft of twenty-two men, 
who were to leave with them, re- 
ceived orders to prepare for the 
journey, and came to me to get 
such articles of underclothing as 
they were in want of (and of which 
we kept a store), such as socks, 
drawers, woolen shirts and jackets ; 
also to have their bread-bags filled, 
their feld-flaschen replenished with 
wine or brandy, and (the favourites 
especially) their pockets stuffed with 
cigars, tobacco, lump-sugar, and 
toasted coffee-beans. But some 
delay occurred, the waggons did 
not arrive, and the departure had 
to be postponed for several days. 
That night, as I was descending to 
the lower regions to see that all the 
lights were extinguished, I met one 
of the soldiers in ghost-like attire 
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standing irresolute on the stairs; he 
looked deathly pale, and quite un- 
conscious as to his whereabouts. I 
took no notice, and continued going 
down. When I came up again, my 
friend was still standing on the 
same step. 

“What do you want, my good 
fellow?’ No answer. 

“Do you feel ill?” Same 
silence. Was he walking in his 
sleep? It looked rather like it; 
so I took him by the hand, and, 
leading him up to the landing (he 
followed passively), I faced him 
down the passage which led to his 
ward, and said— 

“There, now, go back to your 
room ;” but the man did not stir. 

“Do you want the doctor?’ Still 
no reply. 

Night watches seemed to me like 
policemen, never at hand when 
most wanted; therefore I knocked 
at the surgeon’s door, and, inform- 
ing him of what had occurred, went 
my ways up-stairs to Herr Miiller, 
who was very restless and feverish, 
and with whom I sat up part of 
the night, without hearing anything 
more of the nocturnal wanderer. 

The following morning I was 
sent for by Dr. Meyer. 

“ You distributed brandy amongst 
the twenty-two men who were to 
have left last evening?’ he asked. 
/ “Yes, Herr Stabsarzt, according 
to your instructions.” 

“True, but I did not contemplate 
what has resulted: it appears that 
several of the men emptied the con- 
tents of their feld-flaschen yester- 
day evening, and made themselves 
intoxicated. The man you met last 
night was not walking in his sleep, 
but was in a state of idiotic drunk- 
enness; in fact, he has made him- 
self so ill, that he will have to keep 
to his bed for a week at least; but 
the others must be punished.” 

“ How?” ; 

“They are to have no wine and 
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no cigars for three days; and when 
they do leave, you may fill their 
flasks—with water.” 

The culprits belonged to Saal 
No. 7, and were dealt with accord- 


ingly. 
he ee visits of inspec- 
tion had no fixed period,and it was a 
subject of gratification to our amour 
propre that .he always expressed 
himself so satisfied with our estab- 
lishment, and called it his “ model 
hospital.” Madame Schmid well de- 
served the praises lavished upon the 
lower regions under her charge, 
for they were, indeed, a marvel of 
cleanliness and order. The two mili- 
tary cooks were capital fellows, 
though they sometimes tried their 
chefesse’s temper. Indeed the char- 
woman remarked to me once:— 
“O’est une excellente femme, mais 
elle s’emporte comme une soupe au 
lait !” 

On Sunday afternoons a military 
chaplain (one of the most eloquent 
men it has been my good fortune 
to hear) performined divine service 
in the largest ward, The service 
lasted about half an hour, and con- 
sisted of a hymn sung very cor- 
rectly without accompaniment, an 
extempore prayer, and sermon to 
suit the occasion. The patients 
from the hospital at Chateau Bruy- 
éres came over, and all attended the 
service indiscriminately, both Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Those who 
were not strong enough to do other- 
wise sat on their beds; the others 
stood in a compact circle round the 
table in the centre of the room, 
where the chaplain plaeed his Bible, 
the only book he referred to. - It 
was touching to see the rapt at- 
tention of all these men, with their 
hands crossed and their eyes riveted 
on the ground. 

On one occasion, foremost amongst 
them stoop a fine tall Uhlan, who 
had arrived lately, and was still 
very pale and delicate-looking, ow- 
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ing to a severe attack of typhus and 
dysentry.. As the chaplain dilat- 
ed upon the gratitude which they 
ought all to feel, not only for the 
success which it had pleased God 
to give their armies, but for His 
especial blessing which had _ spared 
them the cruel end of so many of 
their comrades, and expressed the 
hope that an armistice and a peace 
would soon be concluded, whereby 
they would be able to return to 
their Vaterland and their families-— 
many @ subdued sob was heard. 

As I looked up to watch the 
scene, so simple and yet so impos- 
ing, I observed the tall Uhlan get- 
ting gradually whiter, and the blue 
rings under his eyes darker; in a 
moment more he staggered forward, 
and, by the help of two kranken- 
pyleger who were present, was led in- 
to the next ward. By the time [had 
reached his bedside with a basin 
of ice and cloths for his head, he 
had quite swooned away and lost 
all consciousness; the eloquence of 
the chaplain and the mention of his 
heimath had been too much for 
him—and yet he was one of those 
Uhlans of whom it had been said, 
“qu'il n’y avait rien de sacré pour 
ces gens la !” 

The number of our patients, 
which had diminished to an aver- 
age of fifty, was suddenly increased 
one week owing to the dazareth in 
‘the theatre at Corbeil having been 
burnt down. The pit and stage, 
which were lined with beds, were 
warmed by a calorifére built for the 
purpose, and this was managed 
by a Frenchman. One morning 
the surgeon, finding the chauffeur 
had arrived much later than was 
his wont, and that the patients 
were complaining of the cold, se- 
verely reprimanded the culprit for 
his inattention ; in less than an hour 
the building was discovered to be 
on fire, the calorifére haying been 
overheated. The scene which en- 
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sued was described to me by Ma- 
dame Louit, who lived close by, as 


horrible: the sick, urged by the fear 


of being burnt alive, rushing wildly - 
out into the street—the screams of 
the wounded, who were not able to 
stir—the roaring of the flames, and 
cracking of timber, would have 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
bravest. Yet all was so promptl 
and well managed that not one life 
was lost; and as the last wounded 
man was carried oyt in a blanket, 
the stage gave way completely, and 
in a few moments the wooden build- 
ing was a black smoking mass. 
Some one had even had the pre- 
sence of mind to think of saving 
the eaisse; but all the beds, linen, 
instruments, and medicaments had 
been destroyed. 

Some people declared that the 
chauffeur had expressly overheated 
the furnace out of spite, because he 
had been severely handled by the 
surgeon; but many, like me, were of 
opinion that it had rather been done 
par surcroit de zéle, wishing to 
make up for lost time—for surel 
none but a fiend would take suc 
means to vindicate himself. This 
view of the case was taken by his 
judges when the trial came on, and 
the Frenchman was acquitted of all 
evil intentions. 

There is nothing like a catastrophe - 
to make one specially prudent and 
mindful of accidents: this conhfla- 
gration immediately suggested to 
me the necessity of having all the 
chimneys swept in our establish- 
ment, for I had’ ascertained that it 
had not been done since the winter 
began, and I knew that roaring’ fires 
had been kept up constantly, 

The fumiste, from a village a 
few miles distant, was sent for, and _ 
came with the indispensable little 
Savoyards (there must be very few 
Savoyards left on their native soil, 
for they seem to be all chimney- 
sweeps and organ-grinders abroad). 

3c 
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The little imps, as they descended 
from their dusky regions, reported 
that it was high time the ope-ation 
-was performed, especially in the 
upper stories. But the following 


dny it was found impossible to use. 


the kitchen-range: theflue had many 
angles before it reached the outer 
world, und in cleaning it out, the soot 
hac evidently accumulated in one 
corner, and thus the smcke, no ; find- 
ing sufficient exit, returned and filled 
all the kitchen and offices to suffo- 
cition. The fumiste was again 
sent for, but did not come. On the 
morrow the surgeon complained the 
food was smoked —no wonder! 
Another messenger was despatched 
for the unwilling sweep, who pro- 
mised immediate attendance, but 
with no better result. At last I 
went to the surgeon :—“ The yer 
tion below is untenable,” said I; 
“we are obliged to keep the win- 
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dows open: the fumiste does not 
appear; Madame Schmid and her 
acolytes have ‘struck ;’ and if some- 
thing is not done <t once, the pa- 
tients will not get any supper.” 

‘*Go,” replied the surgeon, “and 
tell two of the soldiers below, who 
are sawing wood, to put on their 
unj“orms, take their guns, and fetch 
the fellow down instantly.” 

In less than an hour the prisoner 
appeared between his two guards, 
looking very much frightened, and 
the two little sweeps’ faces behind 
him were almost white with terror. 

As they entered the kitchen the 
soldiers remained on guard at the 
door, until not only the flue was 
taken to pieces, cleaned out, and 
remounted, but until the fire had 
been lit in the range, and found to 
draw perfectly; then they accom- 
panied the culprits to the gate and 
released them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When the armistice was declared, 
and the entrance of the German 
troops into the forts made known, 
it was a source of great delight to 
the ‘inmates of Bellegarde The 
Landwehr men already began to 
look forward to going back to their 
wives and children; those of the 
regular army had been sorely tried 
by hard fighting and sickness, and 
contemplated with joy the return to 
their Vaterland; and the doctors 
and krankenpfleger had had six 
months of very hard work, and 
were not sorry that their labours 
were going to cease. 

That peace would ultimately be 
made, without any more fighting, 
was fully expected. The patients, 
who were very fond of talking 
politics, were always very anxious 
to know what opinion the foreign 


press had of the Franco-German . 


war, and what they dared say about 


the politics of that “schlau kopf 
(sly-head) Bismark.” 

‘As I now received my English 
papers regularly, they would all flock 
eagerly around me to hear the trans- 
lation of some good and impartial 
“leader” in the ‘ Pall Mall;’ and 
the ‘Graphic’ was a great source of 
amusement to them—Mr. Sydney 
Hall’s bold sketches of the incidents 
of the war being greatly appreciated. 

There was a little dark-haired 
Bavarian, by name Frick, who had 
a beloved camarade in a blond Prus- 
sian, and who never seemed to enjoy 
anything without he shared his de 
light. As he saw me enter the 
ward with the ‘Graphic’ in my 


hand, he would rush to the bottom 


of the stairs, and sing out to the 
young one above, “Kloana, komm 
geschwind runna, und betrocht @ 
schéne Bilder;” which in hoch- 
deutsch meant,—* Little one, come 
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down quickly, and look at the 
beautiful engravings !” 

When the time came for these 
two inseparables to be parted, it 
was truly touching. They fell upon 
each other’s necks, and cried like 
women; and for days after Frick 
had left, we could with difficulty 
persuade his friend to eat. 

J was sent for one morning to the 
staff-surgeon’s sanctum, and when I 
entered, found him studying a huge 
and detailed map of a small portion 
of France. 

“Friiulein,” quoth he,;“‘I propose, 
now that our patients are getting on 
so nicely, and that my assistant- 
surgeon from Bruyéres can look 
after them in my absence, to give 
myself a day or two’s leave, paying 
a visit to Versailles and some of the 
batteries around Paris. As you 


have letters for headquarters, would 
ou not like to accompany me. 
“Of all things, Herr Stabsarzt, I 
should enjoy it immensely; but can 
I get two days’ leave also ?” 


“Well, Herr Miiller is getting on 
much better, and I think that in a 
few days you can be spared. See, 
here is the map, and our route dis- 
tinctly marked: my little German 
horses will manage the journey very 
easily in two days, and it will give 
me great pleasure to escort you.” 

I thanked the kind old gentle- 
man, and went on my way rejoic- 
ing, but that week passed and the 
next, Herr Miiller did not get strong- 
er, and the Versailles plan seemed 
to vanish from the horizon of pos- 
sibility. Ever since the armistice 
had been declared, it seemed a sig- 
nal for the French about us to brag, 
and to defy regulations and con- 
tracts. Before, they had been hum- 
ble. and cringing enough—indeed, 
some of them had filled their coffers 
meanwhile; but now our butcher, 
who had delivered daily an average of 
a hundred and sixty pounds of meat, 
at a franc and a half per pound, be- 
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‘and the baker would suddenly stop 


his supply for a day or two without 
giving any reason, save that now he 
could sell it elsewhere, or send it to 
Paris. Our staff-surgeon, however, 
did not allow these defaults to con- 
tinue, and threatened military inter- 
ference, armistice or no armistice. 
So the Frenchmen thought better 
of it, and mended their ways. 

M. Lefort, the butcher, thought 
himself, like all his class, ‘‘ trés fort 
sur la politique,” and never lost an 
opportunity of giving his views of 
the “ situation.” When I remarked 
upon how distinctly the bombard- 
ment was heard from Bellegarde, he 
would “say, “ Tout cela ‘ce n’est rien, 
voyez-vous ; cela cofite un argent fou 
aux Prussiens, et cela ne fait aucun 
mal anos forts. Ah! Trochu c’est 
Y homme du peuple, et il ne les 
cédera jamais.” ‘Oh, that is noth- 
ing! it cost the Prussians a heap of 
money, and does not damage our 
forts a bit. Ah! Trochu is the man 
of the people, and he will never 
surrender !” 

After the armistice had been de- 
clared, and the forts (almost knocked 
to pieces) had surrendered to the 
Germans, M. Lefort was nowise sub- 
dued by the fact, but explained. it 
by, ‘ Vendus!/ trahis! c’est cet ani- 
mal de Trochu qui a tout vendu @ 
Guillaume; the forts are nothing, 
it is in the town itself that the 
Prussians will never dare to enter, 
for not one of them would come out 
alive!” 

Amongst the Prussian soldiers 
whose duty it was to saw wood and 
carry water was a Pole, by name 
Jetzoreck, a quiet, taciturn, sedate 
young Landwehr man, who was 
looked upon as the steadiest and 
most hardworking of the lot; what 
was my astonishment, therefore, one 
evening to hear high words between 
him and Madame Schmid, and on 
descending to inquire the cause of 
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the tumult, to find the Pole (who had _ 


had half a day’s leave) in a hopeless 
state of drunkenness. Now he had 
often earned from me, by his good 
behaviour, and little services; such 
as carrying wood up to my room, an 
extra glass of schnaps,.or an extra 
good cigar, and I flattered myself 
that a soft word would turn away 
wrath; but I was mistaken, and 
finding that no persuasion availed, 
he had to be led away by two of 
his comrades and put to bed. 

On the morrow there was a gentle 
tap at my door, and Jetzoreck ap- 
peared pale and contrite. 

“Oh, Friulein,” said he, “I am 
geing to be put under arrest for 
three days, but I wanted to come 
first and ask you to forgive me for 
my rudeness last night.” 

“But how comes it,” I asked, 
“that you, of all others, could have 
got intoxicated ?” 

“Well,” he answered, twisting 
his cap around in his fingers, and 
looking ruefully at his toes, “the 
fact is, when I went to town yester- 
day morning, I found a letter from 
my wife announcing the birth of a 
fifth child, so I went to the wine- 
shop and had a bottle of schnaps.”} 

“Well, I’m very sorry for you, 
Jetzoreck, and I hope neither case 
will happen again ;” but I did not 
inquire if joy or despair had driven 
this young father of a family to the 
companionship of the bottle! 

Within a few days we had an- 
other culprit brought to trial. The 
gardener came to complain to me 
‘that one of the patients had broken 
the valve of one of the ponds in the 
-_ whereby all the water had run 
off. 


“Did you see any one do it?’ I 
inquired. 

“No; but shortly after I had 
found it out, I saw two of them 
standing at the edge of the pond—it 
must have been the same.” 

““Who were they, can you tell ?” 


“‘ The tall, fair man, with the blue 
coat and white facings, and the 
young Bavarian with the scar under 
his eye.” 

Two of my favourites, one of 
them my Uhlan! I followed the 
gardener to see what mischief had 
been done, and then with a hea 
heart proceeded to find the two men. 

As I entered the ward, I first 
called the zimmer-commandant: he 
had not heard anything about it ; but 
would I interrogate the men myself ? 

‘One of you have damaged one of 
the ponds, and caused all the water 
to run off,” I said; “it is a wilful 
spoiling of property which does not 
belong to you, and you ought to be 
ashamed to give the French the 
right to complain of your Vandalism, 
even in the last days of your inva- 
sion ; who of you did it?” The men 
looked at each other, the Uhlan 
turned a shade paler, but no one 
spoke. 

“Was it you?” I asked the Ba- 
varian. 

“Nein, Friulein,” in a very de- 
cided voice ;—then to the Uhlan: 

“Was it you ?” 

“ Nein, Fraulein!” 

“Think again,” I added; “you 
were both seen near the pond while 
the water was running out.” 

“Yes,” replied the Uhlan, “ Kraft 
and I were both up there this morn- 
ing, but the mischief was already 
done ; I give you my word of honour 
as a soldier that we did not do it.” 
And the tall fellow drew himself up, 
and looked fearlessly out of his 
bright blue eyes, like the gentleman 
that he was. 

“Very well,” I said, “and I give 
you my word of honour, that if 
within twenty-four hours the man 
who did the mischief is not found, 
you shall none of you have cigars 
for three days,” and therewith I re 
tired. 

Before the evening I heard & 
knock at my door: ‘Herein !” 
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The Uhlan stood before me, his 
right hand up to his forehead— 
“Entschuldigen Sie, Friulein (ex- 
cuse me), we have found out who 
broke the pipe; it was Henkel, one 
of the Prussian orderlies.” 

“Gut,” I said; “ the staff-surgeon 
will settle that matter. I am very 
glad it was not you.” “And so am 
I,” he replied; saluted, turned on 
his heel, and I heard the ring of his 
heavy spurs down the passage. 

When the Delegirter, paid us his 
next visit, he brought with him the 
head-surgeon, and “inspector of all 
the hospitals; luckily it was on 
a Saturday—everything had been 
scoured, the day was very bright, 
and the whole place was radiant 
with well-scrubbed marble. floors 
and polished metal.. The Prussian 
official was lavish of his praises, and 
aired his best English for my edifi- 
cation. He also informed us that 
the armistice had been prolonged for 
five days, and that as peace would 
probably follow, our hospitals would 
take in no more patients, but in the 
course of a fortnight we should have 
to send home the men, and close the 
establishments. 

On the same evening, as I was 
carving the meat for the patients, 
the staff-surgeon came into the kit- 
chen, and thus spoke to me:— 

“The number of our men haying 
now considerably diminished, and 
Herr Maller being able to get about 
a little, there is no reason why you 
should not have the couple of days’ 
leave you have so well earned, there- 
fore we will now put into execution 
the little trip to Versailles which I 
planned three weeks ago, and start 
to-morrow morning. The carriage will 
be ready at 4.30 a.m., for we have a 
long journey before us, and must 
start betimes; please to see that we 
have some provisions with us, for 
ourselves, and the coachman and 
groom.” 

The notice was short, especially as 
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I had several orders to leave, papers 
to write out, and my ‘‘ Sunday best” 
to pack up in a small bag, but I was 
too elated to care about much sleep ; 
and at half-past four next morning, 
we had a cup of coffee, and were 
seated in the carriage. Of course it 
was quite dark, but by the time we 
reached Sceaux the sun was shining 
brightly. The large map I had seen 
in the surgeon’s study was referred 
to whenever the coachman was 
doubtful what road to take; it was 
evidently one of those wonderfully 
detailed maps which the Prussians 
possessed of the enemy’s country, of 
which one had heard so much, and 
it was so accurate that it indicated 
side-roads unknown to the very in- 
habitants. 

At Sceaux we descended, and, fol- 
lowed by the carriage, walked through 
Bagneux to ‘ Fontenay aux Roses.” 
These were the vorposten (advanced- 
posts) of the Bavarian artillery dur- 
ing the siege, and more ruined, for- 
saken villages cannot be imagined; the 
batteries built all along the heights 
(all silent now), with the trenches 
and casemates, showing the marks 
where the French shells, which re- 
sponded from the Forts of Issy and 
Vanvres, ploughed up the ground. 
The pavements in the streets had 
been, torn down, and. some of the 
houses demolished from the roof to 
the cellar. Even the Mairie, the 
tallest and most conspicuous build- 
ing, turned into a hospital and with 
a red-cross flag flying over it, had 
not been spared ; and so the wound- 
ed who were saved had been re- 
moved to more distant places. 

At Chatillon the devastation was 
rather less; it was evident that be- 
fore they found themselves _bom- 
barded by their own guns, and had 
to “fly,” the French had discovered 
the truth of the Prussians respecting 
all houses and property not aban- 
doned by the owners; for whereas 
on some doors was chalked, “II 
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Compagnie I Offizier 9 Mann,” or 
“T Jiger Battaillon 18 Mann,” or 
‘“Feld-Commando,” on others was 
scrawled in large letters the informa- 
tion that they were “Maison habi- 
tée,” or, with small regard to ortho- 
graphy, ‘‘Maison 4 bittez par le 
Propriétaire.” Here we picked up 
several pieces of shell, which were 
heaped up in the corners of the 
streets with the sweepings. From 
Chatillon to the Fort of Issy the 
famous map indicated a road lead- 
ing straight across the fields, and the 
surgeon decided upon taking it, in 
preference to the longer highroad 
round Vanvres. 

We passed (the carriage still fol- 
lowing) close to this last fort, with 
its new earthworks so peppered by 
ball and shell that it looked like a 
huge ant-hill against which gravel 
had been thrown. 

As we approached Issy, we sud- 
denly came upon an unexpected 
obstruction in the shape of a wide 
deep ditch filled with empty gabions, 
and the bank formed by the fresh 
earth thrown up. We could manage 
to clear the ditch and scramble up 
the bank, and so doubtless could the 
horses had we been on their backs, 
but with a heavy brougham at their 
heels it became a serious dilemma. 

As we were making up our minds 
to retrace our steps, an artillery 
officer, who had perceived us from 
afar, came galloping up, and having 
ascertained our wishes, he assured 
us the evil would be remedied di- 
rectly, cleared the ditch (sitting his 
steed remarkably well), careered in 
the direction of some earthworks, and 
reappeared with eight pioneers and 
their spades, who set to, and in 6 
few minutes had filled the ditch and 
levelled the ground for the distance 
of a few yards, to enable the carriage 
to drive easily over it on to the road 
again. 

During this process a lively con- 
versation was kept up between the 


two gentlemen, after reciprocal self- 
introductions. 

‘ But,” remarked the officer, “‘ how 
did you come to take this road ?” 

“* Because,” said the surgeon, “T 
found it marked out on my map.” 

‘Excuse me,” rejoined the other, 
“‘T think you must be mistaken, for 
we haven't the road marked on 
ours.” . 

‘‘Allow me,” said the surgeon, 
fetching his map from the brougham ; 
“you see here, ‘Route stratégique, 
supposed to be used for gun-car- 
riages.” © 

“Ganz richtig,” replied the officer ; 
““T congratulate you on the perfect 
accuracy of your map, which must 
be more recent even than ours.” 

At the foot of the hill leading up 
to Issy, we left the carriage and 
walked up. The staff-surgeon pre- 
sented himself and me to the major 
in command, who gave us two Prus- 
sian Engineer officers to show us 
over the fort. Whata mass of ruins 
the place presented! and it had been 
said that the bombardment had not 
injured the fortresses! No wonder 
they capitulated! the three barracks 
entirely destroyed, nothing but some 
of the outer walls as high as the 
first story left; one side of the 
bastions, notwithstanding the new 
earthworks thrown up, literally torn 
asunder, and an. enormous breach 
made, more than a hundred feet in 
diameter, and reaching to the second 
wall of the powder magazine—and 
on the same side, some of the case- 
mates even had been shattered to 
pieces. 

The German flag (red, gold, and 
black, was flying from the northern 
bastion; and in the inner square 
hundreds of Prussians were occu- 
pied moving the matériel, and clear- 
ing the mountains of broken shells, 
hand-grenades, and ziicker hiite (su- 
gar-loaves, or shrapnell shot) with 
which it was strewn. I could not 
account for the presence of an enor- 
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mous coil of wire-rope, which looked 
like a cable, and on inquiring, was 
informed that it had been used by 
the marines for bringing up the 
guns; nor could I help wondering 
whether the bragging and sanguine 
M. Lefort would still hold to his 
opinion that the forts had been 
sold,” had he witnessed the ruin 
and desolation around us. 

Returning to our carriage, we 
drove through Clamart and Meudon 
to Sévres, which we reached at mid- 
day, and where we gave the stout 
little German horses the two hours’ 
rest they richly deserved. 

The bridge over the Seine, of 
which one arch had been blown up 
and repaired, was then the line of 
demarcation between the French and 
German dominion, and a wooden 


barrier in the shape of an X was 


placed up at the entrance, Here Ger- 
man and French authorities stood 
to examine the passes of the thou- 
sands of people hurrying to and fro 
with provisions. Perfect good-feel- 
ing seemed already to have been 
established between the enemies, 
who cracked endless jokes together 
over the exhibition of papers. 

We then walked to St. Cloud, 
that beautiful royal residence, now 
burnt and mutilated out of all shape 
by the big gun of Mont Valerien 
in its attempt to sweep out the 
enemy, who held too commanding a 
position over Paris. 

When the Germans at first occu- 
pied St. Cloud, many of the works 
of. art the palace contained (as well 
as the valuable collection of porce- 
lains at Sévres) had been, by the 
order of the Crown Prince, removed 
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and consigned to the French autho- 
rities, but still a great many pic- 
tures and rare fixtures remained. 
As soon as the shells began to fall 
with such deadly precision that 
conflagration was inevitable, orders 
were issued to save the valuables ; 
but “Mother Valérie’s Chickens” 
had no consideration for art, and 
two soldiers having already lost 
their lives in the attempt, the palace 
had to be abandoned a prey to the 
roaring flames, which soon left no- 
thing but a heap of blackened walls, 
crumbled masonry, molten metal, 
and crushed glass. The fountains 
played still, exemplifying the. say- 
ing of the brook, ‘‘Men may come 
and men may go, but I go on for 
ever ;” but the famous orange-walk, 
with the southern trees all killed 
by the frost and neglect, was a sad 
sight. 

From the top of the hill, where 
now the “Lanterne de Diogéne” 
was a shapeless heap of stones, we 
had a glorious view of Paris. The 

olden dome of the Invalides shone 
brightly in the sun; the sky was so 
cloudless, the atmosphere so clear, 
that the towers of ‘“ Notre Dame,” 
the “ Arc de Triomphe” (so soon to 
become triumphal for the victors), 
and the Column of the Bastille, 
stood out in bold relief. 


As we sat gazing at the huge be- 
sieged city, with its distinct line of 
enceinte at our feet, a regiment 


singing the ‘“Wacht am Rhein” 
passed below us, the rich stirring 
notes of the men’s voices bringing 
up the refrain,— 


“Fest bleibt und treu, die Wacht am 
‘Rhein 1” 


CHAPTER IX, 


We arrived at Versailles at 4 p.m., 
and at the Etappen-Commando. re- 
ceived a printed order, which, at the 
Mairie, was exchanged for a “ biliet 


de logement” for “un officier, une 
dame, deux domestiques, et deux 
chevaux,” at a hotel in the Rue de la 
Paroisse. What a contrast Versailles 
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resented, with its neatly-swept 

oad streets and fine shops, to 
other French towns occupied by the 
enemy! The streets were full of 
life, and thronged with military of 
every kind; not even at a review 
had I seen such a variety of uniforms, 
and it appeared to me there were 
far more officers than men. 

The Emperor had never establish- 
ed his court in the chateau of. the 
Louis’s, nor inhabited the palace 
raised, ‘‘A toutes les gloires de la 
France,” as I had been led to believe, 
but from the first had taken up his 
quarters at the Prefecture, where we 
now went to hear five military bands 
perform his tafel-musik. 

The Crown Prince lived in a villa 
called Les Ombrages, situated on a 
hill beyond the railway station, and 
the schlau kopf, Bismark, worked 
out his political web+in a house 
of modest appearance in a side 
street. 

On the following morning we 
went to breakfast at a café, and 
then visited the chateau. There had 
been the previous day an “ evacua- 
tion” of the sick and wounded to- 
. wards Germany, so that only fifty- 
three now remained to occupy the 
spacious saloons, hung with huge 
pictures of Napoleon’s victories. I 
inquired of the surgeon who escorted 
us through the “ royal wards ” if they 
had not found the chateau a con- 
venient building to transform into 
2n hospital ; his answer was— 

“Yes, as far as space was con- 
cerned, for we have had as. many as 
800 beds occupied at a time, but 
many conveniences for such an es- 
tablishment were wanting, and our 
great difficulty was to heat the 
galleries during the rigid winter we 
have had.” 


I noticed that the difficulty had 
been overcome by placing an iron 
Stove in the centre of the rooms, upon 
an iron flooring, and running the 
flues through the top of the window, 
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where an iron plate had been sub- 
stituted for the pane of glass, 

The patients (all. officers) were 
mostly yery dangerous cases, and 
many of them looked as if the 
French chateau would be their last 
earthly residence, I was very anxious 
to see the Galerie des Glaces, where, 
a few days previously, King William 
had been proclaimed Emperor, and 
which so lately had been the scene 
of a theatrical pageant, on a grand 
scale, with real kings and princes on 
the stage, and now reflected in its 
mirrors sick and dying men, and 


‘nurses gliding noiselessly from bed 


to bed. The gildings and frescoes 
of the gorgeous ceiling, which had 
crowned the great historical play, 
looked down now upon. a sadly real 
drama. 

Leaving my _  staff-surgeon _ to 
wander through the Park to the 
Trianons, and settling to meet him 
at our quarters, where we were to 
dine at two o’clock, I did some shop- 
ping in the town, and then, crossing 
the station, passed several Prussian 
and Bavarian sentinels, placed at 
intervals along the garden of Les 
Ombrages, and, reaching the house, 
inquired if I could see H.R.H’s 
Hofmarschall, Count von Eulenberg. 
I had sometime previously, while at 
Corbeil, received another letter from 
this gentleman, requesting me to 
send on by post the letter of intro- 
duction I had for H.R.H., and this 
I had done, 

A very military butler took in 
my card, and in a few seconds I 
followed him into a comfortable 
but simply-furnished room, with an 
alcove occupied by the Graf, who 
informed me he regretted not being 
able to present me to the Prince, as 
H.R.H. was then visiting his impe- 
rial father at the Prefecture. 

In my interview I inquired. of 
the Graf if Versailles harboured 
such a luxury as an English banker, 
and he advised me to apply for 
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correct information to our représen- 
tant, Mr. Odo Russell, who inhabited 
the same house as, the ‘Times’ 
Correspondent, at No, 6 Place Hoche. 
To our représentant’s abode I 
therefore bent my steps, and was 
fortunate enough to find him at 
home. I don’t know whether it is 
yet true that, in recognition of his 
peculiarly distinguished and con- 
spicuous services, Mr, Odo Russell 
has been offered the —— Embassy, 
but at least—and of such things a 
woman without any “rights” may, 
perhaps, be suffered to speak—he 
has a terse yet lucid diction sin- 
gularly expressive of intellectual 
power, and that thoughtful high- 
bred courtesy which is the fitting 
ornament of a statesman represent- 
ing our gracious Sovereign at a 
foreign court. He told me that 
M. Thiers was to have an inter- 
view with the Emperor that day 
on the subject of the preliminaries 
of peace, and that afterwards his 
Majesty would probably take his 
daily drive. As I was very anxious 
to get a sight of this royal person- 
age who had become such a “‘ point 
de mire” for the universe, I hurried 
back to our hotel to inform the 
staff-surgeon of the chance in pros- 
pect’; and as soon as we had dined 
we set forth for the Prefecture, 
where we were told by a sentinel that 
the Kaiser’s carriage and escort were 
waiting for him under the portico, 
whence ‘he would shortly drive 
out: 

In a few minutes there was a 
slight stir in the courtyard, and we 
stepped up close to the gates, when 
a sergeant of feld-gendarme (who 
seemed to have sprung, up out of a 
trap-door, so sudden was his appear- 
ance) begged us to stand back a few 
paces. Did he take me fora female 
regicide, or think I kept revolvers 
or Orsini bombs hidden in the folds 
of my skirt? I had no time to 


propound this question before the 
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clatter of horses’ feet was heard, and 
the Kaiser emerged wrapped up in 
a fur cloak, seated in a very shabby 
“victoria” drawn by four mean- 
looking black horses, ridden by two 
sorry-looking postilions. 

It doubtless was incumbent on me 
to look with awe, or respect at least, 
upon the mighty king; but suddenly 
the words in ‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland ’—“ You are old, Father 
William, and your hair is very grey” 
—occurred to me, and it may be that 
this sudden recollection of once 
familiar words a little disturbed my 
solemnity, for I felt the feld-gen- 
darme scowling at me while he sal- 
uted his Kaiser as he passed out of 
the gate. 

The interview with M. Thiers 
must have been unsatisfactory, for 
the face so often described as bearing 
une empreinte de bonhommie mili- 
taire looked very black under the 
military visor, and the snowy mous- 
tache was décidément herissée. 

We had a long drive home through 
Biévres, Palaiseau, Longjumeau, and 
Morangis, but the stout little horses 
accomplished it in four hours, and 
before eight o’clock that evening we 
had returned to Bellegarde. 

The armistice was to end on Sun- 
day night, the 26th of February ; but 
rumours were already current that 
the entry of the German troops into 
Paris had been the rock on which 
the vessel of peace had struck—and 
sunk; and it was generally believed 
that on the Monday morning’ hostil- 
ities would recommence, Our hos- 
pital at Bruyéres had already been 
broken up, and our own patients 
reduced to a very small number, 
and these were to be sent off in a 
few days. Our staff-surgeon was 
also to depart on the same day, but 
he informed me I should be required 
to stay on for about a week with 
Herr Miller and our three freiwil- 
ligen, for the purpose of taking care 
that the ‘chateau, when given up, 
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should be left in as orderly and 
cleanly a state as possible. 

“Tf peace is not signed,” he added, 
‘and hostilities recommence, I shall, 
of course, have to take the direction 
of another hospital. Are you tired 
of your work ? or may I send for you 
to occupy the same post with me 
again ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered; “you 
may count upon me. I have not the 
least wish to give up work as long 
as I can be useful.” 

The first train ‘which passed our 
house on Monday morning was 
adorned with laurel-branches, and 
the soldiers it conveyed waved their 
hands out of the carriage-windows, 
and shouted ‘“Friede! Friede !” 
(peace), so that we knew the storm 
- had been weathered, though, per- 
haps, at the sacrifice of Parisian 
amour propre. 

And now active preparations were 
made for the departure of the last 
batch of, patients, who all came to 
bid me farewell. I did not observe 
my friend the Uhlan among them, 
but he arrived soon after alone, and 
having expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness and attention he had 
received during his convalescence, 
he added— 

“Friulein, you have got a brother 
in the army, have you not ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; “‘warum ?” 

““Because I wanted to leave you 
a little token of gratitude; but, as 
it is a thing unsuited to a lady, I 
thought you would like to give it to 
your brother as an errinerung des 
Seldzug’s” (a souvenir of the cam-: 
paign); and he drew from under his 
coat a wooden pipe, which he had 
cleverly fashioned and carved out of 
the branches of a tree. 

“Thank you,” I said; “you are 
right. It is certainly not suited to 
a lady; but I shall keep it with 
pride, as a remembrance of one of 
my favourite patients.” 

The chateau looked quite sad and 
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unheimlich when the wards were 
all empty, and we seemed to wander 
like des dmes en peine about the long 
passages and deserted salons; but 
there was plenty of work left to do, 

What remained of provisions, 
groceries, and candles, we distri- 
buted amongst the poor French 
about us, as well as some sheeting , 
and blankets; but the bulk of the 
linen had to be packed up in ticketed 
bags, and, with the bedding, sent to 
the central depot in Corbeil, whence 
they would be forwarded to the 
hospitals in Germany. The account- 
books had to be balanced, the house 
thoroughly cleansed, the furniture 
~~ in the rooms from whence 
it had been removed, and the porce- 
lain returned to its cupboards. 

The entry into Paris was now 
free; and having heard from my 
brother that he had arrived from 
England to fetch me, I decided, in- ° 
stead of writing (for letters took 
four days to reach the capital, not 
more than sixteen miles distant), te 
go myself and ask him to wait a 
few days more for me, if his leave 
permitted it. One of our freiwil- 
ligen, who had the stable depart- 
ment under his care, and who was 
delighted at this chance of seeing 
Paris before he returned home, of- 
fered to drive me there and back 
in an open victoria. I explained 
to him how hazardous to him the 
journey would be, for the exaspera- 
tion of the mob against all Ger- 
mans would place him in a very 
dangerous position should his 
nationality be suspected; but he 
begged so hard to be allowed to go 
that I gave in, though not with- 
out serious misgivings. 

The next morning, provided with 
a map of Paris, my English passport 
and a French and German Jaisser- 
passer signed by the prefect of Cor- 
beil, we started for the capital. On 
leaving Villejuif we crossed the 
Prussian barrier, and descending the 
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hill which runs under Fort Bicétre 
to the Porte d’Italie, we entered 
Paris proper. An octroi guard 
asked if I had anything liable 
to duty, but neither he nor the 
Mobiles at the barriére seemed to 
notice my. Prussian driver. 

Proceeding at a brisk trot along 
the Boulevard de lH6pital to the 
quai, we continued along the river 
across the Pont Neuf, then the 
Place de l’H6tel de Ville, and fol- 
lowed the Rue de Rivoli until we 
‘turned into the familiar cour of 
Hotel Meurice. It being a Sunday, 
the streets were thronged; all the 
men seemed to. be in uniform, and 
every one bent upon seeking amuse- 
ment; and to this fact I attributed 
my having been allowed to pass un- 
molested. I cannot say that I felt 
at all comfortable, for carriages be- 
ing then a very rare article, I knew 
that we did not pass unobserved; 
and although I pretended to be in- 
tently absorbed in a number of the 
‘Mot d'’Ordre,’ for the life of me I 
could not have repeated one word 
that was printed thereon. 

Once under the shelter of Meu- 
rice’s, I breathed again freely. I 
inquired if my brother were in. 

“He went off not an hour ago 
for Calais,” answered the manager. 
“Having vainly waited for days for 
an answer to his letter, he concluded 
you were no longer at the hospital, 
and, his leave being over, he had to 
return.” 

This put me out sadly, but it 
could not be helped. Where could 
I put my horse up for a couple of 
hours, as I had another drive of 
sixteen miles before me ? 

“We have no stables in the 
hotel,” was the answer. ‘ There is 
one two streets off; but I don’t ad- 
vise you to send the carriage there 
with your German coachman—you 
may never see them again.” 

So we drew the vehicle up into a 
remote corner of the seconde cour, 
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covering the horse with blankets, and 
stuffing his nose into a bagfull of 
oats. At four o’clock the manager 
—whose feelings were divided be- 
tween sympathy for an old customer 
and fellowmember of the Red Cross 
Society (for the hotel had been turned 
into an ambulance during the siege), 
and regard for his own safety in 

ing to harbour a Prussian—advised 
me to leave the town while it was 
yet daylight, and most of the people 
were bent in the direction of the 
Champs Elysees, and because the 
exit of the town was far more 
hazardous then the entry. 

“Tf you get into any difficulty,” 
was his last piece of advice, “‘ show 
your English passport—that may 
save you; but if the canaille get 
hold of your coachman, nothing will 
save him from their fury; so tell 
him on no account to speak a word, 
or he might betray himself.” 

We took the same streets again; 
and I was congratulating myself on 
our good luck, as we trotted through 
the Barriére d’Italie, when a very 
repulsive-looking Red in a blouse 
caught sight of my driver, and shak- 
ing his fist at him, approached the 
carriage, shouting out “ Tiens! 
voila celui qui est passé ce matin— 
fallait pas le laisser sortir; c’est un 
Prussien, ce n’est pas un cocher, faut 
Yarracher du siége!” ‘ Here’s the 
fellow who passed this morning; 
he is no coachman, but a Prussian 
—let’s pull him off his seat.” 

I once met a mad dog in a narrow 
country lane many years ago, and 
remember distinctly that though I 
collected presence of mind sufficient 
to soraniibte over a friendly hedge, 
and thus get out of his track, my 
teeth and knees knocked audibly 
against each other in genuine and 
uncontrollable terror! But this 
critical moment by the Paris dar- 
riére was yet more terrible to 
me; and visions of what my 
poor little German's fate would be 
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in the hands of these bloodthirsty 
ruffians must have given my face 
the expression of blank and smil- 
ing idiocy which I felt it suddenly 
assuming, and prevented me from 
uttering a single syllable; indeed, 
I ‘felt my tongue cleaving helplessly 
to my clenched teeth. 

The German, who had heard and 
understood every word, saved us by 
sheer sang froid: and pluck. Put- 
ting his horses at a walk, he took 
no more heed of the half-dozen 
“blouses” which had now ap- 
proached the carriage than if they 
had been so many flies. The ruf- 
fians followed the carriage up the 
hill for a few yards, and then, con- 
cluding they had been mistaken, 
fell back. What a relief it was 
when we recrossed the Prussian 
lines, and once more found our- 
selves amongst friendly faces; and 
I think I may safely say that no- 
thing could make me forget that 
memorable drive into Paris ! 

Madame Schmid and I went to 
pay a farewell visit to our friends 
in Corbeil, which from its vicinity 
to Paris, was now driving a brisk 
trade in provisions, and seemed in 
a constant state of ‘ market-day.” 
The Picards were in great spirits. 
Their only son, who had remained 
shut up.in Paris as a garde mobile, 
and whom, hearing no news of for 
five months, they had believed 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoner, 
had weathered all the disastrous 
sorties ; and althcugh he may have 
made, I daresay, a great many of 
those “pacts with death,” which at 
one time were much in vogue, he 
returned’ safe and sound to his 
family. 

The caisse behind the counter 
had been well filled; peace was 
made, commerce would prosper, 
‘“‘and,” said the litthe Frenchman, 
“‘when they are tired of playing 
this little farce of the republic, the 
throne will be replaced on the stage, 
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and occupied, it is to be hoped, by 
its legitimate possessors : apropos,” 
he added, “do you know I have 
been arrested again since I last saw 
you?” . 

** Arrested again ! for what ?” 

““T had brought from Paris some 
caricatures of TZrochu vendant les 
clefs de Paris a Guillaume, and had 
already sold several copies to Prus- 
sian officers, when one day one of 
‘ces messieurs,’ seeing it in my win- 
dow asked me how I dare ‘trainer 
ainsi des grands hommes dans la 
boue’” (thus drag great men through 
the mire), and made me follow him 
to the commando, where I was de- 
tained for several hours, until it was 
proved that I had no intention of 
personally insulting the Kaiser, and 
then they let me off again.” 

As I took leave of the gardener 
of Bellegarde, and returned several 
beautiful foliage plants with which 
he had adorned my sitting-room, 
I inquired about the fate of the 
Patron, and the animals he had 
taken with him to Paris. 

‘*M. Perrier,” .he replied, “had 
now gone to Belgium to join his’ 
family. He had icst two servants 
through small-pox, and the ,seven 
horses had all been killed and eaten; 
but the cow, whose milk had been 
an inestimable resource, and who 
had been kept concealed in a cellar, 
and thus saved, was to return to 
Bellegarde in a few days.” 

On the morning of the 8th of 
March the remnant of our freiwil- 
ligen society was disbanded. Madame 
Schmid and the three kranken- 
pfleger returned to Germany, Herr 
Miiller joined his brother at Rheims, 
and I took the train at Juvissy. 
Thus closed our task. My work 
during nearly three months had 
been hard, it is true, but always 
interesting and satisfactory. 

I parted affectionately from Ma- 
dame Schinid, and shall always re- 
member with interest that superb 
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firmness and strong personal ascend- 
ancy by which she reduced the 
much disciplined officers and sol- 
diers of Germany to a yet higher 
state of obedience. 

On landing at the Chemin de Fer 
d’Orleans with my baggage, I secured 
a coupé with the greatest difficulty 
to take me to Meurice’s. The only 
train which conveyed passengers and 
their. luggage started at 9 P.m.; so, 
having some shopping to do, and 
knowing that cabs were not to be 
hired, I sallied forth on foot without 
taking off my badge, and sauntered 
up and down the Rue de Rivoli, Rue 
Castiglione, Place Vendéme, and Rue 
de la Paix, as far as the opera-house 
and back again. The streets were 
thronge’ with men dressed in uni- 
form (I can’t call them soldiers), 
hurrying up and down. without 
sceming to ave any fixed idea of 
where they were wanted, or what 
they would do when they got there; 
many ladies, all dressed in black, and 
plenty of the inevitable “ gamins ”"— 


from these I occasionally caught the 
ungrammatical remark as I passed, 
“ Voila une ambulance!” further, 
no one took the slightest notice of 
me, perhaps because I also was 


clothed in black. In every shop I 
went into it was the same story— 
no work had been done since the 
siege had begun, and now there was 
no hope for a change, as strangers 
did not arrive. 

As I passed the well-known porte- 
cochére in the Rue de la Paix, with 
the metal plate on one side engraved 
“Worth au premier,” I wondered 
how much the “great man” had 
suffered from the siege; and I was 
astonished to see that Guerlain had 
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not removed from his. labels “ Four- 
nisseur de §. M. I’Imperatrice.” 
What struck me most was the com- 
plete security and facility of crossing 
these once crowded streets, owing to 
the absence of omnibuses and ve- 
hicles of any kind. In a modiste 
shop the “demoiselle” who served 
me remarked—“ Ah, vous étes bien 
bonne, madame, d’avoir soigné les 
blessés!” I smiled, and shrugged 
my shoulders deprecatingly. ‘ Ktiez 
vous dans Paris pendant le siége ?” 
added my interlocutor. 

““Non,” I answered; “thors de 
Paris” and deeming prudence the 
better part of valour, I changed the 
subject. back to tulles and feathers, 
and soon left the shop. I did not 
contemplate with any satisfaction 
the probability of the modiste dis- 
covering me to be not a French 
nurse, as she supposed, but a Prus- 
sian one, and in a patriotic fit 
handing me over to an exasperat- 
ed crowd of Reds. There was alto- 
gether such a feeling of complete 
insecurity in the atmosphere, and a 
vacillating sort of motion in one’s 
limbs as one walked along, as if © 
stepping on the edge of a crater 
which might burst out at any mo- 
ment and annihilate you, that I was 
not at all sorry when I found my- 
self elosely packed that night (al- 
though, in a very slow train), and 
safe on my way to Calais. The 
journey took eighteen hours instead 
of five, and the Channel was even 
more than usually rough; but at 
last I stood on the land of peace, 
police, and express trains, and could’ 
not refrain from uttering the hack- 
neyed exclamation, “England, with 
all thy faults I love thee still !” 
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Ir was once our lot to assist—in 
the French sense only—at one of 
those rural entertainments known 
as Penny Readings. In the course 
of the evening a young gentleman 
‘came forward and sang a song, which 
was listened to, on the whole, with 
respectful attention, Two young 
farmers, who sat with ourselves in 
the front row, were among the most 
interested listeners, only interchang 
ing from time to ,time an earnest 
whisper. When the performance 
was concluded, and the usual amount 
of decorous applause had subsided, 
one of them rose, and, leaning for- 
ward to the platform, addressed the 
performer in a confidential aside.— 
“Mr. D , if you please, sir, wor 
that comic” Mr. D——, with 
much modesty, confessed that it 
was so intended. The questioner 
turned round to his friend and said 
triumphantly, ‘“‘ There now, Jim! I 
told you as ’twere comic.’ 

mel have not had the opportunity 

utting such a question confiden- 
fal y to Mr. Jeaffreson as to the book 
which he calls the ‘Annals of Ox- 
ford.’ The title, certainly, gives no 
hint of facetiousness. But this, 
so far as we can judge from a very 
limited acquaintance with that 
branch of literature, is the case 
with a good many popular effusions, 
which are nevertheless distinctly in- 
tended by their authors to be, and 
held by their admirers to be, im- 
mensely comic. Nor, again, can we 
conscientiously say that we have 
found any sort of fun in the book— 
far from it; but this, again, as all 
of us know from dismal experience, 
is no disproof whatever of an inten- 
tion to be funny. If a iiberal use 
of slang, and a preference, in most 





terminology, are proo 


cases, for a kind of Semen 
banter rather than b peu English 

presumptive 
of comic intention—as they would 
seem to be, judging from the prac- 
tice of the ,confessedly facetious 
writers of the day—then we should 
be doing the author no wrong if we 
called his book the ‘Comic Annals 
of Oxférd.’ When we find Oxford 
itself spoken of as the “’Varsity”— 
an undergraduate vulgarism, against 
which even ‘Bell's Life,’ no very 
stern esthetic censor, has vain- 
ly protested; when, in an account 
of. the secession of the scholars in 
King John’s time, we are told that 
the whole body ‘“skedaddled ;” 
when a birch-rod is translated by 
“the flagrant besom ;”—and these are 
merely isolated flowers of language, 
for, as we may have occasion to 
show hereafter, there are whole pas- 
sages written in this style,—we feel 
sure that we are reading a history of 
Oxford written down to the modern 
fast undergraduate’s point of view. 
These flowers of language are not 
amusing, of course; but they are 
meant to be comic. 

If the author had been content 
to adopt for these flimsy volumes a 
title corresponding to those which 
designate some other works of his; 
if he had called this ‘A Book 
about Oxford,’ instead of the ‘ An- 
nals of Oxford,’ he would have 
found quite as many readers for his 
collection of extracts and anecdotes, 
without assuming for them a char- 
acter to which they were wholly 
unentitled. Or again, if he had left 
the extracts and anecdotes to tell 
their own story, without overlaying 
them with the slang and vulgarity 
which are his own especial contribu- 
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tion, the volumes might have amused 
an idle and not over-critical reader, 
without irritating him as they do 
now. As itis, he has achieved the 
exploit of having spoilt a good sub- 
ject. For a history of the Univer- 
sity, not too learned to be generally 
readable, and not too popular to be 
accurate, is somewhat of a desider- 
atum. There is not much really 
worth reading on the general subject 
except the old volumes of Anthony 
Wood; and Anthony, though abun- 
dantly painstaking and amusing, is 
not always honest. Some good ma- 
terials for such a work have been 
lately published, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Henry Anstey, in 
the series of ‘Chronicles and Me- 
morials’ issued by authority of the 
Master of the Rolls.* Of these Mr. 
Jeaffreson has made very imperfect 
use. These volumes comprise the 
Chancellors’ and Proctors’ Books 
from about 1850 to 1460 (but which 
contain copies of earlier documents), 
together with certain University re- 
gisters, and records of the Chancel- 
lor’s court. No records of the early 
halls are known to exist; but mat- 
ter equally important and interest- 
ing must lie buried in the archives 
of individual colleges, which would 
probably not be inaccessible to a 
duly-accredited inquirer. 

Of the history of Oxford, before 
the thirteenth centufy, we can be 
said to know positively nothing. 
The University itself possesses no 
earlier records of any kind. That 
schools of some kind existed there 
long before that date, there seems 
to be no reasonable doubt. But 
such traditions as have come down 
to us on this subject have all the 
character of fable. Even of the 
thirteenth century the authentic 
records are but few. It is not until 
the establishment of colleges in the 
latter half of that century—corporate 
foundations, which have maintained 
until now a continuous existence 
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and a fixed domicile—that any such 
records were likely to have been 
preserved. The earlier students, 
whatever their numbers or their 
character, were either scattered in 
lodgings throughout the town, or 
boarded together in certain tene- 
ments which were rented from the 
citizens by some professional scholar 
of maturer age, who commonly act- 
ed both as teacher and boarding- 
house keeper, and made his living 
thereby. Public schools came after- 
wards to be built, for the greater 
convenience of teaching in classes, 
the use of which, upon making 
a certain payment, each “ master’ 
could have for his lectures. Such, 
very briefly, seems to have been the 
nucleus of the colleges and of the 
University respectively. But what- 
ever records or books might have 
been kept by the governors of these 
earlier academic halls (and no doubt 
they did keep such), not having 
been handed down to hereditary 
custodians, have perished, as has 
been said, so far as all present in- . 
quiry can ascertain, and with them 
all trustworthy data for Oxford's 
early history. 

r. Jeaffreson is highly facetious 
as to these dark ages, and indulges 
his powers of imaginary description 
rather largely. As in this. particu- 
lar chapter he is only facetious, and 
not offensive, the reader must take 
the following as a somewhat favour- 
able specimen of his vein :— 

“Tn the almost total absence of per- 
tinent evidence to enlighten my igno- 
rance or expose my blunders, I have no 
intention to imitate the conscientious 
reticence and timorous moderation of 
scribes, whose account of the Univer- 
sity’s earlier years is little more than a 
confession of their uncertainty about 
them. On the contrary, I have much 
pleasure in stating precisely how the 
original schools of Oxford were plant- 
ed, how they took root, and how they 
grew into the imposing, and august, 
and complicated affair which, in com- 





~ * Munimenta Academica ; or, Documents illustrative of Academical Life and 
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pliance with an antiquated and highly 
absurd fashion, Oxonians are wont to 
call their Alma Mater. : 
“Towards the last. year of the 
eleventh century there might have 
been seen wending their tardy way 
towards the walls of Oxford, a party 
consisting of seven pedestrians, whose 
rusty habiliments and thoughtful coun- 
tenances betokened their possession of 
learning and their want of money. 
Each of the wayfarers bore, slung from 
his neck, a wallet, of which the chief 
contents were a slenderly-provided 
purse and the materials for a frugal 
meal. f 
“T am in a position to state the exact 
considerations which decided these 
dealers in learning to select Oxford as 
the scene of their future labours ; but 
as it would not answer my purpose to 
render the public altogether as know- 
ing as myself, I shall not record the 
auspicious motives, until some critic 
has demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that the adventurers would have done 
better for themselves and society at 
large had they settled in Stoke Pogis, 
Mudfog-in-the- West, or Blathering-by- 
the-Sea. . . . It might be imagined 
that these founders of Oxford Univer- 
sity, before announcing their readiness 
to instruct pupils, built or hired houses 
in which to receive their little friends ; 
but they did no such thing. . . . 
One of the adventurers acquired for a 
few pence paid hallf-yearly, a spacious 
and cobwebby garret at the top of a 
cordwainer’s dwelling ; another was so 
fortunate as to secure a room over a 
beer-shop ; a third, the most successful 
of the party, contrived to get posses- 
sion of a disused stable, a loft, an old 
hen-house, and a small court contain- 
ing a large water-butt, on the under- 
standing that he would teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic to his landlord’s 
three sons.” 


If any reader cares to have the 
‘Annals’ cf Oxford written in this 
fashion, he will find his taste fully 
gratified in these volumes. 


The halls or inns, in which the 
students of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries lived, probably num- 
bered from three to four hundred 
when the University was full., They 
bore in many cases like the present 
colleges, the names of popular 
saints. Besides two or three St. 
Marys, St. Edmunds, and St. Johns, 
—whose representatives are still to 
be recognised—there were St. Paul, 
St. James, St. Thomas, St. William, 
St. George, St. Martin, St. Cuthbert, 
St. Michael, St. Lawrence, and St. 
Mildred’s Halls. Others were 
named after the original occupier, 
or some succeeding teacher who had 
made for himself an academical re- 


putation. Such names as Newell’s ° 


Inn, Takley’s Inn, . Trillock’s Inn 
(now New Inn Hall), Willough- 
by’s Hall, Perry’s Hall, and Bos- 
tar’s Hall, represent all that sur- 
vives of the fame of their sometime 
occupiers. Some again took their 
designation from their locality, or 
from some outward feature,—as for 
instance, Corner Hall, Broadgates 
Hall (merged in Pembroke Col- 
lege), Elm Hall, Ivy Hall, Deep 
Hall, two White Halls, and Great 
and Little Black Hall. Cabbage 
Hall, at the foot of Headington Hill, 
was said to have been founded by a 
tailor.* Glass” Hall, ‘ Tiled” 
Hall, and “Chimney” Hall, most 
likely commembrate the first intro- 
duction of those modern conveni- 
ences into academic architecture. 
A great many of the scholars’ tene- 
ments had some distinctive sign 
over their doorways, like the shops 
and taverns (indeed some of them 
had very possibly once been occu- 
pied as such), and by these devices 
they were known. The Lion, the 
Bull, the Eagle, the Hawk, the Cat, 
the Hare, the Vine, the Shield, the 
Feathers, the Saracen’s Head,—all 





* “Caterpillar Hall, the name of the house higher up the hill, was no doubt 
a complimentary appellation, intimating to posterity that, on account of its 
better commons, it had drawn away a great number of students from the in- 
ferior society ; or, in other words, that the caterpillar had eat up the cabbage.” 


—Huddesford’s Notes to Wood. 
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appear from time to time in the list 
of halls on the University register. 
Hart Hall survived until it was 
merged in the short-lived foundation 
of Hertford College by Dr. Newton 
in 1740. Brasenose College, still 
displaying the well-known symbol 
over its entrance-gates, is the only 
existing foundation which retains its 
ancient sign. Some authorities have 
discovered a somewhat more refined 
derivation for the name, asserting 
that it means the Brasing or Brew- 
ing House, from the low Latin 
brasinium ; but there can be little 
doubt but that the Brasen Nose, 
whatever its origin, gave its name 
to the hall which appears under 
that designation early in the thir- 
teenth century. The colony which 
migrated to Stamford in 1334 were 
so far from being ashamed of the 
homely symbol, that they set up a 
rival brasen nose (which is still, or 
was very lately, existing) over their 
gates in their new locality. There 
was an old University tradition— 
due probably to the inventive genius 
of some undergraduate of the day— 
that the original sign was a conven- 
tional portrait of the nose of the 
famous John Duns (Scotus), and set 
up in affectionate remembrance of 
the great lecturer. 

The earliest benefactions to the 
University, for the encouragement 
of poor scholars, were in the form 
of sums of money, which were de- 
posited in separate “ chests,” bearing 
the names of the respective donors, 
kept under the special guardianship 
of the university authorities, and 
usually deposited for safety, as it 
would appear, in the university 
church. From these, grants were 
made from time to time to deserving 
applicants, in the way of loan—never, 
originally, as gifts. The recipient 
had to deposit some valuable article 
by way of pledge, and this was al- 
ways to be of greater sworn value 
than the sunt received as a loan. 
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He was also bound to repeat a cer 
tain number of *‘ Aves” and “ Pater- 
nosters” for the souls of his particular 
benefactor; an ordinance of which 
the traces yet remain in the official 
thanksgiving (for it has been modi- 
fied into that shape), introduced into 
the “bidding” prayer before every 
University sermon, in which the 
names of special founders and bene- 
factors are still commemorated, on 
some special occasions forming a list 
of considerable length. It was a 
very curious arrangement, to our 
modern notions; in fact, as Mr. 
Anstey calls it, a ‘ pawnbroking 
department,” neither more nor less. 
Precious manuscripts, jewelled dag- 
gers, silver cups, famed- garments, 
were among the usual deposits made 
by the students who required a loan 
of money from one of these public 
banks to pay his battels, or settle 
accounts with some importunate 
tradesman. The difficulty which at 
once strikes us is, how the really 
needy student could be in possession 
of such valuables ; and the disagree- 
able impression is left upon the 
mind that, in those times as now, 
the well-to-do borrower could be 
easily accommodated, while the poor 
had too often to go empty away. 

The poverty of the medieval stu- 
dents comes out very strongly in 
these University records. The whole 
nation was poor, comparatively ; but 
in many cases the life of the young 
scholar, far removed from home and 
friends, and to whom the fatal facil- 
ities of credit, the bane of modern 
University life, were unknown, must 
have been a hard and pinching 
struggle. The furniture of the 
chamber which he shared with three 
or four companions was probably 
worse than he would have found in 
his own home; his meals were 
coarse and badly cooked; his best 
cloak in winter-time might too pro- 
bably be in pawn in one of the pub- 
lic loan-chests. Sometimes, as a fa 
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your from the University authorities, 
he obtained during vacation a license 
to beg. There is at least more ex- 
cuse for him than there would be 
for the modern undergraduate, if we 
find him, as we do occasionally, in 
these black books of the proctors, 
committing highway robbery in Bag- 
ley Wood. Considering the great 
difficulties of locomotion in those 
days, the length of the journey home, 
and the probable poverty of the 
criminals, one would be half inclin- 
.ed to condone the offence of the 
“two Welsh scholars” who in 1461, 
according to the records of the Chan- 
cellor’s Court, stole a horse out of 
the stable of the “‘Cardinal’s Hat,” 
and rode off into Wales on it. After 
‘ all, it was only the host’s sfory: the 
horse had undoubtedly disappeared, 
and he had to pay for it.* 

But in the midst of all this pov- 
erty there were wealthy members 
of the University even in these 
medieval times. There was a far 
broader distinction of ranks, both 
in and out of academic society. 
While the son of the yeoman was 
painfully husbanding his slender re- 
sources, the student of high degree 
was to be seen spending his money 
freely within the same walls. Some 
of these latter brought with them to 
the University a retinue of serving- 
men such as would astonish the 
most extravagant modern under- 
graduate. The feasts which they 
were in the habit of giving at their 
“inception” for the M.A. degree 
were carried to such an excess of 
expenditure, that they had to be 
limited by special statute. George 
Neville, younger brother to the 
great Earl of Warwick, feasted six 
hundred guests in Balliol College on 
the day of his inception. If a stu- 
dent claimed noble birth—and the 
claim seems to have extended wider 
than in later days—he became the 
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table companion of the head of his 
college; if his social rank did not 
amount to this, he dined at the table 
of the fellows as a ‘“fellow-com- 
moner” or ‘“ gentleman-commoner.” 
The same gradations of position are 
found in the records of our oldest 
public schools —Winchester and 
Eton. The outward distinctions of 
rank, the gold tufts and the silk 
gowns which we are rather inclined 
to smile at in these days, and which 
rouse Mr. Jeaffreson’s ire so need- 
lessly, were quite in harmony with 
the differences in ordinary costume 
which formerly prevailed in the 
various ranks of society. The gold- 
lace on the young nobleman’s dress- 
gown, seen rarely in our own times 
at commemoration, presented no- 
thing strange to eyes which, like 
those of Anthony 4 Wood in much 
later times than we are just now 
speaking of, had seen even in so 
small a society as Gloucester Hall, 
“the worst rented” of all, “ twenty 
or more gentlemen-commoners clad 
either in doublets of cloth of silver 
or gold.” It is possible that the 
‘levelling up” which prevails in all 
such matters in our own times, when, 
so far as dress goes, no one can tell 
the mistress from the lady’s-maid 
except by the more quiet tone and 
subdued colours, and when no one 
wears gold-lace except a beadle, may 
be an improvement in society to all 
eyes but those of an artist. The 
colleges have now, with but few ex- 
ceptions, seen fit to obliterate all 
distinctions in rank, and status, and 
academic dress, amongst their under- 
graduate members. If this has the 
effect of educating the young noble- 
man and the future territorial lord 
in the simple habits and tastes 
which befit the scholar, well and 
good. But how, if it teaches the 
son of the country parson, and the 
half-pay officer, and the hard-work- 





* Anstey’s Munimenta, p. 684. 
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ing professional man, that he stands 
exactly upon the same social level 
as the heir of half a county, and 
has therefore a right to adopt the 
same ways of life, the same amuse- 
ments, and, as a consequence, some- 
thing like the same scale of expen- 
diture ? 

Mr. Jeaffreson is fiercely indignant 
at what he considers the servile 
adulation shown by the University 
at all times to rank, and more espe- 
cially to royalty. He condones the 
flatteries which the gownsmen be- 
stowed upon Queen Elizabeth at her 
yisits, probably on the ground that 
she was a woman; but he has very 
little patience with their reception of 
her successor, James—“ Solomon,” 
as he facetiously calls him; and 
when he has to record how ‘“Solo- 
mon delivered himself of a Latin 
speech,” he fancies that even at this 
distance of time he “can hear the 
pompous intonations of the Scotch 
Latin.” We cannot pretend to so 
fine an ear as the writer, nor can we 
reproduce, even in fancy, the exact 
accentuation of King James; but 
it is most probable that its broad 
vowels came much more near the 
Roman intonation than the emas- 
culated and corrupt pronunciation 
which has so long prevailed in our 
English universities, and which our 
best scholars are now combining to 
reform. Here is the annalist’s pic- 
ture of what he conceives to have 
been the state of social feeling in 
Oxford in “ the feudal times ;” the 
witty form of expression must at 
least be Mr. Jeaffreson’s own, for we 
cannot think the medieval under- 
graduate was capable of it :— , 

“* Universitas’ was supposed to de- 
rive dignity and virtue from every 
patrician lad who stayed for a few 
terms in one of her hotels; and in 
order that students of noble degree on 
leaving Alma Mater might report fa- 
vourably of Oxford as ‘an awfully 
jolly place, where flers were deuced 
civil and pleasant, you know, and all 
that sort of thing, you know,’—they 
were surfeited with slavish homage by 


chancellor, proctors, principals, tutors, 
and every order of academicians from 
doctors to freshmen, When _ they 
showed themselves in High Street, 
graduates of divinity bowed low before, 
physicians fell cringingly backwards 
into the gutter so that their highnesses 
should have room to pass, and artists 
showed their delight in noble beings 
by going through the ocular practice 
known to cynics by a disdainful phrase, 
which declares the possibility of kiss- 
ing with the eyes. These favoured 
youths were implored to wear brilliant 
garments, and to soften the severity of 
their geometrical caps with tassels of 
auriferous lace —foppish excesses 
which would have brought under- 
graduates of ordinary clay to the 
birching-block. They were provided 
with softer beds, and ‘sustained with 
choicer meats, than those prepared for 
common scholars.” 

The outward homage paid to rank 
was, as we all know, a very different 
thing two or three centuries ago 
from what it would be now; in 
point of fact, it is a social custom 
which has almost entirely disap- 
peared. Whether honoured more 
in the breach.than in the obser- 
vance is a question on which we 
might perhaps find ourselves at issue 
with Mr. Jeaffreson: who, we are 
sure, never allows a servant to touch 
his hat to him, always asks John to 
take a chair when he comes into the 
study, wears that individual’s livery 
turn and turn about while he gets 
into his master’s best dress suit, and 
never has “choicer meats” served 
at his own table than are supplied 
for the kitchen dinner. Less than 
this, we feel convinced, could never 
satisfy so stout a champion of equal- 
ity and fraternity. 

The distinctions of rank were very 
marked indeed, both in the Univer- 
sity and elsewhere, in the times of 
which the annalist is speaking. But 
it should always be remembered that 
the same homage which the com- 
moner paid to the noble was exacted, 
by the statutes of the University, 
from the bachelor of arts to the mas- 
ter, from the master to the doctor, 
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The scholars of Queen’s College were 
to answer the questions put by the 
fellows ‘“‘upon their knees;” the 
undergraduates of Jesus were to go 
bare headed in the quadrangle when 
one of the seniors was in sight. Yet 
without affecting such an intimate 
and intuitive acquaintance with the 
sayings and doings of those times as 
Mr. Jeaffreson has assured us he pos- 
sesses, we think he has a little over- 
drawn his portrait; and for this 
season. He gives us, ina few words, 
a companion picture—though he 
confesses that its shadows are not so 
dark—of the Oxford of the present ; 
he speaks of “the fulsome flatteries 
and servile compliments with which 
the collegiate dons and plebian un- 
dergraduates, known in Victorian 
England as tufthunters, make life 
pleasant and poisonous to the ‘ tufts’ 
of Christ Church and other fashion- 
able colleges.” We know this last 
to be a fancy sketch ; and therefore 
we doubt whether Alma Mater, at 
any period of her existence, ever 
really sat for the other. 

But our censor reserves his prin- 
cipal vial of wrath to pour upon the 
University when she received George 
IV. (then Regent) at Christ Church, 
and when the royal guest “won by 
postprandial eloquence the enthusi- 
astic plaudits of a noisy gathering 
of aristoeratic dignitaries, hilarious 
gownsmen, and academic syco- 
phants.” (It is a fine sentence ; but 
we fear Mr. Jeaffreson has forgotten 
his logic, and made what Aldrich 
would have called a “cross division ;” 
does he mean that none of the gowns- 
men were sycophants, and that none 
of the dignitaries were gownsmen ?) 
Oxford did go rather mad, no doubt, 
upon that occasion. Those were 
the glorious days of England, when 
she had done more than hold her 
own. The great sovereigns of Eu- 
rope had come to pay a special visit 
of honour to the gallant nation who 
had spared neither its blood nor its 
money to maintain the liberties of 


the world. It was an honour to the 
University to receive such guests at 
such a time, and the academic autho- 
rities were right in so esteeming it. 
The official “account of the visit,” 
against which Mr. Jeaffreson inveighs 
so bitterly as “steeped in flunky- 
ism,” was certainly not drawn up in 
the best possible taste. He is espe- 
cially hard upon the frequent use of 
the word “condescension.” It was 
not much more we suppose, than a 
Jacon de parler of the day. But 
that the Regent should be spoken of 
as “condescending” to put on a 
doctor’s red gown, and “more than 
once to express his approbation of 
the arrangements,” strikes the inde- 
pendent mind of our annalist with 
horror. The general abuse of the 
Prince which he takes occasion there- 
upon to introduce, we may pass over 
with the remark that its taste is at 
least as questionable as that of the 
academic courtiers. Whatever the 
Regent was in his private character, 
he represented there the majesty of 
England, and in many points repre- 
sented it with dignity and grace. 
But the animus of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
strictures may be fairly judged of 
from the following passage, which 
he quotes with a sneer, and with 
italics of his own, from Dr. Ingram’s 
Memorials—an author of whom he 
is good enough otherwise to speak 
with patronising approval: —‘“I 
don’t like to laugh at the worthy 
doctor,” he says, parenthetically, “for 
his ‘ Memorials of Oxford’ is a capi- 
tal book.” (One would have liked 
to have had poor Dr. Ingram’s. opin- 
ion, had he been living, of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s publication.) 


“The room was filled with men of 
rank and eminence; but among them 
all, attention was particularly di- 
rected to the veteran, Blucher, who 
sensible of the feeling, rose and ad- 
dressed the company in his native 
German; which was immediately 
and eloquently translated into En- 
glish by the Prince Regent, omitting 
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only (with that exquisite good taste 
which distinguished him) those parts 
which were complimentary to him- 
self.” 


The italics, as we have said, are 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s, and we are much 
obliged to him for them—otherwise 
we might certainly have missed the 
point of the quotation. There are, 
we dare to say, other delicate touches 
of satire in those Annals which 
have been lost upon us in the per- 
usal, merely for the want of these 
useful literary finger-posts. Even 
with their help, we fail to see-any- 
thing especially ludicrous either as 
regards the Prince or Dr. Ingram. 
But the undergraduates of that day 
come in for their share of the lash 
of this modern Diogenes, for their 
servility on this occasion. 


“The undergraduates occupied their 
crowded loft in full force, and cheered 
till they were hoarse, when the Prince 
Regent, after walking on crimson cloth 
from the Divinity School to the Thea- 
tre, condescended to ascend the dais 
provided for the proper elevation of 
royalty.” . 

The class of undergraduates for 
whom these volumes appear to have 
been written, would no doubt have 
behaved very differently, and in a 
manner to insure the author’s entire 
approbation, They would probably 
have stopped the whole proceedings 
of the day by a storm of discordant 
clamour, mostly inarticulate, but, 
whenever intelligible, resonant of 
what the London “gents” call 
“chaff,” and enlivened with bril- 
liant flashes of slang witticism, such 
as would remind us of Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s best manner. They would 
most likely have shown their noble 
contempt for dignities, royal or aca- 
demic, by asking the Emperor of 


’ Russia for a song, by making strong 


personal remarks upon Blucher’s 
boots, and by insisting on-the ex- 
pulsion from the Sheldonian The- 
atre of some foreign member of their 
staff who wore what they were 
pleased to consider a remarkable 


head-dress. They would have been 
very far indeed from displaying 
anything like servility towards 
royalty. They had the hereditary 
successor of the Prince Regent 
among them not very long ago, and 
Mr. Jeaffreson must be gratified to 
know that some of them were so 
truly independent as to call him 
“Wales.” Does it never strike such 
peopie that there may be two dis- 
tinct developments of “ flunkyism” 
—the servile and the familiar ; and 
that to some minds the latter is the 
infinitely more offensive of the two ? 
When the young shopman in your 
own town is so remarkably obse- 
quious to you behind his counter, 
you don’t think much the worse of 
him, and certainly not a bit the 
bette? of yourself; but if the same 
“gent” were to clap you on the 
back in the street, and salute you as 
“old f'lar” (we borrow our author’s 
spelling of the word), your personal 
disgust would be very apt to take 
the form of kicking him. 

But let us return to the earlier 
annals, and see how Mr. Jeaffreson 
deals with that curious account which 
Anthony 4 Wood (translating freely 
from Matthew of Paris and Thomas 
de Wyke) gives us of the great riot 
which took place in the year 1238, 
between the Oxford scholars and 
the retainers of Cardinal Otho, the 
Pope’s Italian legate, who had come 
to make an ecclesiastical visitation of 
the University. ‘The story has been 
so often reproduced that we should 
not trouble our readers with it, but 
for the opportunity of contrasting 
the old annalist with the new. 

Otho and his company lay at 
Oseney Abbey, some five miles off. 
A deputation of the scholars waited 
upon him, bearing presents, after 
the custom of the day. 


« But when they came (not without 
solemn procession) to the door of the 
Guests’ Hall, the porter, who was an 
Italian belonging to the Cardinal, 
spake with a loud voice after the 
Roman fashion (by no means fit and 
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opportune in this solemnity), and rude- 
ly asked them their business, what 
they would have, what they came for, 
&c. To which the clerks gave answer, 
‘that they might approach the pre- 
sence of the Lord Legate, and offer 
him their devoirs ; for they confidently 
believed that they should be reveived 
with honour, forasmuch as they had 
before sent in their presents. But the 
said porter, speaking tauntingly to 
them, denied entrance with great 
haughtiness and scorn. The clerks, 
taking this for a great affront, forcibly 
rushed in; and those Italians, the 
Legate’s servants, that «vould have 
thrusted them pack, and were ready 
to oppose them with thcir swords, they 
beat with their fists and tacir staves 
that they then had. While these 
things were iu doing, it happened that 
a certain poor chaplain of {freland, at 
this time a student in. the University, 
was standing at the kitclen-door, ana, 
after the manner of a poor hunger- 
starved wretch, was begging fer God’s 
love some boon to relieve his hungry 
stomach; but him when the master 
of the Legate’s cooks (brother to the 
said Legate, whom he had appointed 
in that office lest poison should be min- 
gled with his meat) heard, and not 
able any longer; or at least would not, 
endure his solicitations, being at the 
same time or soon after that the scho- 
lars had beaten the Italians, took 
scalding liquor out of a caldron where- 
in some fat meat had been newly 
boiled, and cast it into his face. A 
Welsh clerk, who stood by and beheld 
this injury, cried out— Fie for shame ! 
shall we suffer this?’ And so being 
not able to endure that affront given to 
his fellow-academian, bent his bow 
which he had with him (for it was now 
the fashion for secular academians to 
carry arms about them), and shot the 
said master or clerk (whom they sati- 
rically called Nabuzaradan—i.e., Ma- 
gister Coquorum) through the body 
dead in the place.” 

Thus Wood tells the & 
so well or so simply as 
ties, yet well enough. 
let us hear Mr. Jeaffreson. 
be remembered that Wood 
fancy for Latinising his name into 
*‘ Antonius 4 Bosco,” which the mo- 
dern annalist turns to great comic 
account.) 

“ The incidents to which Antonius & 
Bosco thus points in language befitting 
the historian’s dignity, I imagine to 
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have been just these. To the knock- 
ing and kicking against the door ot 
the Guests’ Hall, wh: ereby the peaceful 
scholars proclaimed their desire to 
enter, thu porter, on opening the wick- 
et, and speaking in the Roman fashion, 
demanded, ‘Well, now, what are you 
doing here?’ ‘ Doing ? ? answered the 
students, ‘ we have comy out to Oseney 
to call on the Lord Legate.’ ‘Have 
you?’ retorted the official ; ‘then you 
may go back again without seeing the 
Lord Legate.’ ‘What! you have 
taken our presents,’ cried the students, 
‘and treat usin thisway! Your Lord 
Legate is aunice fellow. He has housed 
the grub, aud won’t sive us a crust in 
return. That is just like an Italian,’ 
To which—still speaking in the 
Ryman fashion—the porter responded, 
‘Bless your imperence; my Lord Le- 
gate take your trash! not a bit of it. 
The abbot’s swineherd gave your pre- 
sents to his pigs. There, get out with 
you! You are a low lot.’ 

“For a few minutes the shindy was 
universal and sanguinary. Claret was 
tapped, eyes were blackened, heads 
were broken in every direction. The 
Italian soldiers of the Legate’s guard 
wished themselves safe back in the 
south, when the storming-party raised 
the cry of ‘On to the kitchen! we'll 
see what our Lord’s Legate is going to 
have for dinner.’ Whereupon ‘the 
struggle was transferred to the culin- 
ary chambers of the’ religious house, 
and some smart fighting “came off 
amongst the pots and pans. But the 
chief cook,—Otho’s own brother,—was 
a terrible and unscrupulous adversary. 

Irritated by the jeering voice 
of an Irish scholar, who with polite 
importunity asked him for a warm 
plate of soup and a mug of wine, the 
satanic miscreant, instead of bestirring 
himself to minister to the physical 
comfort of the Hibernian chaplain, 
‘took scalding liquor out of a chaldron 
wherein some fat meat had been newly 
boiled, and cast it into his face.’ A cry 
for vengeance arose from the scholars 
of ‘Down with him! Up with him! 
Fling him in the big copper, and boil 
him into soup!’ In another instant a 
Welsh scholar, sympathising with his 
cousin from the Emerald Isle, drew 
his bow, and shot the superlative cook 
dead as a door-nail. It is not said 
whether the scholars proceeded to boil 
him ; but the total silence of history re- 
specting the Italian caitift’s sepulture 
is circumstantial evidence in favour 
of the suggestion that the ferocious 
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Oxonians cooked the cook and then 
ate him.” 

The results of the fray were seri- 
ous. The Legate, alarmed for his 
personal safe y took refuge in the 
abbey church until nightfall; when 
he “mounted the best horse he 
had ”’—or, as our comic annalist has 
it, “ threw his legs over pig-skin ” !— 
and rode off to King Henry IIL, 
who was then at Abingdon, with 
his complaint. It ended in an in 
terdict being laid upon the Univer- 
sity, which the excellent Bishop 
Grossteste had great difficulty in 
getting removed. 

In those earlier centuries blows 
were readily struck, and it may be 
easily conceived that the youth of 
England gathered in the University, 
whether their numbers were nearer 
8000 or 80,000 (the larger figures 
have their advocates), were never 
slow to strike them. 

The feuds between ‘Town and 
Gown” are as ancient as the Uni- 
versity itself. To some extent, no 
doubt, the antagonism has its root 
in the nature of things. The scholar 
and the clerk looked down with a 
certain contempt on the unlettered 
laic. He in his turn could not but 
entertain a jealousy of those who 
were not only initiated into mys- 
teries from which he was himself 
excluded, but were also protected by 
privileges and immunities. The 
life of a cleric, in the days when all 
lives had their price, was valued at 
double that of a layman. The homi- 
cide, for which in later days the un- 
educated Englishman went to the 
gallows, was condoned in the crimi- 
nal of whom it could be said, when 
the text of the black-lettered volume 
was put into his hands by the of- 
ficer of the court—“ Legit ut cleri- 
cus.” There was little real attach- 
ment at any time in England be- 
tween the priestly caste and the 
commons. There was a good deal of 
ignorant awe on the part of the 
latter towards the former, and abun- 
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dant hatred, open and concealed, 
but very littlelove. And the gowns- 
men in the University town, though 
not identical with the clergy, shared 
their privileges, and, in consequence, 
their unpopularity. There was also 
the unavoidable clashing of interests ; 
in early times as between landlords 
and tenants—always as between 
sellers and buyers. So long as the 
occupiers of the Halls rented them 
from the townsmen, it was natural 
for the latter to seek to raise their 
terms as the demand for lodgings 
grew with the growing University ; 
while the tenants quite as naturally 
looked upon such a process as ex- 
tortion. Mr. Jeaffreson is satirically 
indignant because some kind of legal! 
tariff in such matters was at last 
enacted, at the instance of the Uni- 
versity authorities by King Henry 
Ilf. Though he is very far from 
Tory proclivities in general, he is 
strongly of opinion that every Eng- 
lish landlord should be allowed to 
do what he will with his own. 
He tells us (drawing here entirely, 
it must be remembered, out of the 
wealth of his own imagination) that 
when the town landloyls demanded 
an increase of rent, “The prin- 
cipals answered that, though rent 
was by its very nature a thing ob- 
noxious to the philosophic mind, 
and scarcely to be endured, they 
would consent to pay the rent 
fixed in days when house property 
was comparatively valueless, but 
would neither vacate their habita- 
tions nor pay a groat more for the 
occupancy of them;’’ while the 
undergraduates of those days, we 
are told (on the same authority), 
“thought that, unless the extor- 
tioners would listen to reason and 
justice, it would be necessary to cut 
the throat of every landlord in Ox- 
ford.” Happily no such desperate 
remedy was required. The King 
was pleased to appoint four commis- 
sioners or taxors, two of the town 
and two of the University, with 
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power to fix the rents, from time to 
time, at which the halls or inns 
should be let to their occupants. 
That these officers “ discharged their 
invidious duties with honesty,” Mr. 
Jeaffreson thinks, ‘is probable ;” 
but nevertheless he looks upon the 
royal decree as “certainly savouring 
of spoliation.” It would seem to 
most persons as fair and equitable 
an arrangement as could well be 
made. 

The question of the market price 
of commodities was also one upon 
which, as buyers and sellers, the 
citizens and the gownsmen were 
likely to disagree. Demand and 
supply could not find their natural 
level in days when the means of 
communication were limited, and 
when the local merchant had a vir- 
tual monopoly. Laws in restraint of 
trade, which political economists now 
laugh at, were then almost a neces- 
sary of legislation. The price of 
wine, of beer, of butcher’s meat, and 
such necessaries of life,-had to be 
fixed by law, not always to the satis- 
faction of: the purveyors; and even 
the tailors’ bills were subject to sta- 
tutory reguladions as to price. Thus 
the University from the beginning 
took up a position of antagonism, 
which, however necessary in self- 
defence, helped to separate still 
wider the interests of the town 
and the gown. It might have 
been supposed that, inasmuch as 
the wealth and prosperity of the 
city arose out of and depended 
upon the presence of the University 
within its walls, the citizens vould 
have regarded the gownsmen as 
their most substantial friends. But 
it has never been so st ary pericd. 
Class jeaousy has besu streager 
even than self-interest; and not 
even the danger, more than once 
imminent, of the whole scho'stic 
body migrating to Northampton ec 
to Stamford, and condemning the 
streets of Oxford to a perpetua! 
long vacatic:, could suffice to make 


the municipal body regard their 
guests in any other light than as 
an alien army of occupation, whose 
money it was good to take, and 
whose presence, therefore, must be 
endured. Not that the fault lay 
altogether with the citizens. There 
is an insolence inherent, it would 
seem, in the student-life, whether 
English, Spanish, or German, in- 
separable from it at all periods of 
its history. The German bursch 
terms the whole non-academic world 
Philistines, and his fellows at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge regord it in much 
the same light; a feeling which the 
other party is not slow to detect, 
and does not fail to return in its 
own fashion. For this reason, per- 
haps, more than any other, when 
the University of Oxford clung to 
what was left of Romanism, the 
town was Puritan; when the Uni- 
versity was in arms for the King, 
the townsmen were almost unani- 
mously Roundheads; when the 
University pronounces for Conser- 
vatism, the town feels it a point of 
honour to return two Radicals. 

In our peaceful times, the strug- 
gles between these two bodies—so 
closely united, and yet so widely 
separated—are confined chiefly to 
politics, national’ or local; a fight 
of words, in the matter of parochial 
rates, or the election of a school 
board—that new apple of discord 
thrown down by a2 provident Legis- 
lature. But in the earlier days of 
Oxford the fixhting was in bloody 
earaes.—commonlv arising out of 
sore tiifling inciuent, but which 
ths porpetual jealousy easily made 
cause of quarrel. “he weapons, too, 
were always at hand. In spite 
of sta.utes enac‘3d and re-enacted 
against the carrying arms by the 
members of the University, it was a 
scholar of a very poor spirit who did 
not wear his dagger son.ewhere about 
him ; or who, even if, out of ‘ear of 
the Chancellor, he aid not carry his 
cross-bow openly in the High Street, 
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failed to have it handy in his cham- 
ber. In days when the fashion of 
going armed was common to men of 
every social rank but the lowest, 
it was to be expected that the Uni- 
versity student should chafe against 
the prohibition of his own excep- 
tional case. The students at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, appear to have 
been specially ingenious in the 
variety of the weapons which they 
adopted, in order to evade the let- 
ter of the prohibition; so that the 
statute had to recite in detail a 
list of forbidden implements under 
names, many of which are quite 
incomprehensible to an _ English 
reader.* An inventory which Mr. 
Anstey gives us of the goods and 
chattels of a scholar of the fifteenth 
century might shock the luxurious 
tastes of a modern Oxonian. One 
chair, a couple of tables, and a few 
three-legged stools, comprise the 
furniture; the library is what a 
clever auctioneer might call “ small 
but well selected ;” two books of 
homilies, Boethius’ Commentaries 
on Aristotle and Porphyry, a book 
of geometry, and Ovid’s ‘ Remedium 
Amoris ;’ an “ancient gittern” and 
“a broken lute” are an almost 
pathetic record of tastes—never too 
common in the -University—which 
the owner for some reason seems 
to have neglected; but we find 
there the indispensable ‘“ sword,” 
the pair of daggers, and the “ bow 
with twenty arrows.” Our annalist 
describes the state of things in a 
style which we. think we are justi- 
fied in considering highly ‘“‘co- 
mic.” 

“Even the chubby-cheeked boy of 
an Oxford grammar-hall had his bit of 
steel, which in times of riot he dream- 
ed of plunging into the fat body of the 
vendor of sweetmeats “ho had impru- 
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dently declined to supply him with 
toffy on tick.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson, as we have been 
already assured by himself, has a 
mysterious insight into the thoughts 
of medieval Oxford, which is de- 
nied to other men; otherwise we 
might have hoped that a love of 
toffy was inconsistent with such 
bloody-minded aspirations. School- 
boys, however, both in and out of 
Oxford, did carry swords occasion- 
ally, even down to a much later 
date. When the future Earl of 
Mansfield entered Westminster 
School in 1716, he bought a sword 
amongst other articles of his outfit. 
But such weapons were as innocent of 
slaughter as those which the upper 
boys at Eton, within our own recol- 
lection, wore on the ‘Montem’ day, 
and with which they dealt destruc- 
tion to the flowers in Botham’s gar- 
dens at Salt-hill. 

But swords were drawn in earnest, 
and blood shed too often, in the 
fifteenth century, between the citi- 
zens and the scholars of Oxford. 
The first great quarrel of which we 
have any trustworthy record, arose, 
as more than one such disturbance 
has in later times, out of the exuber- 
ant loyalty of the “gown.” Prince 
Edward, son of Henry III, was 
returning from France, and passed 
through Oxford on his route towards 
the Welsh marches. The townsmen, 
whose sympathies were on the side 
of the barons, shut the gates against 
him, and he had to make his way 
through the northern suburbs to the 
King’s Hall, in St. Mary Magdalen 
parish, where he was to take up his 
quarters for the 7 The scholars, 
shut within the city, were thus “‘ de- 
nied a sight of their 
was more than loya 
bear. 


pret which 
blood could 
They came in force to Smith- 





* “ Gladios pugiones sicas macheras rhompheeas acinaces fustes, preesertim si 
preferrati vel plumbati sint, veruta missiliz, tela sclopos tormenta bombardas 
bal:stas.”—' Fasti Aberdonenses,’ quoted in Burton’s ‘Scot Abroad,’ p. 262. 
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gate, and demanded leave to pass 
out. One of the city bailiffs, on 
duty there, refused. The gownsmen 
retired, but only to come again in 
greater force armed with axes, sledge- 
hammers, and bows and arrows seiz- 


ed from the shops of the fletchers.- 


They began to break upon the gates; 
until the mayor arrived upon the 
scene with the town-guard, arrested 
the ringleaders, and put them in 
prison. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity demanded that they should 
be set at liberty. But in reply, the 
mayor and his fellow-townsmen ap- 
peared in the High Street under arms 
and with banners flying,—intending, 
as they probably would have said, 
to maintain their privilege of shut- 
ting or opening thejr own gates ; or, 
as the scholars said, to attack their 
inns and halls, and “ to beat, wound, 
and despitefully use” the inmates, 
who were all at that hour sitting 
quietly at dinner. As the scholars 
naturally had the writing of the 
history of the affray, we are obliged 
to follow, perhaps rather too blindly, 
their version of it. Fortunately a 
certain clerk espied the town force 
near All Saints Church, and rang the 
“‘scholar’s bell” of St. Mary’s to sum- 
mon his fellows. It had not rung 
a minute, says the chronicler, when 
the rush of students from all quarters 
— leaving their meat,” and arming 
themselves hastily with bows, swords, 
bills, and slings—overpowered the 
mayor and his followers, and drove 
them back into their quarters sore 
wounded and discomfited. Then 
the victors proceeded to retaliate. 
They scoured the streets, sacked 
the houses of obnoxious towns- 
men, and ‘did What pleased them 
without any opposition ;” and what 


it pleases a body of riotous acade- 
mics, mostly young, and flushed 
with victory over their opponents, is 
much the same, allowing for specific 
differences, in all times. They burnt 
the house of one of the provosts 
down to the ground. “Then to the 


house of William, le Espycer, the 
other provost, which being situated 
in the Spycery, they broke it up with 
all the spicery itself from one end 
to the other.” The mayor fered no 
better: he was a vintner by trade, 
and lived in the Vintry—* which 
place also they brake up, drank as 
much wine as they could, end 
wasted the rest.” 

It must have been long before 
the memory of such a scene would 
have died out among the citizens of 
Oxford. As it was, the feud awoke 
again within the same generation. 
A citizen of some mark, John Mete- 
scharpe, had been killed by some 
gownsmen in one of the many brawls 
that were continually occurring, 
and the homicides escaped by flight. 
The vengeance of the townsmen 
smouldered for some days, breaking 
out only here and there in sundry 
personal assaults. At last both 
parties, as if by preconcerted arrange- 
ment, turned out into the streets in 
armed force, and were only separated 
for the time by the exertions of the 
Chancellor of the University. This 
was on a Friday: on the Sunday 
evening, the townsmen, headed by 
their aldermen, attacked some of the 
collegiate halls, destroyed the furni- 
ture, and burnt the books. On the 
Monday morning the battle was re- 
newed in earnest. The bell of St. 
Martin’s rang at dawn to call the 
townsmen to arms; the bell of St. 
Mary’s the tocsin of the gown, 
speedily answered it. The rustics 
from the villages round flocked in 
to help the citizens against the de- 
tested scholars, who were already 
parading the streets, fully armed, in 
that defiant fashion which even in 
our more peaceful days is character- 
istic of their order. The proctors 
succeeded for a while in procuring 
an armistice between the parties, but 
at nine o’clock the fight began in 
the High Street, and continued for 
many hours. The gown were led by 
a warlike priest, Fulke de Nermite, 
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rector of Pightlesthorne in Berk- 
shire, and for some time had the 
best of the fray. But as they were 
storming the house of one of the 
citizens, the owner drew a bow from 
an upper window, and the fighting 
churchman received an arrow through 
the eye into his brain. He was 
carried off the field only to die, and 
the gownsmen seem to have lost 
theiraourage with the loss of their 
leader. They were beaten back into 
their halls and inns, and many took 
sanctuary in the churches, only to be 
dragged out and maltreated by their 
infuriated enemies. Again we must 
remember that the men and not the 
lions are the painters: we have only 
the gown’s version of the matter, 
because only the gown had clerkly 
skill to record it; and wher we 
read that the Royal Commission 
which sat to inquire into the matter 
decided that the town were alto- 
gether in the wrong, and that the 
Bishop of Lincoln excommunicated 
such of the citizens as were proved 
to have taken part in the fray, and 
that the city was compelled to pay 
a priest to sing for the soul of Fulke 
de Nermite, we so far agree with Mr. 
Jeaffreson as to think it possible 
that, if we could have the towns- 
men’s annals before us, we might 
see justice was in those days rather 
one-sided when the University was 
concerned. 

But the great fight, whose bitter 
memories have never wholly died 
away in the city of Oxford, was half 
a century later, on St. Scholastica’s 
Day (February 10th), 1355. The 
results of this are perhaps more gen- 
erally known, and the details may 
be found in the pages of Anthony 
Wood, or may be read (with a comic 
introduction) in those of Mr. Jeaffre- 
son. Again the country-folk, against 
whose entrance a party of the gown 
in vain tried to keep the west gates, 
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burst into the city carrying a black 
flag with the war-cry ‘of—“ Slay, 
slay! Havoc, havoc!” The towns- 
men had the best of it, and there is 
little doubt but that they abused 
their victory unmercifully. Forty 
scholars are said to have lost their 
lives. Some of those taken pris- 
oners are said to have been scalped, 
in mockery of the clerichl tonsure. 
Crucifixes and holy vessels were 
torn from the churches, and pro- 
faned by a drunken mob. On this 
last occasion, at least, the better 
part of the citizens were ashamed of 
the excesses which had been com- 
mitted, and shocked at the num- 
ber of the victims. The Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire was dismissed from his 
office. An interdict laid upon the 
city was only removed by the con- 
sent of the authorities to an inden- 
ture under the University and city 
seals, by which the Mayor, bailiffs, 
and chief citizens to the number of 
sixty-two, bound themselves to ap- 
pear annually at mass in St. Mary’s 
Church on the fatal day of St. 
Scholastica, and offer there each a 
penny, and also to pay a yearly 
fine of a hundred marks, which 
latter obligation was subsequently 
relaxed on condition of the due ful- 
filment of the former.* The citizens 
always chaffed sorely against this 
ordinance, under whatever modifica- 
tion. (It came at last to a simple 
attendance at the reading of the 
Litany.) But though thus modi- 
fied by consent of the University 
from time to time, it continued 
actually in force within the memory 
of this present generation. In 1800, 
the hundred marks were sued for 
and recovered from the Mayor of 
Oxford for making default. At 
last, in 1825, the University, at 
the request of the Town Council, 
gracefully consented to waive a 
ceremony which only served to 





* See the documents printed in Anstey’s Munimenta, p. 194-202. 
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keep up the memory of an unhappy 
feud of ages past, and could not but 
be regarded by the citizens in the 
light of a humiliation. It was far 
better that St. Scholastica should 
be forgotten instead of being kept 
in this anything but pious remem- 
brance, both by gown and town. 
Let us hope that the latter will not 
also think it necessary to forget the 
warm acknowledgements which they 
then formally made for an “act of 
grace and favour.” 

The spirit of pugnacity showed 
itself quite as strongly amongst the 
medieval scholars in their feuds 
between themselves, as in those 
which they carried on with the 
citizens. The original cause of 
these internal wars lay, as has been 
the case with most of the wars of 
history, in differences of race. One 
explanation of the term ‘ Univer- 
sity,” as applied to these seats of 
learning, is, that it denoted their 
cosmopolitan character. They were 
open to-all comers, from all parts of 
the earth. The love of letters was 
to be the sole and sufficient bond of 
union. It was found by no means 
sufficient, however, in practice; and 
in the great University of Paris, 
which was the original and mother 
of most others in Europe, the 
students who flocked in from all 
quarters soon ranged themselves 
into “ Nations,” bound together by 
common habits of life and a com- 
mon language, which the use of the 
scholastic Latin, enjoined upon all 
the body in order to fuse such dis- 
cordant elements, could never prac- 
tically supersede. Similar lines of 
demarcation existed both at Bologna 
and at Prague. The Nations at 
Paris were four: the French, which 
comprised under it, as “ Provinces,” 
the Spaniards, the Greeks, and the 
Italians; the English, under which 
were ranked as Provinces the Bri- 
tons, the Irish, the Germans and the 
Scandinavians; the Normans; and 


the Picardins. This division into Na- 
tions passed from the University of 
Paris to those of Scotland and Eng- 
land. At Aberdeen and Glasgow. 


which followed the French mode} , 


more closely than their English sis- 
ters, the Nations still survive— 
nations in name, though really pro- 
vincial divisions. Aberdeen has 
its Mar, Angus, Buchan, and Moray; 
Glasgow students are divided sinto 
the Natio Glottiana (Clydesdale), 
Transforthiana (or Albana), Lou- 
doniana, and Rothseiana; and the 
University of St. Andrews recog- 
nises somewhat similar divisions, 
These local names serve to designate, 
more or less strictly, the different 
parts of Scotland in which the 
students happen to be born; but 
the ‘authorities of Glasgow are 
liberial enough to admit into the 
Loudoniana all England and the 
colonies, while the Angusiani at 
Aberdeen include the whole world 
south of the Grampians. Mr. Jeaf- 
freson is pleased to sneer at what 
he calls the “ piquant pomposity ” 
of Professor Huber in applying the 
term “ Nations” to the Oxford fac- 
tions ; but if he had taken the trouble 
to refer to the University records, as 
published by Mr. Anstey, he would 
find that such is their official and 
historical designation. At Oxford 
and at Cambridge the recognised 
Nations seem never to have been 
more than two, ,“‘ Australes” and 
‘** Boreales ”” — Northernmen and 
Southernmen—the river Trent 
being the line of demarcation. But 
there were also provincial bodies, 
ranging under one of these two 
Nations, and not always under the 
same. The Scotch students, when 
it came to fighting, usually joined 
the Northern Englishmen, as we 
should naturally suppose, while the 
Irish and Welsh did battle for the 
Southerns. Not that these last seem 
to have been over-scrupulous as to 
which side they took; they were in 
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the habit of attacking each other 
quite as furiously upon occasion as 
the common and traditional enemy. 
Both Irish and Welsh scholars bore 
but an indifferent reputation in the 
medieval University. They were 
poor, and they were quarrelsome. 
Of the Irish there appear to have 
been great numbers at Oxford, in- 
somuch that it was called ‘“ Gym- 
‘nasium Hibernorum.” They lived 
for the most part, for the sake of 
cheapness probably, in private lodg- 
ings — the “unattached” students 
of their day—and thus were little 
subject to academical rule and dis- 
cipline. To such an extent did the 
evil of this loose and independent 
way of life affect the University, 
that in the time of Henry V. an 
edict was issued, that, “for the 
quietness ,and peace within the 
realm of England,” “all Irishmen 
and Irish clerks beggars, called 
chamberdekyns, be voyded out the 
realm.” The Welsh were also a 
troublesome element, though not so 
many in number; but the hot Cam- 
brian blood showed always very 
prominently in a riot. It was a Welsh 
and an Irish scholar—though their 
names are unhappily lost to fame— 
who had shot the Legate’s cook. 
““Madoc of Wales” is one of the 
two clerks whose violence gave rise 
to the great riot of 1297; and in the 
fight on the Beaumont, a hundred 
years later, between the old factions 
of North and South (which took 
place, strange to say, on a day fixed 
for the purpose, if we may trust 
the chronicler*), it is the Welsh- 
men who suffer especially from the 
vengeance of the conquerors, as no 
doubt they had been foremost in the 
fray. ‘Sley the Welsh doggys and 
her whelyps!” shouted the North- 
erners, as they hunted them out of 
their inns and halls, drove them 
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beyond the city walls, and treated 
such as they could catch with bar- 
barous indignities. The spirit of 
faction divided also the Cambro- 
Britons amongst themselves, and 
the men of North and South Wales 
were ready to fight each other when 
they were not summoned to make 
common cause against the ‘‘ Saesneg.”’ 
They herded together in separate 
halls; and when Dr. Hugh Price, 
by grace of Queen Elizabeth, at 
last gathered them together in 
Jesus College, the old walls of par- 
tition was by no means effectually 
thrown down. The North Wales 
men continued, down to a time quite 
within living memory, to look up- 
on their southern fellow-collegians 
as little better than half English, 
not of the true Cymry—mere Sama- 
ritans, in short. This feeling was by 
no means confined to the younger 
members of the body; fellowships, 
scholarships, and exhibitions were 
founded from time to time by Welsh- 
men for Welshmen, but carefully 
limited to the counties of North or 
South Wales, according to the ante- 
cedents of the founder. The Scots 
at Oxford were fewer—for they soon 
had universities of their own—and 
were, it would appear, less turbulent 
and demonstrative. But they were 
hardly less unpopular there in the 
fifteenth century, if we may judge 
from a record of the Vice-chancellor’s 
Court, by which it appears that the 
then Principal of White Hall had to 
appear and clear himself of the ter- 
rible imputation that he was a Scots- 
man—making oath (and _ bringing 
three Masters of Aris as witnesses to 
prove) that both he and his parents 
were of true English descent.t The 
chronic state of war between Eng- 
land and Scotland at this period is 
quite sufficient to account for this 
antipathy. 





* Knyghton De Event. Ang]. v. (p. 2375, Twysden). 


+ Anstey’s Munimenta Univ. Oxon., p. 587. 
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The effects of the same limited 
form of patriotism remain to this 
day in such-of the close fellowships, 
as they are called, as have survived 
the sweeping reforms of the late 
University Commission. The early 
founders and benefactors limited 
their bounty in most cases to their 
own diocese, or their own district, 
or their own county. These limita- 
tions had a natural tendency to re- 
produce themselves. The original 
founder of Queen’s College thought 
his northern countrymen ill provided 
for in the way of endowments, and 
he accordingly enjoined the special 
choice of men from Cumberland and 
Westmoreland to fill his fellowships. 
Whereupon a subsequent benefac- 
tor limits his ‘t exhibitions” to those 
born within the diocese of Canter- 
bury. Patriotic Welshmen, observ- 
ing that their brethern were excluded 
by the accident of birth from many 
of the good things of the University, 
endowed the new college of Jesus 
from time to time with benefactions 
in which none but Welshmen were 
to share, and gradually contrived so 
to narrow the original foundation 
that only one fellowship out of the 
nineteen remained open to an Eng- 
lishman. 

The rival interest of North and 
South within the University were 
the original cause of existence of 
those well-known academic: autho- 
rities, the Proctors. The four Na- 
tions at Paris, and the two Na- 
tions of Oxford, were accustomed 
to appoint each their Procurator, 
for the due maintenance of their re- 
spective rights, privileges, and inter- 
ests. These officers had the charge 
of the moneys belonging to the Uni- 
versity, and especially of such as 
were left in trust by benefactors for 
the purpose of being lent out to 
poor scholars in order to assist them 
in the prosecution of their studies. 


It was their business to see - that in 
the distribution of these North and 
South had each their due. To this 
guardianship of the public rights of 
the Nation, and the duty of seeing 
the same rights impartially main- 
tained at all University elections, 
which seems to have been their ori- 
ginal function, there was added by 
degrees a sort of general public cen- 
sorship. They were to see that the 
scholars came in good time to the 
public lectures, and wore the pro- 
per scholastic habit and tonsure ; fea- 
tures of their office which still sur- 
vive in an occasional reprimand ad- 
ministered to an undergraduate who 
may be met on a Sunday morning 
going distinctly not the right way to 
the University sermon at St. Mary’s, 
or wearing “ beaver” in the High 
Street at hours when he is supposed 
to be at lectures. They were also 
charged to see that. no scholar paid 
exorbitant charges either to college 
manciples or to his tailor; a branch 
of their duty which, it is quite need- 
less to say has fallen wholly into 
disuse, and is far too practical and 
rational a point of reform to be taken 
up by our modern university reform- 
ers. The Proctors also became the 
guardians of the public peace of the 
University. It was their business to 
see that there were no deadly wea- 
pons worn, and no street rows in- 
dulged in. This was originally a 
distinct duty intrusted to a certain 
number of Masters of Arts, who 
were called ‘‘ Regents of the Streets,” 
and had their separate districts as- 
signed them.* There were thirty- 
one of these appointed in 1278. 
In those turbulent days, the pair of 
Proctors, even with their four Pro- 
proctors and four “‘ bull-dogs,”’ would 
have been a wholly insufficient 
force to keep order. It was a very 
dangerous business for these officials 
to walk the streets at night when 





* Anstey, p. 88. 
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either gown or town were in a pug- 
nacious mood, as they very com- 
monly were. A shot at the Proctor 
(as in some sort a common enemy) 
seems to have been by no means an 
unusual mode of displaying gpi?it on 
the part of the roysterers who were 
out for the evening; much as * beat- 
ing the watch” was a popular amuse- 
ment with their successors not a hun- 
dred years ago. As in the more 
modern case, it was held to be an of- 
fence more or less venial, sufficiently 
punished by fine and imprisonment 
in the case of a scholar, or banish- 
ment from the University precincts 
in the case of a citizen. In 1314, 
according to Anthony 4 Wood, the 
men of Merton, who were South- 
erners, turned the Northern Proctor 
out of the University, and elected 
a Chancellor by force. In 1540, 
after a riot in which the Principal 
of Hart Hall was killed, a special 
statute empowered the Senior Proc- 
tor to carry a dagger for his own 
personal protection, all University 
statutes notwithstanding. When se- 
riously wounded, as the Southern 
Proctor was in 1452, in trying to me- 
diate in a fray between the men of 
Peckwater and St. Edward Hall, 
he had his expenses paid by the 
University: which indeed was so 
Jiberal as to engage to pay the 
same to “his heirs and assigns” 
if he died (we find no record of 
any Proctor being actually killed). 
When by degrees the spirit of pro- 
vincial rivalry died out, the two 
Proctors were still elected by vote 
from the whole University ; and the 
canvass was as lively, and the elec- 
tion as uproarious, as any that ever 
took place for members of Parlia- 
ment. The successful candidates in 
1594 enjoyed the perilous honour 
of being carried home to their col- 
leges in chairs on the shoulders of 
the Masters of Arts. Not until1629, 
in order probably to avoid such 
scenes, was what is known as the 
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Caroline Cycle introduced, by which 
the appointment to the Proctor’s office 
was assigned to the different colleges 
in rotation, according to their respec- 
tive numbers at the time. 

It would be quite a mistake to 
suppose that the scholars of the 
medieval universities devoted them- 
selves exclusively to study, any . 
more than they do at present,— 
which latter supposition is not so 
likely to be entertained. Then, as 
now, there were studious members, 
who made the most of their oppor- 
tunities, and whose learning, though 
of a different type from ours, was 
the result of at least as much 
honest and painful labour. And 
then, as now, there were so-called 
students whose habits were any- 
thing but studious, and whose 
tastes were more barbarous, and 
whose ignorance was necessarily 
greater than that of the idlest of 
our modern “fast” undergraduates. 
The frequent faction-fights have 
been already noticed as a remark- 
able feature of medieval Oxford 
life. The drinking, the gambling, 
and, above all, the poaching which 
went on, leave us little to regret in 
those ‘good old times.’ The men 
of Magdalen College (who retained 
something of a sporting reputation 
down to modern days) made very 
free with the deer in the forest of 
Shotover. When the lieutenant 
of the county, Lord Norreys, in 
Elizabeth’s later days, imprisoned 
some of them who had been taken 
in the fact, their fellow-collegians 
attacked him in his lodgings at the 
Bear Inn during the sessions ; and 
when the riot was with difficulty 
appeased by the University autho- 
rities, the Magdalen men carried 
stones up into their college tower, 
and hurled them down upon their 
enemy and his retinue as they were 
passing over the bridge on their 
way home to Ricot; and “if my 
lord had not been in his coach,” says 
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the narrator, ‘he would certainly 
have been killed.” The poaching 
was not confined to the younger 
members of the University. In the 
previous century we find the vicar 
of St. Peter’s-in-the-East obliged to 
enter in recognisances to abstain 
from it in future; but this was 
_ not the only scandal which he 
caused the gown. In point of 
fact, partly because the residence of 
the Masters of Arts within the Uni- 
versity was much longer continued 
in those earlier times, and partly 
because of the rude temper of the 
age, and it must be added, the 
lax morality of the clergy, we find 
the most troublesome disturbers of 
academic: peace among those who 
wore the graduate’s hood and the 
priest's -tonsure. A_ disorderly 
Master of Arts, whether lay or 
clerical, is happily a rare pheno- 
menon now in Oxford; he was by 
no means so in those centuries. 
The vicars of St. Mary’s and St. 
Giles’s appear as disorderlies in the 
Chancellor’s court in the very same 
year (1457) as their brother of St. 
Peter’s. The Warden of Canterbury 
College has to submit to the correc- 
tion of the Chancellor’s Commissary 
for having instigated his servant to 
steal, in the public street, the beer 
of certain scholars of another college 
who were carrying it home to their 
rooms. When the students of 
Broadgates Hall break into the 
house of a citizen at night, and 
abuse him, they are headed by 
“Master” Haywood. A doctor of 
canon law has to find securities to 
keep the peace towards a tavern- 
keeper and an apothecary.* 

The University authorities did 
all they could, in the case of lesser 
scandals, to make peace between 
the parties, and to keep them from 
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proceeding to extremities. Some 
of the proceedings in the Chancel- 
lor’s court betoken a primitive and 
patriarchal administration of justice, 
which makes us regret that with 
medieval rudeness we have also 
lost much of medieval simplicity, 


- When ‘the Principals of Broadgates 


and Pauline Halls quarrelled in 
1446, they were formally ordered 
by the Commissary to kiss (lite- 
rally) and make friends, and to 
swear upon the Gospels that they 
would “keep peace as_ brethren” 
for the future, under a bond of a 
hundred shillings,—all which they 
apparently did. So, again, when 
the “venerable” Richard Layces- 
ter, prior of the canons regular, has 
a feud with John Merton, school- 
master, and his wife, a few years 
later, the parties agree to go for 
arbitration in the matter to Dr. 
Chandler, the Commissary. His 
award is, first—that neither of, 
the parties shall hereafter threat- 
en, abuse, defame, or make grim- 
aces at the other: moreover, that 
they shall each freely forgive all 
such offences as may have occurred 
on either side in times past; also, 
that within fifteen days from the 
date of the award they shall pro- 
vide an entertainment at their joint 
charges in St.-Mary’s College; Mr. 
and Mrs. Merton to contribute a 
goose and a “pottle” of wine for 
the occasion, and the venerable 
canon to supply bread and beer, 
and such other et-ceteras as his 
liberality may suggest. To this 
award both parties agreed, and, 
we may hope, did not omit to in- 
vite so good a fellow as Dr: Chandler 
must evidently have been, to sit 
down with them to the goose and 
its accompaniments.t There is 
a charming old-world simplicity 





* The proper status and title of this latter party seems to have puzzled the 
Chancellor or his clerk: “Thomam Halle, ‘ potygare’ alias chirurgicum, ‘ gen- 


tylman’ ut dicitur.”—Anstey, p. 523 


+ Anstey, p. 713. 
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about the whole affair, which, as 
we said before, ought to make us 
pause before we congratulate our- 
selves too confidently on the im- 
mense progress we have made in 
morals and manners since that 
fifteenth century. It is quite true 
that it is not found necessary to 
bind over any two heads of col- 
leges nowadays to keep the peace, 
or to abstain from making faces at 
each other, however bitterly they 
be opposed in University 
politics; but it would be quite out 
of the power, we suspect, of any 
official of the Vice-Chancellor in 
some cases to make them kiss and 
be friends. And we certainly 
should not envy any modern canon, 
regular or irregular, who had to sit 
down to a reconciliation supper 
with any academic Mrs. Merton, 
whose husband had been sum- 
moned by him before the court. 

It has been said that Latin was 
supposed to be the common lan- 
guage of the scholars of the ‘“‘ Uni- 
versity.” It is enjoined in the 
statutes of most of the colleges that 
the vulgar tongue was never to be 
heard within collegiate walls. The 
undergraduates might use Greek 
as a means of communication, if 
they preferred it. The statutes of 
Jesus ‘College extended the permis- 
sion to Hebrew—an _ exceptional * 
colloquial indulgence of which we 
cannot conceive that many Welsh- 
men availed themselves, though it 
has been their pride to affirm that 
their own language very much re- 
sembles it—ff, indeed, the Cwmry 
be not the original stock from which 
the Hebrew is a comparatively 
modern offshoot. It is difficult to 
ascertain how far the use of collo- 
quial Latin really prevailed at any 
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time in academic life; probably to 
a much greater extent than we 
should be apt, at first thought, to 
fancy. In the ordinances of many 
of the old grammar-schools there are 
distinct penalties for the speaki 

of English, at any rate during school 
hours. The restriction continued 
in use in some of the-more conser- 
vative schools down to a time almost 
within present memory. Dr. Vin- 
cent, the well-known head-master of 
Westminster, who only resigned his 
office in 1801,.always used it him- 
self, and insisted on its use, whfen 
his form was up at lesson. And 
there is no doubt but that the 
Oxford men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries possessed a 
facility in conversational Latin 
which their modern successors have 
never aspired to. It was not only 
that they held the necessary aca- 
demic disputations in Latin, and 
attacked each other in convocation 
with a fluent acerbity to which ‘the 
language easily lent itself, and which 
could find vent with less restraint 
under the convenient veil of a 
learned tongue; but the traditionary 
jokes handed down in Oxford jest- 
books mostly have their point— 
such as it is—in Latin. It was not 
good Latin that they spoke, per- 
haps; but at least it was so far in 
accordance with the obligation of 
the statute, that it was not English. 
But the conversational atmosphere 
in which the Scottish student lived 
and breathed must have been still 
more strongly impregnated with 
classical learning, if the visitor’s 
regulations issued at Aberdeen in 
1546 were ever enforced. The very 
scouts (garciones is the Franco- 
Scottish term for them) were obliged 
to be “‘expert in the use of Latin, 





* Exceptional, so far as Oxford is concerned ; the same:alternative is allowed 
in the statutes of King’s College, Aberdeen, with a special extension of the 
license also to the French language—“ Propter antiquum inter Scotos et Gallos 


foedus.”—‘ Fasti Aberdonenses,’ 241. 
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lest they should give occasion to 
their masters to use the vernacular 
tongue.” * We are not aware that 
any such compulsory education was 
attempted for the same class at 
Oxford; but the social line between 
the poor scholar and the serving 
man was very slight in former times ; 
and many a man “worked his 
passage,” as one might say, through 
the University, until he landed in a 
degree, and possibly a fellowship. 
The “ Battelers” (a lower grade of 
commoner), the “Poor Scholars,” 
the Famuli, and the Servientes, are 
all classed together in the books of 
some colleges in 1612, and probably 
all shared the same education. But 
the present race of Oxford scouts 
may be safely pronounced to be “no 
Latiners ;’ though we had, in our 
own student days, a personal ac- 
quaintance with a college cook who 
took private pupils in logic. 
Whatever might have been the 
proficiency of graduates or under- 
graduates in Latin during the cen- 
turies we are speaking of, it is 
certain that they did not speak 
Greek, and knew very little about 
it. For a long time it was held to 
be something not only very difficult 
to learn, but rather wicked—a sort 
of black art, which honest men 
were better without. When Linacre 
gave his first lectures in the lan- 
guage at Oxford in 1519, a party 
of stout conservatives, who called 
themselves ‘“‘ Trojans,” arrayed them- 
selves in protest against this Greek 
invasion. The very name was a 
sound of horror. It gives the point 
to the well-known story of the 
scholar of Queen’s College, who, 
wandering alone in Shotover forest, 
armed only with his copy of Aris- 
totle, was attacked by a wild boar ; 
he thrust the volume down the 
brate’s throat, with the words, 
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““ Grecum est,” —as if that were sure 
to choke him. Does not the boar’s 
head, served in the college hall 
every Christmas, vouch for the fact? 
But the abstruseness of the study 
was confessed in serious earnest not 
only in the Queensmen’s _ jest, 
“ Grecum est—non potest legi,”— 
“Tt is Greek—no man can read 
it,’—passed into a University pro- 
verb. And it had a good deal of 
truth in it, down to so late a period 
as the visit of King James I. to 
the University in 1605, when the 
contemporary chronicler, in record- 
ing the oration made by the Greek 
reader, Dr. Perin, before the King 
at the Quater-vois (better known 
to us as Carfax), assures us that 
it was done “with good action and 
elocution, and in good familiar Greek 
(as Dr. Hammond said), — that 
excellent divine being apparently 
the sole University critic in such 
matters. 

We have remarked the tendency 
of Mr. Jeaffreson in his volumes to 
speak slightingly of dignities, and 
to strip the majesty of Oxford of its 
externals, to make sport for the 
audience to which he appeals. He 
seems to us to have emulated the 
worst taste and spirit of the “‘ Terre 
Filius” of old academic memory, to 
whom nothing in university life was 
sacred, if he could but hang upon it 
a jest for the day. One notable ex- 
ception has struck us in his pages: 
a passage, the style and tone of 
which stands out in such favourable 
contrast with too much that he has 
written, that we can bit regret that 
one who can write well when he 
writes to please himself, should think 
it necessary to write ill to please his 
public. We have kept the passage 
to conclude with, that we may part 
from him in peace. He is speaking 
of Dr. Jeune, some time Master 0 





* Burton’s ‘Scot Abroad,’ p. 267. 
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Pembroke College, and late Bishop 
of Peterborough. 


“To raise his comparatively small 
and scantily-endowed house to pre-emi- 
nence over greater and wealthier col- 
leges was beyond Francis Jeune’s 
power, but he effected wonders for the 
society of which he was for several 
years the chief ruler. He gave it 
honourable status in the class-lists, 
procured the enlargement of its build- 
ings, reformed its economy for the 
benefit of students of narrow means, 
and was no less judicious than indefa- 
tigable in his endeavours to inspire its 
members with manliness of purpose 
and contempt of frivolity. A vigilant 
and firm disciplinarian, he was prompt 


in correcting the excesses of his under- - 


graduates, exhibiting no leniency to 
those whose misconduct was all the 
more likely to prejudice the discipline 
of the house because they were young 
men of superior birth, affluence, or per- 
sonal style. But though properly stern 
to insolent offenders, he overflowed 
with compassionate considerateness 
and Christian concern for collegiate 
‘black sheep,’ to whom a sentence of 
expulsion would have involved life- 
long degradation. To wean scape- 
graces of this unattractive sort from 
their vicious propensities, to restore 
them to physical and moral health, and 
to send them out into the world unscar- 
red in fame, he deemed no care exces- 
sive, no condescension derogatory to his 
dignity. More than two or three men, 
whose social usefulness equals their 
considerable social prosperity, grate- 
fully attribute their success in life to 





the ‘ Master’ who conquered them with 
manly kindness, and reinstated them 
in righteous principles and self-respect, 
when a harsher disciplinarian would 
have crushed them for ever. Nor was 
he less abounding in sympathy for stu- 
dents who had no need of his forbear- 
ance and tenderness. That his college 
should achieve the main purpose of its 
foundation, by swelling the ranks of 
the intelligent, cultivated, and zealous 
clergy, he was especially desirous. But 
none of his men—or ‘ boys,’ as he used 
to speak of them in his loud, hearty, 


‘ shouting voice—ever started off from 


college on manhood’s journey, by some 
track not usually chosen by University 
graduates, without words of pleasant 
encouragement and serviceable counsel 
from the shrewd and unconventional 
‘Master.’ If Dr. Jeune were still liv- 
ing, I should not venture thus to speak 
of his excellencies, for which during 
his life he desired no man’s praise, 
though they commanded the admira- 
tion of all who knew him.” 


Many who read these words will 
know that they were true, not only 
of the Master of Pembroke, but of 
the Bishop of Peterborough. Dr. 
Jeune was an ardent Oxford re- 
former—at least in his early days of 
office. It is probable that he lived 
to feel that the real reformation 
which Oxford required, was that 
which he conscientiously strove to 
effect in his own college. When 
shall we have a school of university 
reformers who will tread in his 
steps ? 
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FAIR TO SEE.—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Bertranno’s eventful day had 
come to a conclusion’ at last; and 
now, alone in his own room, he con- 
- templated all that it had brought 
forth. The stormy episode in the 
smoking-room had closed, for the 
present, the period of storms; and a 
rapture of peace came upon his spirit, 
like “‘ slumber’s anodyne to fevered 
frames,” or that calmest of all calms 
that lies so softly on the summer sea 
at dawn, when a tempest’s ruffian 
winds have folded their dark wings, 
and hushed the faintest accent of 
all their myriad, sinister voices. 

Deep and perfect peace was on his 
spirit ; and indeed if there be a mo- 
ment when that is possible to us mor- 
tals here below, it is then—surely it 
is then—when Love, that has come 
to the heart still fresh and pure with 
the dew of life’s morhing, catches 
the first low tremulous harmonies of 
Requital’s voice,—those utterances 
sounding like some music astray from 
Paradise,—that never, never can be 
all forgotten, but will, and must, 
come back to us; ever plaintive, be- 
cause from the past, yet strangely 
clear for all the distance they may 
come, yet strangely sweet for all the 
passionate sadness they may express. 
Clear and sweet these echoes come, 
falling into the minor key, when, as 
they sweep over the dreary steppes 
of our ruined lives, they pass the 
graves of our fairest hopes, and 
reach us across the ashes of that First 
Love that gave them voice. Deep 
and perfect peace, therefore, was on 
Bertrand’s spirit; for this was first 
love, this was true love—fully ac- 
cepted, with every assurance of re- 
quital. It had struck Pigott, who 
knew, him well, as strange that 
Cupid’s torch had not been earlier 


applied to that exaltedly-imaginative 
spirit; and so it may appear to 
others who are less intimate with 
him; but, in truth, the very exag- 
geration of those qualities which 
might’ have been supposed to render 
him susceptible, had hitherto kept 
him heart-whole. It was no absorp- 
tion in the pursuits and pleasures 
of his age and profession ; it was no 
lack of opportunity ; nor yet was it 


that his mind was averted from the 


subject in that affected scepticism 
with which certain of our youth 
ape the tone of cynical models. Ona 
the contrary, the beauty, the poetry, 
the romance, so inextricably inter- 
woven with the belle passion, had 
produced the profoundest impres- 
sion on a mind extraordinarily im- 
pressionable by such _ influences. 
But the result was not that he 
recognised a goddess in every garri- 
son Dulcinea, or erected a new altar, 
and called upon a new divinity, with 
every change of quarters. Deeply 
fastidious in all things, he had long 
ago evolved for himself an ideal, 
endowed with exquisite purity and 
refinement, warmed with all gracious 
womanly tenderness, quickened with 
bright intelligence, and wrapped in 
the bewitching mantle of that beauty 
in which his soul delighted. In 
the contemplation of this ideal—in 
this shadow-worship—he had been 
content to wait, till, clothed in 
reality, his ideal should descend 
from the realm of dreams and vi- 
sions, and into his calm adoration 
breathe the warm breath of passion’s 
ecstatic life. He had not surren- 
dered his heart to the guidance of 
a succession of ‘“‘summer pilots unto 
the shores of nothing.” He had 
been content to wait, and he had 
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waited, unswerving from his allegi- 
ance, true to his ideal. But now 
he told himself that she had come 
—his goddess—his very own; and, 
with the rapture of a devotee, he 
had laid his offering—the best a 
man can offer—his true fresh heart, 
upon her altar. It was accepted, 
and he was at peace. . Was she in 
very truth the realisation of his 
ideal? Were all these fair attri- 
butes hers indeed? No matter. No 
ideal can be realised; approxima- 
tion is all that can be hoped for. 
Suffice it that Bertrand believed he 
had found what he had waited for ; 
and even supposing that he was 
congratulating himself, and finding 
peace in a fool’s paradise, perhaps 
in such matters that is better (since 
a paradise of some sort is essential) 
than no paradise at all, 

And so his day finished, and the 
night was light about him; for in 
the pageantry of his happy dreams 
moved, amid myrtles and roses, one 
constant vision, in whose presence 
clouds and darkness were impos- 
sible. 

We fear we may seem to have 
been guilty of a rather ungallant 
partiality in dwelling thus upon 
Bertrand’s feelings, and postponing 
those of the fair being who inspired 
them. 

But it is a more difficult and a 
more delicate task to deal with the 
subtler movements of the female 
heart; and, after all, “in love, if 
love be love, if love be ours,” there 
must be a sufficiently strong resem- 
blance between the male and female 
edition of the passion to excuse us 
from again traversing the ground 
we have got over in speaking of 
Bertrand. Shall we therefore sim- 


ply credit Eila with the same feelings 
we have ascribed to him, making 
due allowance for the difference of 
sex and temperament, and remem- 
bering that she is betrothed to 
him ? 
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Perhaps, on the whole, it, 
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will be better to let her speak for 
herself. 

If there be a time when the heart, 
whether male or female, craves the 
sympathy of another heart, it is 
at such crises when it is filled to 
overflowing with thoughts which 
the poet describes as too sweet for 
utterance, but which, in practice, 
are uttered with a freedom which 
often makes their sweetness not a 
little cloying to the confidential 
recipient. Even Bertrand had ven- 
tured his sweet tale to Pigott, un- 
deterred by the uncongeniality of 
his friend; and it is not surprising 
that Kila should have seized an 
early opportunity of unbosoming 
herself to some one; and who more 
appropriate than her warm-hearted 
step-sister ? 

It was by no means a final 
‘“‘ good-night,” therefore, which she 
wished that young lady when they 
separated in the hall, on leaving 
the drawing-room; for, not many 
minutes after, arrayed in a bewitch- 
ing dressing - gown, over which 
floated loose her beautiful wealth of 
hair, and wearing the air of a young 
lady who has come prepared for, 
and bent upon, a protracted session, 
she entered Morna’s room. 

Morna was.in the hands of the 
tormentor—that is, she was having 
her hair brushed by an extremely 
acid maid (colleague of the spec- 
tral M‘Kenzie), who contrived, 
when her temper was, as at present, 
and as it generally was, out of 
order, to make the process not a 
painless one. Morna was tired, out 
of spirits—shall we say even cross? 
—and the Abigail’s operations were 
not at all acting sedatively, so it was 
scarcely in a tone of welcome that 
she greeted her visitor. 

“Ts that you, Hila?” 

“Yes, dearest Morna, it is; I 
have come to have a little talk 
with you. Is that tiresome hair 


nearly done ?” 
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“Tt will take ten minutes, at the 
least, to do it justice, after this day’s 
work,” snorted the maid, who. felt 
all “‘pleasuring” to be a personal 
injury, and now saw an opportunity 
of avenging herself. 

“Oh! never mind,” cried Kila; 
‘do send her away, Morna dear; 
it is so tiresome to be kept wait- 
ing, and I have so much to say; 
do send her away, and I'll brush it 
for you myself.” 

. Morna did not seem to share her 
step-sister’s impatience. 

“Tt is so comfortable,” she re- 
plied, “when one is tired; and 
surely what you have to say can 
keep for ten minutes.” 

The maid’s exasperation on per- 
ceiving that there was something 
‘* particular ” to be talked about after 
her departure—some joyous con- 
fidence, some possible fun and mer- 
riment—converted her unwittingly 
into Eila’s ally; for she so tweak- 
ed and twisted her patient's hair 
that Morna fairly rebelled, ordering 
her peremptorily to desist and leave 
the room. 

“Well, Kila?’ she said, when 
the woman had gone— “ well, 
Kila?’ Her tone implied, “ please 
say what you have to say as quickly 
as possible, and then leave me.” 

Kila made no reply in words, but 
fixed her beautiful eyes for an 
instant on her step-sister, with a 
bright and meaning smile, then 
threw her arms round her neck, 
and covered her with kisses. 

When this had gone on for a little, 
without any reasonable prospect of 
release, Morna disengaged herself 
firmly, and, as if in answer to a ver- 
bal communication, quietly remark- 
ed, ‘‘ You refused him, I suppose ?” 

“Refused him, Morna? What? 
How? Do you know? Who could 
have is 

“No one has spoken to me about 
the matter ; but of course Mr. Tainsh 
proposed to you to-day ?” 








“Mr. Tainsh ?” 

“Yes; did he not?” 

““Oh! of course he did.”. 

“Of course. I knew that; and 
you refused him ?” 

“Of course I did—the abomin- 
able, presumptuous creature !” 

‘** Poor Mr. Tainsh !” 

“Not ‘poor Mr. Tainsh’ at all; 
he has only got his desert.” 

“He could not have expected it, 
though ; it must have been a sur- 
prise to him—a painful one.” 

** Morna!” 

“ Kila!” 

‘You are cross and disagreeable, 
and I have a great mind to tell you 
no more.” 

“You must do exactly as you 
please.” 

‘“* Well then, I will tell you.” 

‘Very well; do.” 

“There was more than one pro- 
posal to-day.” 

* Ah! you know that?” 

“Yes, indeed; but only one re- 
fusal;” and again Eila flung her 
arms round Morna’s neck. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the latter. 
“You are all wrong—you are mis- 
taken—I did refuse him.” 

“What?” cried LEila, uncoiling 
herself with a start. 

“T refused him.” 

“Refused whom ?” 

‘Mr. Ducanson, of course.” 

‘“Oh, indeed!” cried Eila—‘ oh, 
indeed! I wasn’t thinking of—of 
him” (“or you,” she might have 
added). ‘‘And you refused him ? 
Very imprudent, wasit not? Ishould 
say very imprudent; but that is not 
what I was going to speak about ;— 
fancy what a curious coincidence! 
two proposals in one day! That 
makes four altogether, and I am 
only nineteen! but this is the last, 
for I have taken him. I am engaged, 
Morna—engaged to Bertrand Cam- 
eron.” 

One would say that the announce- 
ment need not have occasioned great 
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surprise to Morna; and indeed, if it 
did, she concealed the emotion pretty 
successfully. A flush, a slight quiver, 
and the sudden tightening of her 
hand upon a book she held—these 
were the few external signs that 
Kila’s words conveyed to her intel- 
ligence that strongly affected her, 
and in an instant she replied gravely, 
but kindly, as she kissed her step- 
sister— 

“T congratulate you, dear Eila, 
I hope you will be very, very happy 
—I think you ought to be.” 

“T think so, dearest ; yes, indeed, 
I am sure of it: for you know he 
is charming—and the silly creature 
is so devoted to me; quite absurd 
and childish, in fact; and—and I— 
well, I suppose I do like him a good 
deal — although, of course, I have 
only told him that I like him a 
little ; and if papa does not object, I 
think we ought to be very happy 
indeed. I must tell you all about 
it, though, and how it came about. 
You see, Mr. T'ainsh, &c. &. &e.” 

But we know all about it already, 
so we shall let the conversation go 
on unreported till the point where 
Kila, having exhausted all her con- 
fidences, and said all that is usually 
said in such interviews, about her- 
self and her lover, felt inclined to 
satisfy her curiosity and her interest 
in Morna’s affairs by reverting to 
what had been said about Mr. Dun- 
canson. 

“‘Now, Morna,” she said, “after 
all these confessions, you must give 
me some in return. You refused 
him, you said—andsI think it was 
very imprudent. Of course it was 
only a temporary refusal, and the 
temptation to snub him would of 
course be great; but you know his 
temper is so very high. gIt was not 
wise to risk it. I really don’t know 
but what you may have a great deal 
of trouble to get him back. It will 
be a difficult matter, I am sure” 
(Eila spoke with all the earnestness 
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of an enthusiastic expert in the art 
of man-taming) ; “ but I'll tell you 
what you ought to do, Morna dear ; 
you ought to go straight to your 
mother—she will not be in bed yet 
—tell her the whole truth, and make 
her send a note to Mr. Duncanson 
the first thing in the morning, &k- 
ing him to speak to her before he 
goes, or the chances are he will be 
off before daylight, and then you 
may never get him back again.” 

‘“An excellent plan, Eila, if I 
wanted to get him back; but you 
see, as it happens, I do not.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you 
can be waiting for, then, Morna. 
Here is ten thousand—fifteen thou- 
sand—perhaps twenty thousand a- 
year; is that not enough? Of curse 
a poor soldier is good enough for a 
humble person like me, and I am 
thankful that I am not so hard to 
please ; but [ suppose nothing under 
a duke would be good enough for the 
descendant of all the M‘Whannels 
and M‘Cuaigs.” ~ 

“Don’t be cross, Eila dear; you 
are very kind to take such an in- 
terest in my affairs; but I assure 
you I have no such high notions. 
I simply refused Mr. Duncansor be- 
cause I don’t like him ; besides, as 
I have often told you, I have quite 
resolved never to marry.” 

“Never to marry! my dear girl, 
this is the first time I ever heard of 
it; and this is about the last occa- 
sion on which you could expect me 
to believe in, or sympathise with, 
any such nonsense. Ah, Morna! 
if you knew, if you only knew, 
what it is to love!” 

“Well, Eila, I think even you 
will admit that Mr. Duncanson is 
scarcely the man to teach me; but 
I daresay it is very true what you 
say, that love would make a great 
difference in one’s views of matri- 
mony; but you see it does not fall 
to the lot of every one; and I must 
end off where I began, by saying 
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that I hope you will be as happy as 
you ought to be, when the course of 
true love runs so smooth ;—and now 
I think we had better say ‘Good- 
night.’ ” 

And so Morna brought the con- 
versation to a close, kissing and dis- 
mifking her step-sister ; and before 
she went to bed she wrote a letter 


to her aunt, now staying in Scot- 
land, and at no great distance from 
Cairnarvoch, but about to return 
to their home in the south of Eng. 
Jand, begging to be allowed to join 
them at once, although the cus- 
tomary period of her residence 


with her mother had still a month . 


to run. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The breakfast-table at Cairn- 
arvoch, on the morning after all 
these exciting events, was unusually 
quiet. The only two numbers of 
the party not thoroughly preoccu- 
pied. were Pigott and M‘Killop, 
neither of whom contributed much, 
as a rule, to the conversation ; and 
this morning they had it all to 
themselves, an opportunity which 
they “improved” by a frugal use 
of monosyllables. 

One result, however, was satis- 
factory to all parties—that the meal 
was soon over. 

Poor Mrs. M‘Killop was in a 
terrible state of mystification ;—she 
feared much, she suspected much, 
but she was certain of nothing. 
The night before, she had con- 
fidently expected a communication 
from her daughter or her step- 
daughter—perhaps from both—but 
she had heen disappointed; and as 
it concerned her dignity not to 
initiate the subjects which gnawed 
her heart with anxious curiosity, 
by a superhuman effort of self- 
denial she had refrained from ex- 
torting by question the confidence 
she had expected to be spontaneous. 
But this could not last for ever; 
and this morning she said to her- 
self, “If they don’t speak at once, 
ZI must; it is my solemn duty as a 
parent ;” in pursuance of which 
determination she signalled the 
young ladies, as they left the 
breakfast-room, to come to her 


boudoir. Neither of them, how- 
ever, thought fit to understand the 
signal—Morna rapidly making her 
escape in another direction, and 
Kila sauntering carelessly out of the 
hall-door on to the terrace, where 
she was immediately joined by 
Bertrand. 

“T wish to speak to you, Kila,” 
cried her step-dame from the door- 
way. - 

‘“‘T shall be with you immediately, 
dear mamma,” was the reply ; “ only 
let me have five minutes of this 


delightful morning sun on the ter- 


race first.” 

It is not difficult to conceive 
what, under such circumstances, 
“five minutes of the morning sun 
upon the terrace” became. Very 
rapidly the terrace itself was aban- 
doned for a retreat more appropriate 
to the interview,—where, among 
thick, shadowy foliage, the morn- 
ing sun could only contribute in a 
very minor degree to the delight of 
the occasion, and where, indeed, the 
noontide sun, suddenly blazing 
through the -branches overhead, 
found the lovers with the five 
minutes still unexhausted. But 
Kila might have been pardoned 
for her want of punctuality by the 
strictest mgrtinet ; on such occasions 
it is, if it ever is, excusable; for 
where a conversation has a tendency 
to go round and round in a circle 
of iteration, the progress of the 
dialogue to any special conclusion, 
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however fast the words may flow, 
can neither be marked nor rapid. 
Far be it from us to follow that dia- 
logue in its details. It certainly 
would not read well. Accompanied 
by illustrative diagrams, it might 
be more amusing; but as it is, it is 
better left to the imagination. Ber- 
trand would inevitably bore us with 
his imagery and his raptures, for a 
very little of that sort of thing goes 
a very long way when one is not 
personally alluded to. “And al- 
ways, always you will love me— 
me only—and always thus?” the 
sweetest temper would give way 
under a score of repetitions of this 
and similar questions, so we shall 
be as general as possible. For all 
that is said to the contrary about 
women, perhaps their views on such 
occasions are, as a matter of fact, 
more practical than those of men. 

To a certain extent, the pleasur- 
able excitement of the affair has 
been on their side all along; they 
have had observances, homage, wor- 
ship, and only such an infinitesimal 
amount of uncertainty as to season 
what might otherwise have become 
insipid; and therefore, when the 
proposal is made, the sport of the 
thing is over, and its business aspect 
begins at once to present itself. 
The male being, on the ‘other hand, 


only begins to have his innings when 


his suit is accepted. It is only 
natural that he should like to have 
his little share of ante-nuptial wor- 
ship ; that he should like to be told 
in words what maidenly reserve 
should not (theoretically) have al- 
lowed even a look hitherto to re- 
veal; that he should like to expa- 
tiate a little in the blissful regions 
of romance—just a very little—be- 
fore betaking himself to the prose 
of figures and dates, and the fateful 
tribunal of earthy parents. Lila 
justified our theory on this occasion ; 
and, though satisfactorily recipro- 
cating her lover’s protestations, en- 
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deavoured, every now and then, to 
insinuate between his raptures the 
thin edge of the practical considera- 
tion. As, for example, thus: “We 
shall be horribly poor, shan’t we, 
dear Bertrand ?” 

“Horribly, I suppose. I,don’t 
know, though—I have four hundred 
a-year; my uncle might double, it, I 
should think. He certainly ought 
to, for he says I want steadying ; 
and if anything can steady a man, 
of course, marriag? must. Oh! we 
Mar- 
ried to such an angel, such an &e. 
&e.” 

‘““We shall have prospects, though, 
shan’t we, dearest ?” insinuates the 
practical angel. 

“Oh yes! we shall get Aber- 
lorna, L suppose, if my uncle doesn’t 
marry—and he won't, especially 
when he sees what an angel, what 
an &. &c.” (Diagram.) 

“You must speak to papa at once, 
Bertrand ; you had better come and 
do it now.” 

“Oh! there’s no hurry; I'll make 
it all right with him, presently.” 

“But it ought to be done at once ; 
it ought to have been done before 
we came out here. I can’t bear con- 
cealments—they are so wrong; and 
we have no right to be so happy till 
we have his consent.” 

“You dear, delightful, dutiful 
little angel! but let us have five 
minutes more—only five minutes— 
and then I promise to go to him. 
Will he be difficult ?” 

“Tt is impossible to say: he is 
devoted to me, but then who could 
resist you?’ (Diagram.) 

After a great many renewals, Ber- 
trand’s five minutes’ lease of beati- 
tude was at last brought finally to a | 
close, and he suffered himself to be 
led back to the house to have his 
mauvais quart @heure with Mr. 
M‘Killop. Once in that gentleman’s 
presence, he did not waste much 
time in preliminary flourishes, or in 
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those ghastly attempts to lead neatly 
up to the subject, as usual on such 
occasions, as they are invariably abor- 
tive. Being frank and ardent, he 
plunged into the business at once. 

“‘Can I speak to you for haif a 
minute, Mr. M‘Killop ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thanks; I’ve just come to say 
—TI daresay you'll be awfully sur- 
prised, and perhaps angry, but it 
-can’t be helpedg-[’ve just come to 
say that I hope you'll allow me to 
marry your daughter Kila, for I never 
loved any one before, and I'll never 
love any one again, as I love her; 
and [ve told her so; and she—— 
and it’s all right.” 

Mr. M‘Killop rose hastily from 
his chair; he was, as we all know, 
singularly taciturn and apparently 
phlegmatic; but he rose hastily from 
his chair, and his face flushed, and 
his eyes brightened, and for an in- 
stant he allowed himself to betray 
that Bertrand’s abrupt communica- 
tion had powerfully moved him in 
some way or another: for an in- 
stant, too, it seemed that he was 
going to express himself with cor- 
responding animation ; but that im- 
pulse was checked, and, recovering 
himself, he said quietly, and with a 
half-smile, “ By ‘all right,’ you mean 
that my daughter reciprocates your 
feelings ?” 

“Yes,” said Bertrand, “she has 
accepted me; and we only want your 
consent to be perfectly happy: you 
won’t refuse it, I hope ?” 

“My dear young friend,” said 
M‘Killop, resuming his seat and 
speaking with averted eyes, “the 
question you put is a very grave 
question. Young hearts leap to their 
conclusions, but grey heads reach 
them slowly and carefully—slowly, 
my dear young friend, and care- 
fully.” 

“But, after all,” said Bertrand, 
“it doesn’t require much reflection. 
Here are two people determined to 
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marry each other, and no one else; 
they’re both eligible for each other, 
and—and what more has to be 
said ?” 

“That is—excuse me for saying 
so—a very superficial view of the 
matter. There are many considera- 
tions to be taken into account when 
marriage is the question. Person- 
ally, no sort of objection to you 
could be brought by the most fas- 
tidious. I like you—TI like you 
much. You are a fine young fellow, 
Mr. Cameron; any girl might be 
proud of your attachment, and so, 
I make no doubt, is my daughter; 
but there is the old story—the sor- 
did part of the business. We can’t 
live on love, and we can’t marry 
without the prospect of something 
more substantial than love—you 
must see that yourself.” 

““Of course, of course; but that 
would be all right somehow.” 

“*Somehow’ is a bad source of 
income for a young couple to begin 
life on, Mr. Cameron,” said M‘Killop, 
with a good-humoured laugh. 

+ Yes, but I am sure it could be 
contrived—enough could be got to- 
gether.” 

M‘Killop did not reply at once, 
but rose and walked up and down 
the room, apparently plunged in 
profound meditation, Bertrand watch- 


_ing his face with the anxiety of one 


who strives to read his fate. At 
last Mr. M‘Killop stopped, and 
asked— 
“Would your uncle approve of 
this marriage, do you think ?” 
“Approve of it? of course he 
would. He is always saying that 
he wishes to see me ‘steadier’ and 
‘more settled ;’ and I suppose every 
one will admit that marriage is the 
direct road to all that sort of thing.” 
“‘He is a proud man, I believe.” 
“T daresay he is—and will be 
prouder still when his nephew is 
married to the most perfect woman 
in the world.” 
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“Ha! ha!” laughed M‘Killop ; 
“you must first of all get him to 
look at her through your spectacles.” 
Then, after relapsing into his ab- 
straction for a little, he continued: 
“The property is at his own disposal, 
I think !” 

“Well, yes—that is, with condi- 
tions. I believe it is not exactly 
entailed, but destined, or settled, or 
something, on me, if he has no chil- 
dren, and I do nothing very diabol- 
ical—nothing that he disapproves 
of.” 

“ And you don’t think Sir Roland 
would consider this marriage very 
diabolical ?” laughed M‘Killop. 

“My dear sir, can you doubt that 
he will be enchanted ? He is a cold 
man, but I am sure that, at heart, 
he is really kind. Then he will 
simply adore Eila—every one must; 
and there is no saying how gene- 
rous he may be!” cried Bertrand, led 
away, for the moment, by his special 
pleading, but salving his conscience 
at once by adding, ‘“ Provided he is 
pleased, which is a matter of course.” 

Again M‘Killop paced the room 
in deep thought, betraying now and 
then, in his appearance, symptoms of 
the agitation which had marked the 
opening of their interview. 

“What on earth can the man be 
thinking about? The ‘thing is as 
simple as the alphabet. He’s not 
against it, however—that’s clear,” 
thought Bertrand. 

After some time M'‘Killop spoke 
again. 

“‘T can only repeat, my dear young 
friend, what I have said before, that 
I like you much personally, and 
that I do not conceal from myself 
that such a marriage would have 
many advantages for my daughter ; 
but—but—there is always a ‘but,’ 
Mr. Cameron, in these things—there 
are considerations that must be'con- 
sidered, and calculations that must 
be made; and on the whole, per- 
haps, if you would let me think the 
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matter over for an hour or so, I 
should be able to discuss it with 
you more. satisfactorily.” 

Hereupon’ Bertrand withdrew 
and remained alone, and in feverish 
excitement, till, in about the time 
named, a servant announced that 
Mr. M‘Killop would be glad to see 
him ip his business-room. Bertrand 
found his host much more alive and 
awake than usual, with an unclouded 
brow, and a manner that was for 
him quite gay and lively. ‘ Well, 
Mr, Cameron,” he said, “‘ I have been 
thinking over our little difficulty, 
and, I assure you, with hearty good- 
will; and I hope, by making some 
sacrifice—which I shall be glad to 
make, mind you—that I can put 
matters in a satisfactory train.” 

“You are far too kind and good!” 
cried Bertrand. 

“Wait, wait. First of all I make 
it a positive condition that you get 
your uncle’s consent. I could not 
hear of the marriage without that. 
Apart altogether from mdéney consi- 
derations, I could not allow it. We 
may or may not be people of ex- 
traction, but we have our feelings 
of self-respect. You understand me, 
T am sure ?” 

‘“* Certainly, sir ; and I know what 
an excellent right you have to re- 
spect yourself!” cried Bertrand, with 
pardonable enthusiasm. 

“Very well ; Sir Roland’s con- 
sent must precede the marriage, and 
something more; but, first of all, 
let me tell you what I propose to do 
for you pecuniarily myself. I have 
the reputation of being rich, and I 
do not pretend that it is unfounded ; 
but one portion of my fortune is 
embarked in trade, subject to its 
vicissitudes and uncertainties. The 
other half is now being invested in 
land in Scotland; and that, as you 
are aware, impairs the income of a 
capital hitherto invested in carefull 
selected securities, paying a hig 
rate of interest. Ahem !” 
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“Yes,” said Bertrand, not quite 
knowing what was expected of him. 

“Very good; my present income 
will thus be reduced, and the land 
to be invested in is, and always has 
been, intended to pass, after me, to 
my son—a deserving son, sir, who 
has never given me a moment’s 
anxiety, and whom [ shall feel it 
my duty to assist otherwise to the 
utmost of my power, so that his 
position after me, as a landowner, 
may be as good a one as he is en- 
titled to expect. Ahem!” 

“Clearly,” said Bertrand, not 
quite seeing, however, how these 
noble views for the son tended to 
the provision of the daughter. 

“Very well; let us say that, in- 
dependent of the land, my capital, 
subject to risks as above, might 
realise a hundred thousand pounds 
at the least.” 

‘““An immense sum,” cried Ber- 
trand. 

“Very weil; one half of this— 
subject as above—shall be my 
daughter’s after my decease, if she 
marries you, on the condition that 
Sir Roland sanctions, the marriage, 
and settles the reversion of Aber- 
lorna irrevocably on you and your 
heirs. Ahem!” 

“You are far too generous, Mr. 
M‘Killop.” 

“Listen ; I will also undertake 
during my lifetime to add an annual 
equivalent to any sum he may an- 
nually allow you, subject to the 
above conditions,” 

“T never dreamt of such munifi- 
cence!” cried Bertrand ; “‘and pray 
believe me that I had no thought 
of fortune, or even that Eila would 
have any money at all, when I pro- 
posed to her: you are really too 
generous.” 

“Well, Mr. Cameron, I daresay 
you ‘can understand that I have a 
partiality for my daughter; and I 
don’t really see that I could make a 
better use of my money ;—do you? 
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ha! ha! But, to return to the prac- 
tical, we must, first of all, get Sir 
Roland’s consent; and meantime 
we must exercise a little patience, 
The time will pass quickly enough, 
You had better write to your uncle 
at once; offer my respects, and say 
that, after mature and anxious con- 
sideration, I have given my pro- 
visional sanction, and that I am 
prepared tg do so-and-so, subject to 
so-and-so, as stated before ; and that 
we await his reply—anxiously. You 


incline to think he will consent 2” 


“T haven’t a doubt of it; your 
munificence would alone be suff- 
cient to secure that.” 

“That is good; I sincerely hope 
so; and now go away and be happy 
with Eila.” 

So Bertrand went away, treading 
upon air. Probably M‘Killop had 
talked more in the last hour than he 
had done altogether since the be- 
ginning of the shooting season; and 
Bertrand was satisfied that in all his 
previous life he had never talked to 
better purpose. Nothing could well 
be more satisfactory and agreeable. 
Fortune seemed to be literally pelt- 
ing Bertrand with her favours. His 
rival distanced, his lady-love won, 
and, on the top of it all, a practical 
parent blessing him with the unc- 
tion of the old stage-uncle, and 
hurling golden promises of fortune 
at him with the same dramatic gen- 
erosity ! 

The course of true love was run- 
ning’ smooth, deep, and rapid, the 
sound of wedding-bells mingling 
with its soothing song—surely glid- 
ing to some peaceful summer sea? 
surely never to mingle with tempes- 
tuous billows, and lose its sweet life 
in a wilderness of storms ? 

While matters had been progres- 
sing thus happily in the business- 
room, Mrs. M‘Killop, smarting with 
a considerable sense of wrong, and 
with her curiosity piqued to the 
uttermost, had vainly waited all the 
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morning for Kila, and as vainly 
searched for her own daughter. We 
know how Eila had been occupied: 
As for Morna, she had felt herself 
by no means in the humour for the 
maternal cross-examination. She 
‘knew that what she had to announce 
would occasion to her mother both 
anger and disappointment; and 
never in all her life had she felt less 
able to bear the coarse outbreaks of 
that lady’s sometimes violent tem- 
per. To be put to the question as 
to minute facts; to have her mo- 
tives ruthlessly probed ; to have all 
the delicate workings of her heart 
—many of them not consciously 
admitted by herself—paraded and 
reviewed by so unsympathetic an 
agency, would have just been then 
intolerable to her. The very vital- 
ity of her mother’s manner was ter- 
ribly antipathetic to her present 
feelings. So she had avoided her, 
and gone away out among the silent 
woods, instinctively seeking from 
Nature, who never yet deceived the 
heart that loved her, that tender, 
placid sympathy which her heart 
craved. Mrs. M‘Killop meantime 
had waited and sought in vain; 
and the mystery that shrouded the 
proceedings of yesterday became 
more mysterious as she felt that 
the two young ladies were avoiding 
her for a purpose; so that she met 
them at luncheon bristling with 
curiosity and wrath. During that 
meal she conducted herself with 
silent dignity, and at its conclusion 
remarked to the two culprits— 
“Morna, I desire that you will 
come with me to the boudoir; as 
for you, Lila, I will not trouble 
you to break another engagement 
with me.” 

“Dear mamma, 
once!” cried Eila. 

“You are very good, I’m sure, 
but I could not think of troubling 
you; and, for the present, I am 
engaged with my own daughter, if 


Tll come at 
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I can hope that she will condescend 
so far.” ~ 

Mrs. M‘Killop was evidently in 
the most abominable of tempers ; 
so neither young lady made any 
further -controversy ; Eila going 
away by herself; and Morna follow- 
ing her mother to the inevitable 
interview. 

“T think,” began Mrs. M‘Killop, 
as soon as they were seated in the 
chamber of inquisition—‘‘I think, 
Morna, I have a right to feel that 
you are treating me ill.” 

“T am sure, mamma, I would 
never do so willingly,” was the 
reply. 

‘““ You have avoided me ever since 
our return from the pftnic.* I am 
not blind, child; I know that 
something which you are anxious 
to conceal from me _ happened 
yesterday.” 

“No, indeed, mamma; I have 
nothing to conceal from you; but 
somehow I did not feel able last 
night, or even this morning, to tell 
you of what happened yesterday.” 

“T was right, then; something 
did happen ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Please go on, then; I detest all 
this sentimental mystery and fuss.” 

“*] wish to make no fuss about it, 
but——” 

“I declare you would try the 
temper of a saint: did James Dun- 
canson propose to you ?” 

** Yes; I am sorry to say he did.” 

** Sorry !” 

“ Sincerely.” 

“ Why ?” : 

“Because I was compelled to do 
what may have pained him a little; 
and what, I fear, will disappoint 
you.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
es actually ventured to refuse 

im ?” 

Mrs. M‘Killop was of course mo- 
rally certain that she had; but the 
question was dramatically necessary 
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to justify surprise, which always 
runs so well with indignation. 

“T did refuse him, mamma, and 
my principal regret in doing so was 
that I felt it would vex you; but I 
really couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh! you couldn’t help it, 
couldn’t you ?’ sneered {her mother, 
in a white heat. 

‘“No, mamma, I could not.” 

“JT presume, then, you have 
other secrets from me; perhaps you 
are engaged to some partée wor- 
thier of you—a duke, or a prince, 
or” (which was probably Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s highest idea of distinc- 
tion) “‘a nobleman in disguise ?” 

“No, mother, there is nothing of 
that sort inthe way.” 

“Then, in the name of wonder, 
girl, what is it ?”’ 

* Nothing,” said Morna, in a sad 
and weary tone. 

‘Nothing! you had best go toa 
nunnery, or a poor’s-house, or the 
infirmary at once,” snarled her mo- 
ther. “Ive had trouble enough 


with you and your up-bringing ; I’ve 
given you the chance of an estab- 
lishment, and you throw it away 
for some crotchet, as if it was—as 


if it was ditch-water. Fifteen thou- 
sand a-year! and a fine young man! 
And you—what are you but a pau- 
per, or next thing to it? A posi- 
tion like what we used to have long 
ago! Thousands of acres! Part of 
the old M‘Cuaig property too! Oh! 
you ungrateful—undutiful—artful 
—obstinate; and Eila——” 

But this last consideration was 
too poignant, and here the angry 
mother burst into a torrent of tears, 
accompanied by gusts of maledic- 
tory sobbing, and spasmodic invoca- 
tions of unutterable ancestors to rise 
from their tombs and testify against 
their worthless descendant. Morna 
bore it all with silent fortitude, and 
when the tempest had lulled a little, 
said— 

‘“‘Tt grieves me sincerely, mamma, 
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to vex you so; but our views about 
marriage are evidently altogether 
different, and we need not argue 
about it. I would do anything [ 
possibly could to please you, but 
this I really could not—could not 
do.” ; 

“Go away out of my sight, you 
sly hypocrite!” roared the matron, 
with renewed vigour. “I hope the 
deluded young man will not give 
you another chance, when you come 
to your senses. You’re—you’re— 
not fit to be a good man’s wife. I 
don’t doubt but you’ve got some 
low beggarly attachment — that’s 
the secret of it. Well, go away 
and be married to any of the ghil- 
lies you please, or perhaps you 
would prefer a shepherd, or the 
postman, or—well, I’ve done with 
you.” 

‘*You have no right to speak so 
to me, mother,” said Morna, roused 
to anger at last. “If ‘the deluded 
young man,’ as you call him, ever 
ventures to mention the subject 
to me again, I shall let him know 
my real reason for refusing him— 
that I loathe and despise him. I 
don’t know how you dare to say that 
I am unfit to be a good man’s wife. 
I never wish to be, and never shall 
be, any man’s wife—good or bad; 
but I will not stay here to be so - 
cruelly treated and spoken to, even 
by you, mother. I have already 
offered to go to my aunt’s before the 
time, and to-morrow I shall go to 
them. When you’ come to your 
senses, I may come back to you.” 
Morna marched to the door, tragic 
and. indignant, but, turning there, 
looked back at her mother, whose 
wrath, half paralysed by astonish- 
ment and a rising fear of having 
gone too far, was now oozing away 
in quiet tears. 

Morna looked at her mother for a 
moment or two without speaking, 
then came back to her side, and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, forgive me; I was 
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wrong—we were both wrong. You 
were angry and did not know what 
you said; and I—oh! if you only 
knew how sad my heart is, and how 
really it grieves me to vex you, you 
would not drive me away with such 
words. I am sure you might be- 
lieve that I would do anything that 
it was possible for me to do to please 
you; but this was not possible— 
it really was not.” 

Mrs. M‘Killop was somewhat im- 
‘pressed with Morna’s speech, and 
replied in querulous but no longer 
insulting tones, “‘ Yes, yes; that is 
always the way with young people 
nowadays. Ask them to do any- 
thing but what you particularly wish 
them to do, and what it is their 
duty to do, and they will obey you 
cheerfully.” 

“Well, mamma, I am quite cer- 
tain that, with my feelings, it could 
not be my duty to do this; but it 
can do no good to argue about it.” 
And hereupon Morna, seizing a 
moment of comparative peace to 
bring the interview to a close, kissed 
her mother and left the room. Be- 
fore the perturbation of Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop’s spirit had altogether calmed 
down, a gentle tap eame to her door, 
and before she could either refuse or 
grant admittance, there entered to 
her, with graceful undulating mo- 
tions, and a bright, but withal de- 
precating smile on her lovely face— 
Kila. No visitor could have been 
more unwelcome at the moment. 
Mrs. M‘Killop’s aversion to Kila, at 
all times sincere, was at this moment 
intensified by her daughter’s refusal 
to play the only card which Eila 
appeared unable to trump; and, be- 
sides this, she was certain that Eila 
now came to announce to her the 
collapse of her own scheme, which 
would have removed that young lady 
from a trumping position for the 
future. Poor Mrs. M‘Killop! it 
was very hard upon her, to be sure, 
that her natural ally and her natural 
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foe—in her mind, natural antagon- 
ists to each other—should both seem 
perversely determined to sacrifice 
even their own interests (as she read 
it) for the sake of thwarting her; 
that both strings to her bow should 
snap, both barrels miss fire. If 
either had been successful, the fail- 
ure of the other would not have been 
so grievous. If Eila .had “gone 
off,” the ground would have been 
clear for Morna, for the future; 
and if Morna had accepted Mr. 
Duncanson, that would have con- 
soled her mother for the continued 
misfortune of Kila’s society. But 
both had failed, and the detestable 
status guo was all before her again. 
It was well, perhaps, that so much 
of her wrath had already found such 
free vent, or she might have been 
unable to exercise even a semblance 
of the control over herself which 
hitherto she had achieved, even in 
her keenest passages with the ene- 
my. As it was, she rose from her 
seat with a angry flounce, and, 
though her manner was meant to 
express calm dignity, it was the 
intermittent flustering dignity of the 
turkey-cock. In this way she in- 
timated that, as Kila had found it 
inconvenient to come to her in the 
morning, she now found it incon- 
venient to receive her, and begged to 
be left alone. If Morna’s tale had 
been a different one, she could have 
afforded to listen with patience— 
perhaps even with interest—to the 
details of Mr. Tainsh’s discomfiture 
but, as it was, she had no patience 
for anything that her step-daughter 
could say. Kila, altogether ignoring 
the congé, and the stormy symptoms 
which accompanied it, continued to 
advance upon her step-mother with 
smiles of archest significance, and 
—like a regiment reserving its fire 
till at close quarters—spoke not a 
word till she threw her arms round 
the astonished matron’s neck, and 
kissed her ardently. 
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“Kila! Miss M‘Killop! wh— 
what is the meaning of this—this 
exhibition ?” gasped the step-dame, 
attempting to extricate herself from 
Eila’s arms, who however, only 
varied the caress by burying her 
head in her victim’s ample bosom, 
with a sort of ‘ rock-me-to-sleep- 
mother” pose, delightfully in con- 
trast with the elder lady’s attitude 
and expression. ‘I desire you— 
madam—I cannot—I will not——” 
gasped Mrs. M‘Killop, morally, if 
not physically, suffocated by the de- 
monstration. 

‘Dearest mamma,” murmured 
Kila, withdrawing a little—‘ dear- 
est mamma, I am so, so happy!” 

“What!” shouted the dame, 
plunging back so violently as to be 
in danger of turning a back somer- 
sault over the sofa behind her; 
““so happy, so exquisitely happy! 
And fine cause you have for it, 
no doubt!’ snorted Mrs. M‘Killop. 


“Yes, indeed, dear mamma; and’ 


he is quite pleased.” 

‘“Oh! he is quite pleased, is he? 
that is delightful. If he knew you 
as well as | do, he might well be 
pleased.” 

“Thinks! thanks! you” (closing) 
“dear, good, kind” (kiss), ‘ flatter- 
ing mamma.” 

“TI pro-test I won’t stand this 
impertinence any longer !” cried Mrs. 
M‘Killop, disengaging herself, and 
staring fiercely at Kila, who regarded 
her with meek astonishment. “ Are 
you mad, Miss M‘Killop ?” 

“Tf I am, it is only with too much 
happiness; but what is the matter 
with you?” 

“The matter with me! the mat- 
ter! the matter? Is this a seemly 
spirit to be in after what has occur- 
red ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Oh! to be sure, ‘why not?’ 
miss. This is the modern school, I 
suppose; this is ‘the period’— 
this is quite correct, nowadays, of 





course. I’m an _ antediloovyan, I 
know. I had better go to the mu- 
seums at once—among the ichsor- 
uses, and the mammals, and the 
camels, or (‘9 

“What can you mean, mamma ?” 
cried Kila, with the widest eyes. 

“All I can say is, if your father 
approves of it, I don’t: if you are 
to make game of his friends, [ 
don’t. I am a plain woman, but 
I am a lady by birth, and this is 
not our way, and I don’t. My grands 
mother ig 

‘‘Mamma, what are you talking 
of ?’ and indeed the question was 
not uncalled for. 

“If you choose to refuse a decent 
man’s honourable proposals — to 
throw away chances you'll never get 
again, that’s your affair; but you 
shan’t come to giggle and triumph 
like—like—a mulatto, over him, to 
me, in my room; and so [I tell you, 








miss. Perhaps it may amuse your . 


maid—you can try her; it disgusts 
me, and so [I tell you: and this is 
my boodoor, and that is the door, 
and so I tell you.” 

‘“* Dear mamma, I wasn’t triumph- 
ing over a refusal—it is just the 
opposite. I was going to tell you 
of my engagement.” 

‘* Your engagement !” sneered Mrs. 
M‘Killop, with lofty ineredtlity. 
““Now, with my antediloovyan no- 
tions, do you know I actually sup- 
posed you had refused Mr. 'T'ainsh— 
I’m really quite behind the age.” 

‘* Not at all; I did refuse him.” 

“Oh! you did?—I see—and 
you’ve repented, and called him 
back; of course, with your over- 
whelming charms, you have no doubt 
he will come; but some men have 
their foolish pride, and, do you 
know, I think it would be more 
delicate, to say the least of it, if 
you didn’t give out your engagement 
to Mr. Tainsh till you were quite 
certain you were to get him. It’s 
always unlucky to count your chick- 
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ens before they are hatched, but we 
must hope for the best.” 

Kila laughed merrily, and said, 
“ We are all at cross purposes, mam- 
ma; how very, very droll! Mr. 
Tainsh is a worthy man, but he en- 
tirely forgot his place when he pro- 
posed to me; and really I’m afraid 
I can’t give him another chance, for 
I'm engaged to Mr. Bertrand Camer- 
on, mamma.” 

Such a possibility had, of course, 
been from time to time before Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s mind, but it had not 
materially entered into her calcula- 
tions ; and now the full light of the 
actual fact suddenly bursting upon 
her had a bewildering effect, and 
she plumped down ‘upon the sofa, 
only able to ejaculate “‘Mr. Cam- 
eron |” 

Her brain was not very quick, so 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the affair were not at once clearly 
before her; but in her present frame 
of mind anything that was pleasant 
to Kila was painful to her, and 
therefore the intelligence was de- 
cidedly disagreeable on a first hear- 
ing. Nor did it improve on con- 
sideration ; for then she remembered 
that Bertrand had been, in a sort of 
secondary way, designed for Morna ; 
and, now that he might have been 
utilised, here was this eternal mar- 
plot pouncing upon him. 

“Of course! as a matter of 
course!” she said to herself, bit- 
terly. 

Then, as she sat silent, and Eila 
ran on with her story of how Ber- 
trand had spoken to papa, and how 
pleased papa had been, and. what 
“handsome, noble promises’) papa 
had made, it dawned upon her that 
the financial aspect of the affair was 
far from satisfactory. “‘ Hamper- 
ing our income,” she said to her- 
self, “with a large allowance just 
now, and half his fortune to go to 
the minx after his death! I should 
like to know what he means to do 
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for me. [m to be put off with a 
trumpery jointure, I suppose; no 
ready money, no capital—nothing 
to leave to my family.” 

Such was the current. of her 
thoughts, the only offset against 
the disadvantages of Eila’s engage- 
ment—that Kila would no longer be 
an inmate of the house—seeming, 
for the moment, not at all adequate. 
It was not to be expected, there- 
fore, that her congratulations should 
be very cordial. i 

“Tt is my duty to wish you well 
in your new life, Kila,” she said, 
“but I cannot say you deserve 
well. Anything worse than your 
conduct to Mr. Tainsh I do not re- 
member. If J was your own mo- 
ther, I would nag Py know my 
mind freely, I can tell you.” |. | 

“ And as you are not, dear mam- 
ma, suppose we say no more about 
it?” 

‘*T would let you know how I 
despise double games, and false :en- 
couragements, and idle heartless 
flirtings; and that I think eyes 
that roll always for admiration, are 
not the eyes” (rather hosing herself 
in her metaphor) “to be helpmeets 
to husbands, or take up and bear 
a share of life’s tri and so 
forth. . As, to Mr. Cameron, I have 
nothing to say against him; but he 
is young, he is very young, he is 
far too young. Men are all fickle, 
especially very young men. Pro- 
bably he will repent; if he jilts 
you, you will regret Mr. Tainsh. 

eople will tell him it isa .bad 
match—plebeian (you know, Kila, 
your origin is not like Morna’s and . 
mine)—and that will set his pride 
up, or hia uncle’s pride—they are a 
proud race—and then where. will 
you be? Take friendly advice, and 
don’t be sanguine; say nothing to 
any one about it at present, and 
then the fall won't be so deep.” 

‘‘ Now, mamma, what more could 
you have said if I had been your 
8r 
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own child? Your kindness is really 
more than I had any right to ex- 
pect.” 

. Act on my advice, Kila, and you 
will always find me glad to advise 
you.” 


“T know I shall—I know I shall” 
cried Kila, leaving the room ; adding 
outside the room, “and I’ shall al- 
ways be happy to receive it when 
it is as spit for that tells. me 
how bitterly you feel my happiness.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As yesterday had been a day of 
proposals, so to-day had been one 
of interviews; and there was that 
sort of mystery and hush in the 
- establishment which seems percep- 
tible and communicable even to out- 
siders during > domestic crisis, when 
the servants lower their voices and 
move stealthily about the house, 
when the closing of a door is fraught 
with mystery, and the jangling of 
a bell suggests a dénouement. It 
had been a day’of interviews, and 
the list of ‘them was brought to a 
close when Mrs. M‘Killop had ‘“‘in- 
terviewed”. her lord and master. 
That he was her lord and master in 
any. other’than a poetical and hon- 
orary sense of the term, Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop did not believe, and would have 
denied with indignation, convinced 
as she was that all things: in the 
family commonwealth were regulat- 
ed aceording to her ordinances. Her 
husband’s quietness and self-absorp- 
tion fostered this delusion, as did 
his avoidance of dispute with regard 
to unimportant matters. And, after 
all, a fussy, violent disposition is 
very apt to carry its point in non- 
essentials. .Common-sense weighs 
the value of time and tissue, in com- 
--bating for it, against the worth of 
# trifling victory. In ninety-nine 
‘eases out of a hundred, such vic- 
tories are not worth the trouble of 
achieving them; and as the fussy 


and violent temperament, which is- 


fussy and violent upon every sub- 
ject, loses all sense of proportion, 
and values the fact of conquest far 
more than the point gained, the one- 
per-eent of defeat, when’ common. 


sense does show fight on an import- 
ant point, seems no more than the 
exception proving the rule. Hence 
Mrs. M‘Killop considered her sway 
absolute, and flattered herself that 
if she determined to make her hus- 
band withdraw his consent to his 
——— marriage, there would be 
no difficulty in carrying her point. 
She had thought "the matter well 
over, however, and had eventually 
decided that it would be rather like 
cutting off her nose to spite her 
face, if she ran through the arrange- 
ment. ‘I will allow it to go on, 
but I will frighten him in the first 
place,’ was the decision which she 
carried to her husband’s business 
room. 
The expression of majestic gloom 
with which, in fulfilment of | this 
me, she confronted Mr. 
M‘Killop, seemed, however, to be 
strangely lost upon him. He met 
it, to her astonishment, with a look 
of tranquil, cheerful brightness, per- 
fectly unusual to him; and at once, 
with an equally unusual volubility, 
proceeded to unfold to her what.he 
called “the good news.” To .this 
expression his wife took immediate 
exception ; considered the news very 
bad—even deplorable ; and indicated 
that she had by no means decided 
upon giving Aer sanction to the 
match, And here, she found, like 
many other sovereigns, that there is 
some point where the will ,of the 
subject cannot be overridden. In the 
quietest way possible, her husband 
pointed out-that it was no affair. of 
hers, and that! his decision was.per- 
fectly independent and final. 
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“JT am sorry,” he added, “that 
you don’t see the matter as I do, 
but that is my only regret in the 
matter.. If you only knew what a 
happiness it is to me—what a bur- 
den it lifts off my mind—what a 
burden of——,” here he checked 
himself for a moment, and went on; 
“you would be . glad, I think, to 
further it.” 

No argument could have been 
less telling upon Mrs. M‘Killop ; with 
any little advantage as to comfort 
which it might bring to her per- 
sonally, the marriage brought, her 
a world of immediate chagrin and 
vexation, not to speak of possible dis- 
advantages in the future; and to be 
told that it made her husband hap* 
pier than he had been for years, was 
not, under the circumstances, a fea- 
ture in the project likely to move 
such a nature to zealous co-operation, 
altogether apart from the unseemly 
and unwonted refusal to recognise 
her sovereign rights which had gone 
before. She was, moreover, not. at 
all certain that M‘Killop had any 
right to independent sources of hap- 
piness; and as to lifting a burden 
from his mind—what burden was 
it? and what business had he to 
have a burden without her sanction ? 
Altogether, she was exasperated, 
and set herself to undermine, by 
every unpleasant suggestion, the 
rebellious satisfaction in which -her 
husband was indulging. In this 
way she dwelt upon the youth of 
the suitor; the short acquaintance 
between him and his betrothed; the 
fickleness of unripe manhood; the 
folly of rash engagements; the al- 
most certain misery of marriages 
entered into before the contracting 
parties “knew their own minds ;” 
the extreme improbability of its ever 
coming to anything; the probable 
opposition of his family, and their 
reasonable suspicion that Bertrand 
had been entrapped for the sake of 
his prospects. 

M‘Killop was not to be moved 
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by all these stock considerations, 
and parried the last by remark- 
ing that, when the fortune he 
designed for Kila was considered, 
mercenary motives could hardly be 
attributed to him; and on 8. 
M‘Killop, disinterestedly remarking 
that she thought the destined pro- 
vision excessive and unfair to—to 
others—she meant his son, of course 
—he cried out, with inexplicable 
energy, that he would double’ it 
rather than see the marriage fall 
through. 

The tormentor was nonplussed ; 
and setting this flight down to the 
rampagiousness of obstinacy gloryi 
in a first success, she resolved tha 
her husband should find, by a hun- 
dred), petty discomfitures, that a 
second would be dearly bought, 
She had all but emptied her quiver 
of annoyances, and shot the. last 
shaft without expecting it to tell. ~ 
It did so, however, and to her sur- 
prise, with marvellous effect; and 
was delivered on this wise :— 

“All I can say is, that Bila’s 
conduct has been most improper 
throughout; I don’t know what the 
neighbourhood will say.” 

“T can’t say I have noticed the 
impropriety ; and I don’t think the 
neighbours are likely to interest 
themselves in the matter, one way 
or other, considering; we know no 
one in the neighbourhood.” 3 

“TI alluded to this sad business 
with Mr. Tainsh.” 

“Mr. Tainsh! what sad busi- 
ness ?” 

“Oh! you; may. pretend not to 
know, but it won’t do; and Mr. 
Tainsh is not the man to conceal 
his ‘wrongs—his cruel injuries; 
Eila’s «name will. be blasted— 


_ blasted.” 


“Good gracious !. Mrs, ae Killogy: 
cried her husband, starting up, I 
visible agitation; , “what do you 
mean? No more riddles, if yon 

ease.” ot] 
“No riddles, M*Killop; plain, 
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sad truth, seen by all the world. 
Do you mean to tell me you didn’t 
see that Mr. Tainsh was in love with 
Kila ?” 

“T did not; he never told me; I 
never noticed it.” 

“He told me, however, M‘Kil- 
lop.” 

“Well ?” 

“¢ Well?’ you take it coolly, upon 
my word! Yes, M‘Killop, he was 
in love with her; she did aJl in her 
power, used every device and art, 
to make him love her, under my 
eyes, and I saw it ; under your nose, 
and it seems you didn’t even sus- 
pect it!” 

“Well?” 

““* Well’ again! Is that conduct 
worthy of a Christian female, M‘Kil- 
lop ?” 

“She couldn’t propose to him, 
you know, Elisabeth.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t be too sure of 
that, if it had suited her; but it 
didn’t suit her, and it wasn’t neces- 
sary, for she made him propose to 
her.” 

“a No 1” 

“Yes, indeed; just to have the 

leasure of refusing him, insulting 
him, ‘telling him that he was too 
low for her notice; ridiculing his 
honest love, M‘Killop, as an offering 
only fit for a dairymaid, and an out- 
rage to her. Her father’s friend had 
a right to expect different treatment. 
‘When we came upon the scene of 
the refusal, it was plain to me that 
she was violently insulting Mr. 
Tainsh.” 

“Good heavens! I had no idea 
of all this; it is very bad—very 

ainful. I would give anything that 
it had not happened.” 

“No man can forgive such an in- 
‘ gult,” continued Mrs. M‘Killop, in 
solemn didactic tones; “and no man 
can forget the shocking way she 
threw herself at young Cameron. 
Mr. Tainsh will have his revenge. 
He has gone away in wrath—in fury 
—in madness,” she continued, her 


imagination warming to the work, 
“and he is now telling all the world 
how things are carried on here—how 
sensible men are insulted and be- 
fooled, and young fools entrapped 
by designing minxes. A nice char. 
acter we shall have! and my poor 
dear Morna will suffer. There, M‘Kil- 
lop, you needn’t be so very trium- 
phant about your fine marriage. It 
won’t sound so well, reported by that 
injured man.” 

“Good God!” repeated M‘Killop, 
pacing the room in great agitation, 
“T wouldn’t for the world Tainsh 
was offended or hurt in any way. 
There’s no saying——he might—— 
I like Tainsh——I owe him kind- 
nesses, you see. I wouldn’t have 
Tainsh made unfriendly—that is, I 
would not be unfriendly to Tainsh 
for any consideration. Are you sure 
he is feeling it in this way ?” 

“Certain; he is simply mad- 
dened.” 


“Then we must make it up to 


him. I must write—you must write 
—Eila shall write—we’ll all write, 
and apologise; or Ill go and see 
him this very day. I'll follow him, 
and tell him it was beyond my con- 
trol—that I knew nothing of it, 
You know that; you can tell him 
that. I can swear it with a safe 
conscience. Tainsh has reason— 
Tainsh has ‘common-sense. He 
can’t resent iton me. No, no; but 
something must be done at once.” 
All the brightness had faded from 
M‘Killop’s face, and a look of anxiety 
and distress had replaced it, as he 
moved about the room in short, 
quick, uncertain strides, betraying 
extreme nervous agitation in every 
gesture. His wife looked at him 
in astonishment; the symptoms he 
bettered appeared to her to be out 
of all proportion to their cause, 
especially in so phlegmatic a man. 
She felt that she had overdone her 
part. Having merely meant to vex 
and irritate him, she found that she 
had roused him into a kind of 
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frenzy—a frenzy perfectly unac- 
countable to her, but there it was; 
and it was now necessary for her, 
having roused it, to undo the work 
she had done, and to preyent action 
being taken, which, as she knew, 
would only place them all in a 
ridiculous and humiliating light 
before Mr. Tainsh. 

To soothe her lord she found no 
easy task, even with the half-ad- 
mission that her feelings had carried 
her away into exaggeration; and all 
the success she achieved before leay- 
ing was the extortion of a promise 
to suspend action for the moment— 
and with this she was fain to be 
content. Her interview had been 
altogether a failure—it had left her 
entirely baffled; and there was a 
mystery about her husband’s whole 
conduct in the matter from first to 
last which piqued her with the idea 
of a secret motive—secret from her. 
If she had had any doubt on the 
subject, it was set ai rest a few 
minutes after the close of their con- 
versation, when, going quietly into 
his room to look for something 
which she had left behind, she 
found him standing with his back 
to the door, still in the same. atti- 
tude, and heard him mutter to him- 
self— 

“Good God! have I found the 
chance, after all these years? Have 
I found the means—simple and 
harmless—of setting all to rights— 
and only to lose it ?” 

“What chance? setting what to 
rights, M‘Killop?”’ cried his wife, 
unable to restrain herself. 

Her husband turned fiercely upon 
her, with a look she had never seen 
in his face before, and, quivering 
with rage, ordered her from his 
sight, with a torrent of imprecations 
that came with startling effect from 
s0 unlikely a source, and revealed 
to her, for the first time, that under 
that quiet and almost sanctimonious 
exterior there lay, unknown and un- 
guessed by her, a second life, from 
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which these utterances came., She 
fled from the room in real terror— 
and from that date her theory of 
government was revolutionised. If 
yesterday—the feast of proposals— 
had terminated in general discom- 
fiture and gloom, so to-day the 
resulting interviews had, after all, 
left matters in no more satisfactory 
condition. As there had been only 
two in the dramatis persone of 
yesterday, for whom the action of 
the piece went smoothly, so to-da 
there were still only two. , Tainsh 
and Duncanson, indeed, had with- 
drawn their contributions to the 
dismal department, but their places 
had been supplied by Mr. and Mrs, 
M‘Killop, who were now looking 
their parts toa marvel, Such were 
Pigott’s sentiments, as he surveyed 
the party at dinner, not without 
disapprobation., , 
‘‘ As for these two idiots,” he said 
to himself, alluding to Eila and Ber- 
trand, “of course they are too 
ineffably happy not to be silent; and 
althoug e consciousness that 
there ave two people ineffably pred 
in a room has a depressing 
still it needn’t be so bad as this, 
One would have thought the parent- 
birds would have liked it, but it 
doesn’t seem so,. What’s the mat- 
ter with old M‘Killop? he's piano 
enough in general, but to-day he 
looks as if he was going to be 
knouted. And the other old mis- 
creant—even her voice would be a 
relief. How red her face is! per- 
haps she’s been drinking, and 
daren’t trust herself to speak. And 
Morna, too—looking as if she was at 
a funeral. Upon my life, it is rather 
too hard upon me: conversation is 
not my line, but one has a right to 
expect it from others.” . , 
It certainly was not a convivial 
occasion. Fila and Bertrand found 
it satisfactory enough, but it did 
strike even their preoccupation 
M‘Killop was not quite the ideal of . 
the delighted parent he had repre- 
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sented himself in the morning to 
be. Bertrand had feared that there 
might be some demonstrative con- 
gratulations when the party met at 
dinner—slynesses and vulgar rally- 
ings on the part of Mrs. M‘Killop— 
a speech, perhaps, from M‘Killop 
(in the morning he had appeared ca- 
pable of, anything), and, at all 
events, a pretty. exuberant marking 
of the auspicious Occasion, But 
there was not an allusion made to 
the subject which must have been 
uppermost in the mind of. every 
one; and, as Pigott noticed with in- 
tense disapprobation, “the old cur- 
mudgeon didn’t evén pull out his 
champagne.” As the dinner passed, 
so passed the rest of the evening. 
Morna was in her own room, making 
preparations for her journey of the 
morrow, and did not appear in the 
drawing-room till the party were 
about to break up for the night. 
M'‘Killop sat silent, staring at the 

ewspaper, and Pigott found Mrs, 
M'Killop so wild in her play at 
their habitual ecarté, that he pock- 
éted his winnings with ‘a recurrence 
of the suspicion which had crossed 
his mind at dinner. As for the 
lovers—Bertrand had left the din- 
ing-room immediately after the ladies, 
and. very soon he and Kila were out 
across the terrace and away among 
the woods, where time, place, and 
circumstance were all forgotten, and 
whence they did not ‘return till the 
darkness had long fallen, when they 
crept guiltily back, anticipating a do- 
mestic storm. The storm-fiend was 
contemptuously quiescent, however, 
merely remarking, “Since you have 
returned,” as if the contingency 
was but remotely probable, ‘and 
as Morna makes a very early start 
pamocrow, perhaps we had better go 


_.“An early start, Miss Grant!” 
cried Bertrand; “are you going away ? 
Where to? not for long, I hope ?” 

' “Three questions!” said Morna. 
“Yes, Mr. Cameron, I am going 
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away to-morrow morning. Tf am 
going to join my aunts at Dunfail ; 
how long I shall be away I don’t 
quite know, but’ I don’t think it ig 
at all likely that IT shall be back 
before you leave; so it is good: 
hight and good-bye ;” and she held 
out her hand. 

“J am very sorry,” said Bertrand, 
warmly—‘ very sorry indeed ;° but 

erhaps we shall meet in England; 
n any case——” 

He wished to make some allusion 
to their future connection, but 
paused, and she finished his sen- 
tence for him :— 

“Tn any case we shall perhaps 
meet some time or other. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Bertrand, 
feeling some disappointment that 
one whom he regarded with such 
friendly feelings should have made 
no, allusion to present circtm- 
stances; but so if was, and so 
the party broke up. That night 
Bertrand indited the momentous 
letter to his uncle, asking that 
potentate to sanction his happiness 
—a mere formal compliment, he 
felt it to be, for the veriest sim- 
pleton, he asstired himself, would 
at once recognise the advantages 
of such an alliance; and _ his 
uncle was no sitppleton—far from 
it. So the letter was written, ‘and 
Bertrand sat down with his friend 
to be jolly, feeling that all he had 
now to do was to exercise a little 
patience for the consummation of 
his happiness. His friend was ‘not 
in the best of tempers, and, indeed, 
much the reverse of sympathetic, 
entirely declining to believe in the 
rapture with which Sir Roland was 
expected to receive the intelligence. 

“ Nobedy in his senses,” he said, 
“could think it anything but fool- 
ish. The young lady of course is 
—don’t look se fierce, Bertrand— 
an angel; but the parents—well, it 
is as well that Sir Roland is not 
to have a photograph of them and 
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their manners when he sits in judg- 
ment on the case. I always told you 
you would make a fool of yourself.” 
it You forget yourself, Pigott.’ 

‘““No disparagement to the beaux 
yeux, my dear fellow—quite ‘the 
reverse; and, after all, if you like 
to put your neck in ‘a halter at 
twenty-two—ce west pas mon 
affaire. But Tll tell you what is 
my affair; and that is, that this is 
all deuced slow for me. If I had 
only foreseen what was to turn up, 
you wouldn’t have caught me going 
partners with you, I' can tell you.” 

“fT think it’s as jolly as:possible.” 

“Of course you do, you imbécile ; 
but do you think it’s jolly for:me— 
all this mystery, and love-making, 
and glum looks }-hang me! if one 
mightn’t as well be at Colney 
Hatch, in the melancholy depart- 
ment. . It’s simply infernal—that’s 
what it is—and I think you've 
used me abominably ill.” 

Bertrand laughed . good-humour- 
edly at his friend’s vigorous sally, 
and. answered, ‘‘ But even to look 
at the matter from. your own 
prosaic, practical point of view, Eila 
is to have fifty thousand pounds.” 
vo There you go—self, self, self. 
Fifty thousand pounds! fifty thou- 
sand angels of darknéss or of: light. 
That doesn’t make my billet here 
the pleasanter; that: doesn’t give 
mée a sane companion to speak to 
and shoot with; it doesn’t make 
Mrs. M‘Killop’s vulgarity less. offen- 
sive to me; and she’s almost my 
only resource left now, now. Morna 
is going away, who was by far the 
best of the whole party.” 

«i “With an exception,” ) interpo- 
lated Bertrand. 

‘“Oh, hang it! Dihave no patience 
with you or anybdédy or anything,” 
votiferated Pigott. . “ Ive lost, an 
autumn; the same money would 
have paid for a share in the: yacht, 
and ‘the Norway fishing with Ridley; 
and here [ am, shut up in a con- 
founded prison, surrounded with 
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moping lunatics and detestabie 
old harridans ; and the grub isn’t 
so good as it was; and I am some- 
times thirsty’ at, dinner. ‘for. ten 
minutes—(perhaps,/ now you're in 
the firm, you'll speak about thet)— 
and because old Blowhard happens 
to be in the blues, that’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t pass the) wine. 
And. just look at that wood—~green 
and smoky! By George! I'll be joff, 
and claim half the money back !’* 

“T never saw you in’ such a vile 
temper, : Pigott... I'm sorry «you're 
annoyed. I daresay it. és.slow ‘for 
you, but: Pil try to be more amusing. 
As for ‘the other grievance, I think 
that is only’ the suggestion ofan - 
evil temper. It isa bore, Morna’s 
going away }' she would have kept 
you alive.” :: i 

She was getting as bad as the 
test; and no wonder, ‘in such's hoie 
as this.” : Io | 

“By the by, 1 did -noti¢e that 
she wasn’t so cheery latterly.” 

“Oh! you noticed that, did you?” 

‘“Yes—she was almost cross some- 
times, I thought ; and she didn’t.even 
congratulate me—odd, wasn’t it ?” 

‘+ Perhaps.” | 

“ What do ydu mean ?’” 

‘t Perhaps she had her 'reasons.” 

* You're very myS8terious.’' 

“Am I?” 

“To change the subject, ‘Tainsh 


a 
. Withonta thrashing ?” 


“ Yes,” I 

* And Duncanson ?”’ 

“*T had no quarrel with him.” 

“He had with! you, though.” 

‘*T can’t make out why.” 

“ No ?’ 

* Gan you?” 

“cc Ha ! ha !”? ‘ys 

“As you can’t! take \the: troubie 
to speak like a reasonable being, I'll 
go. to bed. Good-night, and a better 
temper to you.” f 

“Whispers of angels maké' music 
ope dreams, oh wnconscionabie 

olt !’ 
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Morna’s room adjoined the busi- 
ness-room of Mr. M‘Killop, and 
when the party broke up this even- 
ing, she was surprised to hear that, 
contrary to his wont, he came thither, 
instead of going straight up to bed. 
Her attention was specially drawn 
to this by the fact that apparently 
he had come neither to read nor to 
write, but to occupy himself—sin- 
gularly enough at that hour of the 
night—in walking up and down the 
apartment. The house was badly 
deafened, so that sounds from the 
next room came to Morna’s very 
distinctly, and in this way she was 
able to remark that M‘Killop was 
walking up and down, in the man- 
ner of a man who debates some 
subject with himself, with a good 
deal of agitation and hesitancy, his 
steps being now quick, short, and 
undecided, now long, slow, and 
steady. 

This was continued so long that 
Morna’s attention was withdrawn 
from it until the footsteps ceased 
to sound, and she heard the doors 
of a large cabinet unlocked, and the 
hinges creak as they were opened. 
The rustling of papers was then 
audible, and even some muttered 
ejaculations of her step-father’s— 
the sense of which, however, she 
did not, as she did not wish to, 
catch. At last he spoke out— 
quite loud—louder than in ordinary 
conversation, so that to overhear 
him became unavoidable. 

‘“No, no: it cannot be wrong. 
Where is the harm? Simply to 
postpone—that is not to defeat jus- 
tice. Not at all. It will be all for 
the best.. I will keep the paper in 
case ; while it exists, no eventual 
harm can be done. The letter ma 
be destroyed, though—and here it 
is 99 


Morna heard the sound of a paper 


being torn up, and almost at the 
same instant there was a sort of 
choking cry and the noise of «s 
heavy fall; and, running .in,: she 
found Mr. M‘Killop lying insensible 
on the floor. Ske obtained assistance 
without alarming her mother, and 
in a few minutes he sufficiently 
regained consciousness to enable 
him to forbid a doctor, or even his 
wife, being sent for. When he was 
so far recovered, and had been re- 
moved to his own dressing-room, 
which was at hand, Morne left him ; 
and noticing, as she passed the 
business-room, that the doors of the 
cabinet stood open, she went in, 
locked them, took the key, and was 
about to extinguish the light when 
her eye fell on a letter torn in 
half, lying near the spot where Mr. 
M‘Killop had fallen. 

“This,” she thought to herself, 
“‘must be what I heard him tear; 
and it certainly was some agitation 
connected with this letter that 
brought on his illness, Perhaps 
he didn’t know what he was doing 
when he tore it up; he was seized 
at the very moment; in any case, 
it can do no harm if I take it, and 
send it back to him with his keys.” 
She took it accordingly, and went 
to her room, resolving, since she was 
to start early, to enclose it to Rim 
with a note i apr under what 
circumstances she had found it. In 
the process of folding the torn letter, 
however, her eye was involuntarily 
attracted, as eyes—even the honest- 
est—may be, by an expression in 
it ; an expression of such interest, 
that under the influence, as it were, 
of an irresistible fascination, she 
read on, and before reflection on the 
impropriety of what she was doing 
came back to her, she. shared with 
Mr. M'‘Killop a secret which: it 
deeply distressed her to possess, and 
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which it would no doubt still more 
shock him to find her in possession 


of. 

“ What am I to do ?” she exclaim- 
ed, in desperation; but she was 
spared the trouble of further reflec- 
tion, for at this moment a message 
came from Mr. M‘Killop requesting 
her to come to him at once. 

She found him lying on his bed: 
he had quite recovered conscious- 
ness, but was looking prostrate, and 
spoke in a feeble voice. “I am very 
sorry, Morna,” he said, “to trouble 
you at this late hour, but I under- 
stand you were the first to come to 
me when I was taken ill ?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“Did you notice if the doors of 
my cabinet were open ?” 

“ Yes, they were.” 

“T am still too giddy to move 
without danger of bringing on an- 
other attack, and I don’t like to 
trust a servant; will you kindly go 
and lock it, and bring me the keys ?” 

“T have locked it already; and I 
have the keys: here they are.” 

“Many thanks to you, Morna; 
this is most prudent, and like your- 
self. Irather fancy I was destroying 
a paper at the time I was taken ill; 
whether I had quite destroyed it or 
not, I don’t know :* did you happen 
to see anything of the sort lying 
about the floor ?” 

“Yes, Mr. M‘Killop, I did.” 

“Perhaps you would take the 
trouble to pick up the fragments 
and bring them to me? It is an 
important letter, and should be 
thoroughly destroyed.” 

“T have the letter all here, Mr. 
M‘Killep.” 

4 er really are the most sensible 
girl in the world.” 

“Stay a moment before you com- 
pliment me; T have read it.” 

“Read it!” cried M‘Killop, in a 
voice of horror and amazement; “do 
you call that honour ?” 

After this no word of anger or 
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reproach escaped him; he lay still, 
pale, with a look of collapse ; and 
it was with difficulty that his trem- 
bling lips faltered the few words he 
wished to'say. 

“‘ No,” replied Morna, ‘I do not; 
and even now I cannot understand 
how I came to read it. Some words 
which caught my eye at the com- 


_mencement of the letter so startled 


me, that I began involuntarily; and 
what I read so absorbed me, that I 
went on to the end—almost, I may 
say, unconsciously.” 

“You are conscious of the secret 
it contains, however ?” 

“T am; and however I may re- 
gret the means by which I obtained 
possession of it, I cannot regret that 
I am; because it would seem that 
you were abandoning an act of jus- 
tice you had once intended to per- 
form.” 

“No, no; you must not go by 
appearances in this case ; and surely: 
you would not make use of infor- 
mation so obtained ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would be dishonourable.” 

“Is it honourable to screen dis- 
honour? My morals may be. all 
wrong; but I can’t bring myself to 
see that.” 

“‘Morna, I have been kind to you; 
I have wished always to be very 
kind to you.” 

“Yes, Mr. M‘Killop, you have— 
and 1 am grateful; but that cannot 
affect this matter. In a question 
of right. or wrong I cannot let my 
judgment be influenced by considera- 
tions of feeling merely ; and as to the 
means by which Ff have become pos- 
sessed of your secret,—if I heard» 
overhead — one man confiding to 
another the scheme of some terrible 
wickedness he meant to commits 
murder, for instance—would it be 
dishonourable in me to make use’ of 
the intelligence I had obtained by 
involuntary a le to save 
a man’s life ?” 
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“This has nothing to do with a 
murder.” 

“No, but the same principle ap- 
plies to it. I am a theusand times 
sorry, as I have said, for the way I 
got the information, but, having got 
it, I will use it, unless you act your- 
self ; I could not do otherwise.’ 

“‘ Listen, Morna; it is a very in- 
tricate story ; I promise you I will 
put all to rights; I swear to you 
that it is my most anxious wish to 
do so; but unreasonable haste may 
ruin all—a// ; involve innocent people 
in the consequences of guilt, and even 
compromise my character. You would 
be both rash and unfair in acting 
without me; and though you might 
fancy that you were doing an act of 
justice, you would in reality be do- 
ing injustice ten times greater. You 
cannot doubt, under the circum- 
stances in which I am placed, that 
it is my interest as well as my duty 
to see justice done.” 

“T certainly cannot see that your 
interest and your duty are opposed 
to each other; but what interest 
you can have had all along——” 

“That is nothing to the purpose. 
Leave it tome; it will take a little 
time, but right shall be done, you 
may depend upon it. One thing— 
it must not transpire before Kila’s 
marriage with Mr. Cameron; that is 
indispensable. Allow me” (as she 
was going to interrupt him) “to be 
the best judge of my own plans and 
ideas, and to add that I see no rea- 
son why you should threaten an 
honest man with pressure to be 
honest.” . 

“Pardon me, Mr. M‘Killop—I 
only see a wrong existing ; and if 
you tell me that a little delay is ne- 
céssary that full justice should be 
done, I am satisfied.” 

“Pill after the marriage, Morna.” 

‘Very well; but if—supposing— 
that is—well, I must say it—sup- 
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posing you should die in the mean 
time ?” ; 

‘“‘In that case you are at liberty 
to disclose what you have discovered, 
and you will find full proof of what 
that letter stated, in the top drawer, 
on the right-hand side of the cabinet ; 
there it shall remain in the mean 
time.” 

“T shall never be easy till it is 
off my mind.” qf 

‘* Nevertheless, having possessed 
yourself of my secret—-only to a cer- 
tain extent—you are bound ‘not to 
use it so as to hurt me while others’ 
interests are on the way to be estab- 
lished.” 

“T will not; but I hope there 
will not be much delay. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Do not think ill of 
me; believe that any bad impression 
of me which this affair may produce 
will be absolutely removed when the 
truth is fully made known. Ah, 
Morna! you don’t know how much 
I am to be pitied.” 

** Any one with such a secret is to 
be pitied.” And then she added, 
touched by the forlorn aspect of the 
man—‘‘ I am very sorry for you, Mr. 
M‘Killop. I cannot believe that 
you would do anything wrong or 
unjust, voluntarily and wittingly. 
Good-bye. I hope you will | take 
care of yourself. It is the agitation 
of this miserable affair that has made 
you ill” And so they separated. 

“She will require management,” 
muttered M‘Killop, when he was 
again alone. 

“Surely I must be right in be- 
lieving that he is honest,” thought 
Morna. 

Thus ended the last of alll the 
day’s interviews—a pretty mysteri- 
ous one too; and perhaps after this 
some of us would be inclined in 
meeting M‘Killop to button our 
pockets in case—only' in case—of 
accidents. . 
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TueEreE is no art which has suffer- 
ed so many fluctuations, or which 
shows more exactly how the tide of 
genius ebbs and flows, than the art of 
Poetry. Within) the last two hun- 
dred years there have been some 
score of interregnums during which 
the world hds mournfully declared, 
as with one voice, that its power 
of appreciating verse was ‘over, and 
the fountain dried from which that 
stream should come. One of these 
grand crises had arrived in the mid- 
die of the eighteenth century. In 
the interval between tne end of 
Milton and the beginning of Pope 
the art of song had suffered one of 
its many metamorphoses. It +had 
changed from an inspired message 
into an elaborate chime of words. 
Milton, grand, harmonious, ‘and musi- 
cal as is his utterance at all times, 
was a man overflowing with high 
thought and lofty meaning; with so 
much to say to his generation that 
the mode'of saying it might almost 
have been expected to’ become in- 
different to him. It néver did so, 
because of the inborn music of 
the man—that wonderful sense 
of melody in which he has never 
been surpassed, if indeed ever 
equalled, in the English tongue. But 
notwithstanding this great natural 
gift, his subject was the thing pre- 
eminent with him ; and as his subject 
was of the highest importance and 
solemnity,so his verse rose into organ- 
floods of severest sweetness. Dryden, 
who succeeded him, did not possess 
a similar inspiration: He had no 
message to the world to speak of, 
and yet he had a great ideal to say. 
Accordingly with him the subject be- 
gan to lower and the verse to increase 
in importance. And in Pope this 
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phase of poetry attained its highest 
development. With him everything 
gave way to beauty of expression. 
No prophetic burden was his to de- 
liver. The music of the spheres had 
never caught his ear. Verse was the 
trade in which he was skilled, not 
the mere mode of utterance by: which 
a mind overflowing with thoughts of 
heaven or earth communi¢ated these 
thoughts to its fellows. .He was an 
admirable performer upon an instru- 
ment ‘the most delicate and finest- 
toned which humanity possessed. 
His power on it. was such that the 
most trivial motif, the most mean 
topic, became in his’ hands an occa- 
sion of harmony. We confess with- 
out ‘hesitation that the music of 
Pope’s verse does not enchant and en- 
thral our particular ear, but it did that 
of his own generation. It belonged, 
as does so much of the poetry of 
France, to an agé more moved’ by 
culture than by nature; building 
upon certain doctrines and tenets of 
literary belief; trusting in style as 
in a confession of faith, and estab- 
lishing as strict a severance between 
the orthodox and heterodox in litéra- 
ture, as ever a community of ec- 
clesiastics has done in a religicus 
creed. Perhaps: that was the only 
period of English literature: in 
which an Academy would have been 
possible. Pope made’ himself the 
poetic standard of the age. His.con- 
temporaries were measured by it as 
by a:rule;,and no one came up to 


_the‘height:of the great master. He 


gave to his generation a stream. of 
thelodious words such as might have 
made the whole country sweet, but 
which, unfortunately, being often 
employed to set forth nauseous or 
trifling subjects, gaye no nobility to 
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the’ mind of his period, but only 
a mathematical music — something 
which touched’ the ear rather than 
the heart. 

But in Pope his school came to a 
close. It was impossible to do any- 
thing finer, more subtle, or more 
perfect in the art of combining 
words. If there had been given to 
him a message to deliver, probably 
he would not have reached to such 

perfection in the mode of delivering 
fe; but as it was, he brought to its 
highest fulfilment and completion 
the poetical style of which he was 
capable. And the time had come 
for a new melody, something which 
should rouse up the jaded world 
from the slumber into which it had 
fallen after all that monotony of 
sweetness which had lulled its brain 
into insensibility. The man who, 
in the silence of the age, was being 
prepared for this work, was about 
the last man whom we would have 
chosen for it had we been admitted 
to the councils of Providence. He 
was a man of weak yet tenacious 
character, unsteady mind, and melan- 
choly temperament ; a pensive being 
born to be a recluse, without any of 
the bolder manly gifts which please 
our national taste; without acquain- 
tance with men, or experience in 
life ; a hypochondriac, a man sick in 
body and in soul. Had he himself 
been aware of the effect he should 
have upon the literature of his 
country, no doubt he would have con- 
sidered it a triumph of that goodness 
of God which chooses the weak things 
of the world to confound the strong. 
Such, more than any other, is the 
first impression produced upon us 
by the life of Cowper ; that mournful 
life over which so many a reader has 
mused with wonder and awe, mar- 
velling no less at the undeserved 
and needless sufferings of the man, 
than at the curious vigour and vital- 
ity of the poet. In the one point of 
view, weak, :helpless, unreasoning, 
and most miserable; in the other, 
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full of the sunshine of cheerful yet 
solemn thought, good sense, and that 
genial universal sympathy which 
helps so many men to bear the bur- 
den of their troubles all the easier 
for the help they afford to others. 
So many: have asked the question, 
How this could be? that it seems 
vain to reiterate an inquiry which 
no new information helps us to an- 
swer; but it is impossible to arrive 
at any just view of English poetry 
and. poets without fully taking into 
consideration the timid, sad, half- 
feminine figure which was the first 
to triumph over the artificial bound- 
aries which had been raised about 
his art, and to found in nature and 
freedom the greatest school of poets 
which has been known in England 
since the Elizabethian age. 

That Cowper did this there can 
be no doubt: he was timid, not only 
as a woman, but as a cloistered wo- 
man, from whom the world has been 
entirely shut out—and prejudiced as 
every sectarian is by nature: his being 
was given up to the pettiest occupa- 
tions, and a life such as even a girl 
or an old woman might be pardoned 
for finding dreary and monotonous: 
he was used to dependence, and con- 
tent with it, feeble of purpose, capri- 
cious, and obstinate; yet in his way 
he turned the world upside down, 
scorned models alike and trammels, 
and, defying all precedents, threw 
open the doors of poetry to all the 
world and to a new generation. 
These two characters are far from 
agreeing, and yet they united in one 
person. His life and his works are 
two things as distinct as light and 
darkness. Never was there a clearer 
example of the distinction so often 
lost sight of between personal and 
intellectual character—a distinction 
which we are foreed to recognise 
and accept without being able either 
to harmonise or to explain. 

William Cowper was born in Great 
Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, « in 
November 1731, a few years be- 
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fore the death of the potentate 
whom he succeeded, after a long in- 
terval, upon the throne of English 

y. Pope was lingering out his 
last days on his river-side when the 
delicate child of the Hertfordshire 
parson was being “drawn to school 
along the public way” in that bright 
early morning of his childhood when 
he had still a mother. ' This period 
did not last long. The poor little 
sickly boy was left without the guar- 
dianship most needful to a child 
when he was but six years old. 
He protested at fifty, with a vehe- 
mence which it is difficult to give a 
literal credence to, that his mother 
had never been out of his thoughts 
for a week altogether during that 
long half-century —a filial fidelity 
in which surely he never had ‘a rival. 
His father married again, we are 
not told how soon; but the child 
scarcely seems to have ever lived at 
home after this first great loss of his 
life. He was sent off, probably, in 
the first sting of it, to school, to a 
certain Dr. Pitman’s, where the timid 
little fellow was badly used by a 
cruel big boy: then passed two years 
under the charge of an oculist, his 
eyes having shown symptoms of 
weakness—and at ten entered West- 
minster School. Unfortunately, our 
only knowledge of his childhood 
and youth is derived from the gloomy 
account given by himself in after 
life of his early unregenerate days, 
an account crowded in. every detail 
with the gloom of ideas which be- 
long to a latter period of his life, and 
were very unlikely to have entered 
the heart of a child. From this ac- 
count it would be inferred that the 
poor little timid Cowper was @ child 
of remarkable depravity, brought up 
by a succession of extremely wicked 
people, all conspiring to heighten 
the natural blackness of ‘his charac- 
ter, and thus put him beyond the 
reach of ordinary means of amend- 
ment. He grew wickeder and wick- 
eder in his schoolboy days—he be- 
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came an adept in “the infernaleart 
of lying,” he had no “ sentiments of 
contrition, nor thought of God’ or 
eternity.” About all this there is 
a curious self-delusion which the 
poet’s' own words make fully appar- 
ent. Poet though he was, Cowper 
had forgotten the child that once 
played in the shadow of the old 
Abbey and stormed through Dean’s 
Yard; for it is evident that the poor 
little man. was neither very sad nor 
very wicked. He excelled at cricket 
and football, it is allowed. He 
formed a number of friendships 
which lasted into mature life, and 
to all appearance led his little eéxist- 
tence in a very harmless gentle way, 
liked by everybody, and sufficiently 
happy in himself. Even the horror 
for public schools which he after- 
wards expressed in his poems does 
not seem to have been drawn from 
his own experience of them. “We 
love the play-place of our infant 
days,” he is betrayed into saying, 
even in the midst of his denuncia- 
tions—and beguiled from theory into 
recollection, lets his fond fanc op 
to that charming picture of. “the 
little ones unbuttoned, glowing hot,” 
who play the games he once played 
before it had occurred to him that 
he was depraved and miserable. 
Such recollcetion of our own delights 
That, viewing it, we seem almost to attain 
Onr innocent sweet simple years again,” 
Thus poetry ‘writes the ‘balance 
against the gloomy theory of life 
which swallowed up “all Cowper's 
gladness ; and the man who has just 
maligned his childhood in in- 
advertently vindicates it in verse. 
When the left Westminster he 
entered an attorney's office, and here 
again it becomies necessary to be 
cautious of his own jaundiced 
account of himself, and" take his 
unintentional descriptions’ as’ well 
as his formal one.’ The latter 
still continues to give ‘4 gloomy 
sketch of a disagreeable young man, 
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speaking evil of his employer and of 
himself, insinuating blame in the 
matter of church-going, and repre- 
senting everybody around him as 
conspiring against his soul. But 
the unintentional revelation gives us 
a very different picture. It) shows 
him to us as idle, as foolish, as 
happy, and as gay as most boys of 
‘nineteen are, shirking his work, 
which was naughty, to be sure, and 
hanging about the cheerful pleasant 
house of his uncle, in which there 
were girls and diversions. “I did 
actually live three years with Mr. 
Chapman, a solicitor,’ he wrote 
afterwards in a letter to Lady 
Hesketh; “that is to say, I slept 
three years in bis house ; but I lived, 
that is to say, I spent my days, in 
Southampton Row, as you very well 
remember. There was I and the 
future Lord Chancellor constantly 
employed from morning to night in 
giggling and making giggle instead 
of following the law. Oh fie! cousin, 
how could you do so?” . This little 
indication of his pursuits is infinite- 
ly more trustworthy than the after- 
record. And it proves, at the same 
time, the futility of the attempt, 
unconsciously made by Cowper him- 
self, and with the sincerest meaning 
by his friend Hayley, to make his 
entire life of a piece, and to impress 
upon it a melancholy consistency 
such as, thank Heaven, is rarely 
found in nature: It was ‘“‘as if des- 
tiny had determined that all his 
early situations in life should be 
particularly irksome .to his delicate 
feelings, and tend rather to promote 
than to counteract his constitutional 
turn for melancholy ’—Hayley tells 
us—‘‘ that he wag removed from a 
public school to. the office,of an 
attorney.”” But we do not believe 
that the boy was at all melancholy 
in either place, “His innocent 
sweet, simple years” lay under no 
such shadow. as later life invented 
for them; and the house in South- 
ampton Row, it, is evident, more 
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than counteracted the irksomeness 
of the attorney's office, Thus it is 
a youth much like the youth of other 
men which the biographer has to 
record, with no precocious sense in 
it of sorrow to ‘come, but such 
dreams as make the beginning of ex- 
istence sweet. One would naturally 
imagine that the companionship of 
such a youth as Thurlow would have 
planted some gentle seed of ambition 
in his comrade’s mind. But though 
this does not seem to have been, the 
case, Cowper had influential connec- 
tions, and in all probability felt his 
future sure. He was free to dally 
upon the primrose paths, and he 
did so. He helped to keep his 
uncle’s+ house full of gentle mirth 
and frolic; and he fell in love, as 
was natural, with his uncle’s daugh- 
ter. When his: apprenticeship was 
over, and he began to live alone.in 
chambers in the Temple, his bio- 
graphers seem to agree that the com- 
ing cloud threw its first shadow ever 
him ; but then. they are all pain- 
fully on the outlook for this coming 
cloud ; and it is hard to believe that 
a man would live a very gloomy life 
who was a member of “the Non- 
sense Club, consisting of seven 
Westminster men who dined to- 
gether every Thursday,” and who 
was distinguished by what was then 
called. ‘‘restlessness,” by which we 
should now call love of change and 
variety. His letters of this period 
represent him in anything but.a 
dismal light. We find him now 
making his appearance at Bright- 
helmstone, where. he means to 
spend the winter, now at South- 
ampton, where, as he relates with 
rueful mirth, ‘‘I was also a sailor, 
being of Sir Thomas Hesketh’s party ; 
but though I gave myself an air and 
wore trousers, I had no genuine 
right to that honour, disliking much 
to be occupied in great waters unless 
in the finest weather.” The senti- 
ment with which he concludes this 
record of his amateur seafaring, \is 
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curious enough in the light of after- 
events. “How they contrive 
elude the wearisomeness that at- 
tends a sea life who take long voy- 
ages you know better than I,” he 
says. Yet in what long stretches 
of monotony and confinement was 
his later life cast. 

His residence in the Temple lasted 
for twelve years, and none of these, 
except the last, seem to show any 
material signs of the mental disease 
which was to work such havoc upon 
him. He tells us, indeed, that he 
was ‘struck with dejection of 
spirit” —that he “lay down in hor- 
ror and rose up in despair;” state- 
ments, however, all given after the 
sad conclusion of his youthful in- 
dependence, We are told at the 
same time that he lived a life of dis- 
sipation during these twelve years; 
they were “‘ spent in an uninterrupted 
course of sinful indulgence ;” but 
as these words are written with the 
same intention as the others which 
represented him as “an adept in 
the infernal art of lying” at school, 
it is wise to take them in their most 
limited meaning. He did not eyvi- 
dently think himself very wicked at 
the time. But he was not a model 
young man, it is apparent. He was 
idle, incurably idle—not accident- 
ally, but by disposition—‘‘I, who 
take neither pains nor hope for pro- 
fit, am leading an idle, and therefore 
what is to mea most agreeable, life,” 
he says in one of his letters of this 
period. He ‘spent his money free,” 
without taking any thought of the 
morrow. And we doubt much 
whether the impression we derive 
of him during this interval is half so 
good as if. we could believe that the 
foundations. of his mind were being 
sapped, and madness coming on. 
He loved a beautiful and charming 
woman, his cousin Theodora Cow- 
per, but his love does not seem to 
have been vigorous enough to stir 
him up. to ‘exertion. She, on, the 
other hand, was, it ‘would seem 





ready to share his poor means, and 


td had no fear of his character, “If 


you marry William Cowper, what 
will you do?” asked the father. 
“Do, sir?’ she’ cried with the 
saucy exaggeration of a high- 
spirited girl; ‘wash all day, and 
ride out on the great dog at night!” 
The prudent father, however, would 
sanction no such madness; and a 
wothan who might have made a 
very different. future for the poet, 
was lost to him—she and all that 
she might have done. She was 
faithful to him all her life; but he 
—was not faithful to her. In short, 
the only token that he felt this dis- 
appointment as a man honoured 
with such a. profound and’ faithful 
attachment ought to have done, is 
contained in the verses addressed to 
Lady Hesketh, her sister, which are 
so well known to all readers o: 
poetry— ; 


rar nee so bee is aolitnds $0 waste 
e moments, an — 6 past ; 
of every joy I valued most, : 
My friend torn from me, and my mistress 


lost. 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious 


en, 
The dull effect of humour, or of spleen! 
Still, still I mourn, with each returning day. 
Him snatched by fate in early youth away,, 
And her, thropgh tedious years of doubt and 


Fixed in her choice, and faithful, but in 
ry 
O prone to , generous, and sincere, 

ose pd yet refused the wretch a 


tear; 
Whose heart the real claim of friendship 
ows, 
Nor thinks a lover's are but fancied woes ; 
on, mai 0mm. aes may daseians,,commay . Belt 
one 
Cast forth a wanderer on a world unknown! 
See me neglected on the world’s rude 
Esch dear companion of my voyage lost! 
Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my 


And y tears wait oul ore to flow ! 
bes t soothes a from anguish 
All that delights the happy—palls on me!” 
This is the only occasion, so far ’s 
we are aware, on which Cowper re- 
fers a gp th lee, of his ohn 
His iographer, Hayley, cout 
not pethaps, with good taste, as Mi 
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Cowper was still living at the time 
his book was published, take any 
notice of it; and Southey entirely 
refuses ‘to allow the affecting plea 
for indulgence which the poet him- 
self thus makes. ‘‘Cowper’s mor- 
bid feelings, when he began to brood 
over them, were of a totally different 
kind,” says his biographer, ‘and 
there is not the slightest allusign to 
this disappointment in his account 
of his own mental sufferings.” We 
would much rather believe that the 
disappointment had something to do 
with those sufferings; but it is very 
difficult to do so, especially as, a 
short time after, Cowper writes to 
a friend of having “lately passed 
three days at Greenwich—a bless- 
ed three days; and if they had 
been three years, I should not have 
envied the gods their immortality. 
There I found that lovely and be- 
loved little girl of whom [I have 
often talked to you; she is at 
that age, sixteen, at which every 
day brings with it some new beauty.” 
Poor Theodora! giving him her life 
in loneliness and solitude, since she 
could not bestow it upon him other- 
wise; this was all the reward of her 
sacrifice. 

- This early incident, 4pd the small 
effect it had upon his existence, is one 
of the many proofs that a great deal of 
pity has been lavished without reason 
upon the tenderness of Cowper’s dis- 
position, and the extreme suscepti- 
bility of his character. Beautiful and 
amiable and gentle as that character 
was, the capacity of strenuous loving 
would have been the salvation of it. 
A man who is able to throw him- 
self into the existence of another, 
to seek with passion and vehemence 
the welfare of another, has the strong- 
est safeguard ever invented by God 
against all the evils that result from 
brooding over and becoming ab- 
sorbed in the sufferings of self. In 
all the combinations of human cir- 
qumstance and complications of 
human feeling, true love is the only 


combatant strong enough to over- 
throw that last and subtlest enemy 
of man. There is no proof in his 
life that Cowper was capable of this 
primitive faculty of loving at all. 
He was affectionate. He clung to 
the people whom he liked, who were 
near to him, and ministered to him, 
with the faithfulest tenacity; but 
no other emotion than that of mild 
and quiet domestic affection ever 
entered his mind. The attachment 
of a child to its nurse is strong within 
him; and his friends are all more or 
less his nurses, shielding, protecting, 
and providing for him. But had he 
not developed into a great poet, he 
would have been a very troublesome 
dependant ; for, amiable, gentle, and 
kind as he was, love and its self- 
abnegations were simply unknown 
to him : he received its sacrifices even 
without recognising them. There is 
nothing in him that is of kin to that 
frand principle. The central thought 
in his mind, the pivot upon which 
everything turns, is himself. It is 
so’ sad, so gentle, so distrustful a self, 
that we feel that it is cruel to make 
such an accusation; and yet we be- 
lieve it is true. 

But there are other scattered evi- 
dences that this life in the Temple, 
up to his thirtieth year at least, was 
a very pleasant sort of life. His 
friends were literary men, running in 
their inexperience a-tilt against all 
the world, and enjoying it as only 
young critics, delighted with their 
own prowess and power of slaugh- 
tering their natural opponents, the 
established powers of literature, can. 
He joined them to a small extent 
in their work, and wrote poetical 
epistles to them, and patriotic bal- 
lads.’' He “glowed with patriotic 
enthusiasm,” he tells us. “ When 
poor Bob White brought in the news 
of Boscawen’s success off the coast 
of Portugal, how did I leap for joy! 
when Hawke demolished Conflans, 
I was still more transported.” Be- 
sides these literary and patriotic ex- 
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citements, he devoted himself to 
classical studies, and went through 
the Iliad and Odyssey, compar- 
ing Pope’s translation (to its great 
disadvantage) with the original. 
These are all the amusements of an 
idle and desultory mind; but they 
point to a life largely enjoyed and 
not endured in gloom and patience. 
The following letter, written in the 
year 1762, gives a still clearer view 
of his state of mind at that period. 
By this time he was thirty-one. 


“T could be as splenetick as you, and 
with reason, if I thought proper to in- 
dulge that humour ; but my resolution 
is (and I would advise you to adopt it) 
never to be melancholy while I have 
a hundred pounds in the world to keep 
up my spirits. God knows how long 
that will be; but in the mean time, Jo 
Triumphe ! If my resolution 
to be a great man was half as strong 
as it is to despise the shame of being 
a little one, I should not despair of a 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with all 
its appurtenances ; for there is nothing 
more certain, and I could prove it by a 
thousand instances, than that every 
man may be rich if he will. What is 
the industry of half the industrious 
men in the world but avarice? and 
call it by which name you will, it al- 
most always succeeds, But this pro- 
vokes me, that a covetous dog who 
will work by candle-light in a morn- 
ing to get what he does not want shall 
be praised for his thriftiness, while a 
gentleman shall be abused for sub- 
mitting to his wants rather than work 
like an ass to relieve them. Did you 
ever in your life know a man who was 
guided in the general course of his 
actions by anything but his natural 
temper? And yet we blame each 
other’s conduct as freely as if that 
temper was the most tractable beast 
in the world, and we had nothing to 
do but to twitch the rein to the right 
or the left, and go just as we are 
directed by others! All this is non- 
sense, and nothing better.” 


These calm poco-curante senti- 
ments are as unlike as it is possible 
to imagine to anything which we 
are in the habit of associating with 
the name of Cowper. Yet these 
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are Cowper’s sentiments, uttered, to 
all appearance, soberly enough, and 
at an age beyond that which loves 
to trick itself in cynicisms to shock 
or puzzle its friends. It is clear, 
by all the facts of his history with 
which we are acquainted, that he 
was carrying out in a very literal 
way this theory of life. Neither 
love nor ambition had stirred him 
to present exertion. He lived 
for his own amusement, letting his 
money scatter out of his hands in 
a thriftless way; and taking no 
further heed of the morrow than 
what was necessary to calculate that 
his funds were enough to provide 
for its wants. 

Upon this listless selfish life, 
however, there now arose such a 
storm as drove the sufferer into the 
very heart of human pity. There 
is not, we believe, one reader in a 
thousand who does not recognise in 
the great misfortune which now 
overshadowed Cowper’s life an ex- 
cuse, and more than excuse, for all 
its imperfections. The time came 
for which he had been waiting all 
these years, and at last an official 
appointment was found for him, 
which would have established him 
in life. It does not appear that he 
had ever exerted himself actively to 
seek such an appointment; but in 
those days men who possessed poli- 
tical influence were men of strong 
domestic affections, and never failed 
to provide for their friends. One 
day, however, “while discussing 
his affairs with a friend, Cowper 
expressed his hope that if the clerk 
of the journals of the House of Lords 
should die, his kinsman, Major 
Cowper, who had the place in his 
disposal, would give him the ap- 
pointment.” The poet goes on, with 
his usual exaggerated sense of per- 
sonal wickedness and boastfulness 
of his depravity to say, “‘ We both 
agreed that the business of the place, 
being transacted in private, would 
exactly suit me; and both expressed 
an earnest wish for his death, that 
I might be provided for. Thus did 
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I covet what God had commanded 
me not to covet; and involved my- 
self in still deeper guilt by doing it 
in the spirit of a murder, It pleased 
the Lord” (he adds) “to give me my 
heart’s desire, and in it immediate 
punishment of my crime.” 

This exaggerated remorse was per- 
haps not fictitious, but it is evi- 
dently more or less artificial, especi- 
ally as, Southey justly points out, 
Cowper expresses no particular peni- 
tence for the real fault of which he 
had been guilty—his utter neglect 
to qualify himself for any such 
appointment. The clerk of the 
journals did die very shortly after, 
but not, let us hope, by means of 
Cowper’s murderous wish. Two 
other offices of greater value which 
were held‘ together, “the offices 
of reading clerk and clerk of the 
committees,” fejl vacant at the same 
time; and these, as most worthy 
of his acceptance, were at once 
offered to Cowper. They, how- 
ever, involved so many public ap- 
pearances, that, after worrying him- 
self for a week with deliberations on 
the question, he at length wrote to his 
friend, begging to have the least im- 
portant appointment, which might 
be held without the fearful penalty 
of showing himself in public. His 
kind patron consented, and for a 
short interval all went well. In a 
letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
he even writes playfully of the pro- 
cess of preparation he was going 
through. He describes it as “an 
employment not very agreeable to a 
head that has long been habituated 
to the luxury of choosing its subject, 
and has been as little employed upon 
business as if it had grown upon the 
shoulders of a much wealthier gentle- 
man.” He adds, however, “If I 
succeed in this doubtful piece of 
promotion I shall have at least this 
satisfaction to reflect upon, that the 
volumes I write will be treasured up 
with the utmost care for ages, and 
will last as long as the English con- 


stitution—a character which ought 
to satisfy the vanity of any author 
who has a spark of love for his 
country.” Nothing can be more 
unlike the elaborate confessions in 
which afterwards he unfolded the 
history of this miserable time, than 
the touching and sudden appeal to 
his cousin’s sympathy with which 
this letter concludes. He lifts the 
veil a moment with a brief reference 
to the hope of the past and that 
blank in the future which is made 
by the conviction that change comes 
too late. ‘“*Oh my good cousin,” 
he cries, “if I was to open my heart 
to you I could show you strange 
sights; nothing, I flatter myself, 
that would shock you, but a great 
deal that would make you wonder, 

. Certainly I am not an absolute 
fool, but I have more weakness than 
the greatest of all the fools I can 
recollect at present. In short, if I 
was as fit for the next world as I 
am unfit for this—and God forbid 
I should speak it in vanity—I would 
not change conditions with any 
saint in Christendom. . . . Ever 
since I was born I have been good 
at disappointing the most natural 
expectations. Many years ago, cou- 
sin, there was a possibility I might 
prove a very different thing from 
what I am at present. My charac- 
ter is now fixed and riveted fast 
upon me, and, between friends, is 
not a very splendid one.’ 

This is the last sane speech that 
comes from him in the gathering 
darkness. Some time before he had 
been made aware that the office which 
he had chosen for its obscurity could 
not be entered upon until after one 
public attendance at the bar of the 
House. ‘This fact drove his agitated 
mind into an instant turmoil. He 
attended the office daily in order to 
ascertain what the duties were ; but, 
either rightly or wrongly, fancied 
all the clerks to be against him, and 


vainly, without help or guide, en-- 


deavoured to get the necessary infor- 
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mation into bis confused brain. A 
man of timid temperament and mind 
quite undisciplined, unused to work, 
and accustomed to unbounded self. 
indulgence, however virtuous that 
indulgence may have been, it may 
be easily supposed that this sudden 
trial was not a light one. He had 
never forced himself to do anything 
all his life, and now here was some- 
thing which he was compelled to 
do. He had not accustomed him- 
self to make any sacrifice of his 
personal likings. Sooner than do 
so he had let his love and his best 
hope for life slip through his nerve- 
less fingers. And now, how was he 
to meet this first stern call of neces- 
sity? It was the sort of crisis which 
above all others tests a man’s strength 
or weakness—whkether he is fit to 
live the life of a man in the world, 
or to be thrown out of sight as use- 
less. It is evident that he made a 
great, and even violent, effort to re- 
spond to the call. For months to- 
gether he went on confusing more 
and more his bewildered brain with 
technicalities which, in his mingled 
ignorance and agitation, he could 
‘not understand ; and more and more 
figuring to himself, in his excited 
imagination, the scene of which he 
should be the centre, the lines of 
cold unsympathetic faces staring at 
him, the solemn audience, the sound 
of his own frightened voice in the 
midst. If that moment ever came, 
he felt that every perception, every 
gleam of understanding would for- 
sake him. There is something half 
contemptible, wholly pitiful in such 
a position. The spectator feels a 
painful movement of shame which he 
can only forget in the keen sense 
of compassion with which he looks 
on at sufferings so artificial yet so 
true. But to the unhappy object of 
this struggle it was nothing less than 
tragical. He went on trying to con- 


ceal his misery, hoping the earth 
would open and swallow him up 
before the awful moment. 


Then in 
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the stress and strain of this fantas- 
tic wretchedness the brain itself be- 
gan to give way. The earth would 
not swallow him—neither God nor 
man would save him. This anguish 
was to himself the deepest abyss of 
pain, but he felt that it would be 
ludicrous to any stranger. Then 
came that novel and burning sense 
of the intolerable which so soon 
rises in a weak nature; and the feel- 
ing that he could not bear it soon 
ripened into the wild certainty that 
he would not. He hoped that he 
would go mad or die by way of being 
saved from this bugbear; and then, 
by one of those wild tricks of nature 
which we understand so imperfectly, 
in the very act of going mad he 
chose the other alternative and made 
up his mind to die. 

We need not enter into the miser- 
able story of his attempts at suicide. 
Southey quotes them in full from 
his own narrative. The wild deter- 
mination to accomplish: his own de- 
struction and the equally wild reluc- 
tance which accompanied it, drive 
him from place to place, from ex- 
pedient to expedient. One time he 
will drown himself, but finds some 
one in the way who prevents him. 
Another time he has the poison at 
his very lips to drink, and is inter- 
rupted. At another he tries to stab 
himself with his penknife; and he 
does actually succeed in hanging 
himself; the last of his attempts, 
which is only rendered ineffectual 
by the breaking of the garter he had 
used. This last incident seems for 
the moment to have brought him to 
his senses. He sent for his relation, 
and pointed (no doubt it was enough) 
to the broken garter which lay 
on the floor. Major Cowper was 
shocked, as it is natural to suppose, 
and yet more grieved than shocked. 
“You tegrify me!” he cried. “To 
be sure you cannot hold the office at 
this rate.” And thus in a moment 
the struggle was over; but not the 
madness nor the pain. 
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It was only, however, when this 
tangible cause of his sufferings was 
removed, that his growing insanity 
found an excuse and motive in re- 
ligion. It was not any religious 
question which first upset his mental 
balance; but now the balance being 
upset, and all the elements stirred 
into wild tempest and confusion, 
something else became necessary to 
give a centre to his feverish fan- 
cies, and to the whirl of despair 
and wretchedness in which he found 
himself involved. Nothing could 
be more likely to supply this than 
remorse, in the first place, for the 
dreadful crime which he had all but 
committed. ‘To this moment I 
had felt no concern of a spiritual 
kind,” he says. But when the 
, demons had once been let loose, 
what more likely as a means of 
torment than this which lay ready 
for their use? No doubt his friends, 
incredulous of the effect which so 
simple a difficulty had produced, 
left him to himself when the ob- 
noxious necessity had been removed, 
hoping to hear no more of it. Men- 
tal disease was not so much stu- 
died in those days, and it is easy to 
magine that men in their right 
senses must have felt a certain 
mixture of irritation and contempt 
which would moderate their pity. 
He had ruined his own prospects and 
brought them into a disagreeable and 
embarrassing position by his folly ; 
and if they did not to some degree 
resent it, they must have been more 
than men. Not a word is said to 
this effect, but yet it seems natural 
that it should have been so, especi- 
ally as Cowper’s own narrative gives 
us the impression that he was left 
at first to battle with his own 
misery as he could. He describes 
himself as walking “to and fro 
in my chamber, saying within 
myself, there never was‘so aban- 
doned a wretch, so great a sinner.” 
He studies his Bible, now thinking 
that the curse. upon the barren fig- 


tree was meant for him, now that 
the sword of the Spirit flamed against 
him in every avenue of mercy; he 
turned over sermons, and found only 
condemnation in them; he opened 
a book of plays, and out of that 
received a dart as of fire. He 
was sleepless by night, and spent 
the day in one unbroken fever- 
ish dream of misery. When he 
went into the street, the people 
seemed to stare and laugh, or even 
sang ballads at him. He dined 
alone at a tavern, hiding himself in 
the darkest corner of the room; 
there he would fall asleep after his 
meal, and waking in a terror of 
hideous dreams, would reel and 
stagger like a drunken man. Thus 
his misery strengthened its hold 
upon him in his solitude, and when 
his brother came he was past help. 
“*T felt a sense of burning in my 
heart like that of real fire, and con- 
cluded it was an earnest of those 
eternal flames which would soon 
receive me. I laid myself down 
howling with horror while my knees 
smote against each other. In this 
condition my brother found me, and 
the first words I spoke to him were, 
‘Oh, brother, I am damned! think 
of eternity, and then think what it 
is to be damned !’” 

It would be a curious question, 
could we in pity for the woeful 
spectacle thus placed before us have 
the heart to investigate it, how much 
the sense of personal importance 
and the habit of continual self- 
reference has to do with this pecu- 
liar form of mental disease. Our 
own impression is, that individual 
character has a great deal to do with 
mental alienation of all kinds, and 
that self-love and .self-will will 
always be found involved more or 
less in every failure of the brain. 
A man of generous temper and large 
heart—a man habitually more occu- 
pied with the happiness and com- 
fort of others than his own—has, 
we believe, an armour of proof 
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against this mysterious and terrible 
disease. But Cowper had laid 
himself open to its attacks; he had 
lived the life of an egotist for years ; 
he had found all his strength in- 
sufficient to overcome personal timid- 
ity, that wild and exaggerated self- 
consciousness which in itself is the 
offspring of egotism—and, accord- 
ingly, he was quite defenceless when 
the strain came. And it was all the 
more miserable for him that his 
malady should have taken a reli- 
gious form, from the fact that the 
newly-awakened religious feeling of 
his age was almost entirely intro- 
spective. Wesley had awakened the 
England of his time to a conscious- 
ness that this world was not every- 
thing—that the unseen and eternal 
were not only of some importance, 
but of supreme importance, far 
exceeding the seen and temporal; 
but he had not stopped there. He 
had turned the current of profound 
religious feeling, both within and 
without his own community, into 
the channel of severe and constant 
self-examination. He had taught 
his disciples—and almost every 
pious person of his age was more or 
less his disciple—to weigh every 
individual feeling and impulse which 
arose in their minds, and to allow 
no movemept of the affections or 
fancy to escape their scrutiny. They’ 
were intent (in theory) upon them- 
selves as a surgeon is on the subject 
he is dissecting. The simile is un- 
savoury, but we know no other so 
exact. Such a theory is by nature 
injurious only to the few individuals 
who are predisposed to enter into its 
full meaning. Most men (thank 
heaven!) have too many clogs of 
flesh and. blood about them—too 
many sympathies and emotions— 
too much instinctive and unreasoning 
confidence in the God that made 
them, to be driven frantic by it; 
and, accordingly, the good it does 
to the mass by teaching them the 
profound importance of right feel- 
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ings, motives, and wishes, and 
putting spiritual religion in its true 
place, as something above all ex- 
ternal observance, is probably ten- 
fold more than the harm it has done 
in creating the sin of spiritual sel- 
fishness. But Cowper had not the 
safeguards which protect the mass of 
humanity. This form of religion 
tended to increase by every means, 
and as-it were to legitimatise and 
give a heavenly sanction to, those 
habits of mind from which his mad- 
ness came. To cure him of that 
tragic self-importance which made 
him perceive in himself a kind of 
equal antagonist to God, pursued 
implacably by divine wrath and 
contended for by all the powers of 
darkness—an enemy so important 
that heaven departed from all its 
common rules, and made war against 
him @ outrance—the religion of his 
day set him to self-examination. It 
taught him to regard God as per- 
petually watchful of his smallest 
movements, noting everything with 
a vigilant eye, more easily angered 
than a jealous woman, insisting 
upon a share in every thought. 
Instead of the “larger other eyes 
than ours,” with which the gentler 
philosophy of to-day endows even 
the departed spirits of human race, 
the sign of God’s greatness to Wes-. 
ley and Newton was the minuteness 
of His all-inspection—the ceaseless, 
breathless watch he kept upon every 
word and every thought. And 
whenever it is fully realised what 
this means—when the reader repre- 
sents to himself the effect upon 
a sensitive mind of such a con- 
stant unintermitting inspection— 
when he thinks of the one poor 
solitary half-insane human creature 
feeling himself surrounded+ by the 
austere light of eyes which watch 
him waking and sleeping, watch 
him in his weakness, in his dreams, 
at his table, at his books, whatever 
he does, or thinks or says, making 
account of everything and laying up 
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an awful score of unconsidered sins 
against him,—can he wonder that 
Cowper’s madness came back again 
and again, and was the persistent 
shadow of his entire life? This was 
how the most pious men of the time 
regarded God. It is how human 
nature at all times is most apt to 
regard Him, being so seldom able to 
divest itself of its deep consciousness 
of wrong towards Him. These men 
spoke much of the Saviour and of 
spiritual joy ; but it did not occur 
to them that God’s loving and large 
comprehension of all our confused 
ways and works, must be not less, 
but infinitely more, indulgent and 
tender than that of any man: yet 
this was the theory of existence 
which such a mind as Cowper’s 
wanted, and in which was its only 
hope. 

We linger, however, too long over 
these opening scenes. Cowper’s first 
fit of madness did not last quite a 
year, and he was delivered from it, 
or rather believed that he was de- 
livered from it, by that sudden per- 
ception of the salvation offered by the 
Gospel which is the turning-point 
in so many religious biographies. 
Almost all at once the light from 
heaven burst into his mind, and he 
was delivered ; and had his history 
ended there, it would scarcely have 
been more remarkable that that of 
a host of converts whose transition 
from a profane and secular to a 
religious life has been marked by 
not unsimilar agonies. He was two 
years at St. Alban’s under the charge 
of Dr. Cotton—and when he leaves 
that scene of his sufferings and reco- 
very, there is an air of subdued tran- 
quillity about him which reminds us 
touchingly of the state of convales- 
dence frem bodily illness. He came 


to Huntingdon in the year 1765,- 


with a tremulous sense of the beauty 
and goodness of everything in his 
mind, and a heart open to every 
gentle solace that might fall in his 
way. It had been found impossible 


to get lodgings for him in or near 
Cambridge where his brother lived, 
and Huntingdon, oddly enough, 
seems to have been chosen as with- 
in reach. Probably John Cowper, 
though he was a kind brother, was 
yet not prepared to take upon him 
the entire charge of such an invalid, 
or to wear out his own heart with 
the constant sight of one who had 
become an embarrassment to all his 
friends. Such an expedient is known 
and practised wherever family trou- 
bles exist; and where is it that they 
do not exist? But here Cowper 
found what he might have sought 
over a whole world without find- 
ing, had he sought it of set purpose 
—the one friend in the world from 
whom he was never to be separated 
more. 

A great deal has.been said about 
the poet's eonnection with Mrs. 
Unwin, and we believe that the 
great bulk of the readers of Cowper, 
from his own day to this, have more 
or less openly entertained the notion 
that the love between them was, to 
some extent, the love of lovers, and 
that it might (and, indeed, as some 
people think, ought to) have led to 
marriage. Except the mere fact that 
he was a man and she a woman, we 
do not know one other morsel of 
evidence to prove such a theory. 
The relations between them were 
evidently as calm, as sober, and as 
purely affectionate as if their bond 
had been one, not of choice, but of 
nature; and in all the revelations 
which he poured forth during their 
long companionship—revelations in 
which the most secret things of life 
mingle with the most frivolous— 
there is not one word which could 
lend the most far-away or vague sup- 
port to the notion. Not the least 
shade of shyness or self-conscious- 
ness is upon either of the friends; 
their connection was so simple a mat- 
ter of fact, so clearly recognised by 
all who belonged to them on both 
sides, that nothing but the inalien- 
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able human inclination to find some- 
thing amiss could have suggested 
such a thought. It is the most per- 
fect example on record of a relation- 
ship so difficult, yet so beautiful ; and 
perhaps only under circumstances so 
peculiar—circumstances in which the 
man owed everything to the woman, 
received all, and gave nothing or 
next to nothing—could it be pos- 
sible to maintain it. In the mean 
time, for these hundred years past 
critics have done all that in them 
lay to discover anything that was to 
be discovered about this frequent sub- 
ject of gossip. Yet in all that time 
not one fact, or even inference, to 
the injury of Mary Unwin has been 
so much as hinted at—— 

We had written thus far when 
the last of all the examinations of 
Cowper’s life—the biography affixed 
to the Globe edition of his works, 
by the Rev. W. Benham—came into 
our hands. It contains a statement 
so distinct and so startling that we 
pause with a certain consternation, 
and look back upon what we have 
just said. Yes, it is perfectly true; 
Cowper has never himself uttered a 
word to lead to the supposition that 
Mrs. Unwin was to have been his 
wife—-neither hes his friend Hay- 
ley, who, it is to be supposed, must 
have been in possession of all the 
circumstances. Southey treats the 
suggestion with the contempt which 
an hour ago we should have said 
it deserved. In the face of all these 
testimonies, we are compelled to al- 
low Mr. Benham introduces a piece 
of evidence which it is very hard to 
deny weight to. In our own opin- 
ion, it is confuted by every circum- 
stance of the story, and by the ab- 
solute silence of both parties most 
closely concerned ; yet, nevertheless, 
it cannot be passed over. Here is 
the new evidence adduced. It is 
drawn from a recent and little-known 
publication :— 


“Mr. Bull, in his ‘Memorials of 
Newton,’ declares that again and again 
he had heard his father say that they 
were about to be married, when Cow- 
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per’s malady returned in 1773, and 
that Bull knew this from Mrs. Unwin 
herself.” And then he adds the fol- 
lowing extract from Newton’s hitherto 
unpublished diary :— 

“«They were congenial spirits 
united in the faith and hope of the 
Gospel ; and their intimate and grow- 
ing friendship led them, in the course 
of four or five years, to an engageiment 
of marriage, which was well known to 
me and to most of their and my friends, 
and was to have taken place in a few 
months, but was prevented by the ter- 
rible malady which seized him about 
that time.’” 


“This,” says Mr. Benham, “ settles 
the question.” Does itdoso? .We 
confess that for the first moment we 
are staggered by the uncompromis- 
ing character of the assertion. . But 
at the second glance it does but con- 
fuse the whole situation, addiag to 
it a hundred difficulties. Here is 
a man most voluminous in letter- 
writing who has babbled (charmingly, 
touchingly, in such a way as few 
men could haye done, yet the word 
is not unjust) about everything that 
happened to him, great and small. 
Yet we have to wait a century until 
somebody chooses to print an extract 
from a friend’s diary for information 
of what might have been the most 
important step in his life. This 
step, too, was one which it was so 
natural to expect from without. It 
is an idea which must have crossed 
the imagination of every individual 
who met for the first time and noted 
with wonder a man of thirty-six and 
a woman of forty-three living toge- 
ther in so unusual a union. Yet 
according to every reasonable indi- 
cation nothing could be more un- 
likely and unsuitable when we take 
all the circumstances into,considera- 
tion, from within. The very idea of 
two people thus living together and 
contemplating marriage is of itself 
monstrous. Two lovers alone in a 
house waiting (why ?) for aby ay 20 
day which is never referred to 
the one who is the spokesman of the 
pair—then giving up the thought 
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because the woman had _ become 
# thousand times more than ever 
necessary to the man—and going 
placidly on again in the old way 
when that crisis was over without 
the most distant reference to the 
purpose, which, if they entertained 
it at all, must certainly have borne 
a most important part in their 
thoughts! The story seems to us 
utterly incredible. If Mrs. Unwin 
had been disposed to marry the ail- 
ing man, whose miserabk previous 
story she knew in all its details be- 
fore his second illness, why should 
that illness have prevented her? 
She rendered him all the services 
which could be rendered by the 
nearest female relative for years 
after; and if she had been his be- 
trothed, her position would have 
been without doubt most painful 
2nd equivocal, whereas the form of 
marriage would have made all her 
cares at once legitimate. In our 
own opinion, the mere suggestion of 
marriage between two people so sit- 
uated made its instant carrying out, 
or their separation, at once impera- 
tive. But, on the other hand, the 
relations of friendship, or of that 
domestic love which is not the love 
of man and wife, were attended by 
no impossibility. The position 
might be difficult, but it was prac- 
ticable. The two had grown into 
the habit of life together before any 
other relation was possible; and 
their peculiar religious views, though 
they might lay them open to the 
gossip of the vulgar, built sevenfold 
walls of defence round them with 
those whose opinions they cared for. 
Not only was the moral character 
of both above suspicion, but their 
semi-monastic life afforded them a 
double safeguard. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
Newton, who ruled both with a rod 
of iron, might have thought it better 
for them to be married, or even have 
ordained that it should be so, some 
time or other, in his autocratic way. 
He occupied with both a position 
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almost more absolute than that held 
by a confessor under the strictest 
Roman Catholic régime; and no- 
thing can be more likely than that 
he should have made up his mind 
as to the expediency of such a step, 
—marriage, oddly enough, which is 
the grand stumbling-block to the 
Catholic, being the one carnal insti- 
tution for which Evangelicalism has 
always manifested a marked partial- 
ity. With this. suggestion we can 
but leave the matter to the reader's 
own decision, hoping that he may 
agree with us in the belief that this 
project was Newton’s, not Cowper’s ; 
and that there is no real foundation, 
so far as the friends themselves are 
concerned, for this meaningless com- 
plication which throws confusion in- 
to the records of their blameless life. 
Cowper’s connection with the 
Unwins commenced almost imme- 
diately after his arrival in Hunt- 
ingdon. By this time he had not 
only become very poor, but was 
deeply in debt to Dr. Cotton, the 
kind physician who had done so 
much for him. Yet he brought a 
man-servant with him from St. Al- 
bans, and apparently a poor boy 
whose education he had undertaken 
—a double burden which his rela- 
tions, who seem to have by this time 
begun to contribute regularly to his 
support, strenuously and not un-' 
naturally objected to. His first at- - 
tempt to maintain himself in his 
lodging on his allowance does not 
seem to haye been a success, and 
after a few weeks he went to board 
with the Unwins. He describes his 
life under their roof as follows :— 


“We breakfast commonly between 
eight and nine; till eleven we read 
either the Scriptures or the sermons 
of some faithful preacher of these 
holy mysteries; at eleven we at- 


tend divine service, which is perform: ° 
ed twice every day ; and from twelve 
to three we separate and amuse our- 
selves as we please. During that 
interval I either read in my own 
apartment, or walk or ride or work in 
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the garden, We seldom sit an hour 
after dinner, but, if the weather per- 
mits, adjourn to the garden, where, 
with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have 
generally the pleasure of religious 
conversation till tea-time. If it rains 
or is too windy for walking, we either 
converse within doors or sing some 
hymns, and by the help of Mrs. Un- 
win’s harpsichord make up a tolerable 
concert, in which our hearts are, I 
hope, the best and most musical per- 
formers. After tea we sally forth to 
walk in good earnest. .Mrs. Unwin is 
a good walker, and we have generally 
travelled about four miles before we 
see home again. When the days are 
short, we make this excursion in the 
former part of the day between church- 
time and dinner. At night we read 
and converse as before till supper, and 
commonly finish the evening either 
with hymns or a sermon, and, last of 
all, the family gre called to prayers. 
I need not tell you that such a life is 
consistent with the utmost cheerful- 
ness.” 


The reader will observe that 
“such a life” differs only from a 
severe monastic rule in being ab- 
solutely without motive. Monks 
and nuns give themselves up to 
such an existence as a proof of their 
absolute self-sacrifice to God, and as 
part of a prolonged vicarious offer- 
ing, in imitation of Christ, for the 
sins of men. But Cowper gave 
himself up to it without any pur- 
pose except his own happiness and 
comfort, yet believed’ this course 
of idle routine and religious busi- 
ness to be something far more ele- 
vated than the common labours of 
other men. It is scarcely possible, 
indeed, to avoid noting the gentle 
complacency of the narrative. The 
poet has got, out of his despair, to 
be one of the salt of the earth, liy- 
ing an ideal life of holiness and 
piety ; and he records it with gentle 
satisfaction. This routine, however, 
was broken by the death of Mr. Un- 
win. Before that event occurred the 
son had got a living, and the daughter 
married soon after. There were but 
two left of the pious circle—the 
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widow and her boarder and patient. 
It is said that the master of the house 
in dying had expressed a hope that 
Cowper would continue with his 
wife. And so he did. She had 
become necessary to him—the nrost 
untiring of nurses and_ kindest 
of companions; and probably at 
that moment of grief it did not 
occur to either of them to recollect 
that the woman whom he looked 
upon as a mother was in reality 
only seven years older than himself. 
Hayley considers that “‘ her age and 
her virtues were sufficient securities 
to insure her reputation.” And in 
that dim religious atmosphere, where 
common motives did not exist, 
where everything was referred to 
the guidance of the Spirit, and where, 
besides, the presence of sorrow must 
have softened and sanctified the 
whole, there can be little doubt that 
this infraction of common rules was 
never thought of upon either side, 
but that the arrangement seemed 
the most natural one possible to all. 
Both then and afterwards Cowper 
writes of his companion as of a 
mother, in a way which was no 
doubt absurd when their relative 
ages are considered, but which 
would not only have been absurd, 
but a piece of most transparent and 
contemptible hypocrisy and humbug, 
had he entertained towards her the 
sentiments of a lover. 

And here began a darker chapter 
of his life. When Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin changed their residence from 
Huntingdon to Olney, it was in order 
to be near, and to benefit by the 
ministrations of the well-known John 
Newton, then vicar of that place. 
Had the poet been a Roman Catho- 
lic, transferred from some gentle- 
souled director to an imperious bigot, 
who bound him hand and foot in 
spiritual chains, we could uSe no 
other words than those which are 
drawn from us by this new influence. 
Yet Newton was one of the men who 
considered Rome as Antichrist, and 
would have shuddered, as if at the 
most heinous accusations which could 
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be brought against a man, had he 
found himself compared to a Popish 
priest. Thus it is that human nature 
continually proves its own identity. 
Newton became the spiritual direc- 
tor of both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. 
He was their near neighbour, and, 
according to his lights, their devot- 
ed friend; but he was one of the 
greatest apostles of that new gospel 
of self-examination which a real 
Christian impulse had tacked to the 
real Gospel, and which a great many 
simple folk received without a doubt 
as a revelation from heaven. Both 
his new parishioners put themselves 
entirely into his hands. There can 
be no doubt that he meant nothing 
but good to his friends, and that the 
life into which his example and in- 
fluence drew Cowper was to himself 
the very highest ideal of existence. 
Once, and only once, he seems to 
have been struck by the idea that 
his treatment of his penitents might 
be supposed by the worldly-minded 
to have an injurious effect. ‘I be- 
lieve my name is up for preaching 
people mad. . Whatever may 
be the cause, I suppose we have 
near a dozen in different degrees 
disordered in their heads, and most 
of them, I believe, truly gracious 
people,” he says, with curious mo- 
mentary surprise. But no doubt 
was in his own mind that his course 
of action was the best and holiest. 
Cowper was plunged into all the re- 
ligious occupations of the parish. If 
he had lived the life of a monk at 
Huntingdony at Olney he lived the 
life of a home missionary. He who 
had gone mad in his struggle to 
face a public assembly once, had 
now to lead the devotions of the 
people at periodical prayer-meet- 
ings whenever his pastor called 
upon him. “TI have heard him 


say,”* said Mr. Greathead, who 
preached his funeral sermon, “ that 
when he expected to take the lead 
in your social worship, his mind 
was always greatly agitated for some 
hours preceding. But his trepida- 
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tion wholly subsided as soon as he 
began to speak in prayer.” “Mr. 
Newton,” says another witness, 
“used to consider him as a sort of 
curate, from his constant attendance 
on the sick and afflicted in that 
large and necessitous parish.” These 
occupations, however, might not 
have been radically injurious, for 
occupation was most needful for 
him; but for the perpetual en- 
forcing of that.grand duty of self- 
observation, which was by nature 
Cowper’s greatest danger. Through 
all his labours this was the ac- 
companiment of every exertion. To 
scrutinise himself—to learn the will 
of God from vague intimations in his 
own mind—to examine every feeling 
lest perhaps something wicked might 
be in it—to dwell upon every pass- 
ing mood—to detect every difference 
of spiritual temperament,—such was 
the one great course recommended 
above everything else. It was his 
besetting sin, the temptation which 
had most power over him: and it 
was urged upon him as his highest 
spiritual duty. 

This time of ripening misery is 
described by Cowper’s friends at 
Olney as “a course of decided 
Christian happiness.” It was in- 
terrupted by the death of his only 
brother, which was for a long time 
his last occasion of communication 
with his friends in the outer world. 
After that an ominous silence falls 
upon him; one or two curt, cold 
letters are all that come out of the 
gloom of monotonous preaching, 
teaching, self-scrutiny, which had 
swallowed up his life. It was then 
(they say) he was to have married. 
He had time enough to do it, for six 
years had elapsed from ‘the time of 
his settlement in Olney before the 
gathering storm broke all at once. 
He was in the vicarage, which 
communicated with his own house 
through their respective gardens, 
when the outburst came; and such 
was the obstinacy of the attack that 
nearly eighteen months passed be- 
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fore he left his friend’s house. We 
have no particular account of the 
secrets of this terrible time. Newton 
was overwhelmed with sorrow and 
sympathy, it is evident—a sympathy 
which, however, was naturally soon 
tinctured by a sense of the extra- 
ordinary burden thus cast upon him. 
Mrs. Unwin alone stood by the man 
who had thrown himself like a child 
upon her compassion, as never wo- 
man, except a mother, did; uttering 
no word out of the terrible vigil, 
making no atfempt to deliver herself ; 
wearing her life out in attendance 
upon him, in humouring all his sick 
fancies, and watching all his troub- 
lous ways. To speak or think of 
any love but that of motherhood 
and friendship, carried to the point 
of heroism, in presence of such a terri- 
ble trial, strikes the writer, and we 
cannot but believe will strike the 
reader also, with a sense of absolute 
desecration and profanity. The ima- 
gination refuses to carry such a 
thought into the gloom; these two 
are not man and woman, they are 
nurse and patient —mother and 
child. 

We are not disposed to consider 
the hymn-writing in which Newton 
engaged his friend as having helped, 
as some think, to produce this miser- 
able result. Verse was Cowper’s 
natural mode of expression ; and it 
must even have acted.as a kind of 
curb upon his exaggerated feelings, 
since he could not express black 
despair or absolute failure of God’s 
mercy in verses which were to be 
used by ordinary Christians. Many 
of the hymns, no doubt, are sad 
enough, but they generally end with 
expressions of hope and comfort ; 
and so fam as we can see, there was 
nothing in them to injure his mind. 
Indeed it is rather a certain blank of 
evangelical religious sentiment—the 
staple subjects of the hymns of the 
period—than any revelation of his 
own feelings which we find in these 
productions. There is nothing which 
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we can identify absolutely with him- 
self, as for instance, we can identif 
that hymn of Dr. Newman’s, “Lead, 
kindly Light,” in which a certain 
tender and touching shadow of the 
original singer always dwells. For 
anything we could say to the con- 
trary, Cowper’ s share of the ‘ Olney 
Hymns’ might have been contri- 
buted by any of the ministers round. 
The only verses which strike us as 
possessing any special individuality 
are those entitled the ‘“ Contrite 
Heart.” 
** T hear, but seem to hear in vain, 
Insensible as steel ; 


If aught is felt, *tis only pain 
To find I cannot feel, 


I sometimes think myself inclined 
To love Thee, if I could, 

But often feel another mind 
Averse to all that’s good. 


Thy saints are. comforted, I know, 
And love Thy house of prayer ; 

I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


Oh make this heart rejoice or ache ; 
Decide this doubt for me; 

And if it be not broken, break, 
And hea! it if it be.” 


These hymns, however, are on 
a low level in every way; they 
abound, as hymns so often do, in 
strong expressions, but there is no 
corresponding warmth of feeling. 
The dull smoothness of the stanza 
is never broken through by any ex- 
uberance of personal emotion. ‘They 
belong to the blank period — the 
darkest portion of his life. And 
even his malady itself is scarcely so 
pitiful as is the dull gathering of 
gloom which preceded it, the gradual 
cutting off of all pleasant communion 
with the world outside, and renuncia- 
tion of all intellectual pursuits. As 
friend after friend is lost in the 
silence, and as everything slowly 
concentrates into Olney, its prayer- 
meetings, ‘its experiences, its daily 
sermons, which occupy even the 
summer evenings and supersede the 
habitual walk which kept up still 
a certain communion between him 
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and nature—his last remaining friend 
out of the coterie—the expectation 
of the reader grows painfully strained 
as by the pause before a tempest. 
And such it was, 

Cowper recovered from this second 
attack as a child might have done 
from a severe illness; and his re- 
covery alone might have taught his 
friends the true origin of the evil and 
the manner in which to deal with it. 
He came slowly to life out of doors. 
The spiritual and intellectual man, 
which had been strained to death, 
dropped from him, as it were; and 
a harmless creature, with the tastes 
of a child, came out into the silent 
soft sunshine instead. He pruned 
the trees, he fed the fowls, smiling 
for the first time for sixteen months 
at some touch of nature among them. 
When he at last consented to go 
home, the flickering life grew a little 
stronger. He became a carpenter, 
made bird-cages and tables, and 
built himself a greenhouse, like a 
boy come home for his holidays. 
Then his famous hares were given 
him, and he tamed them. In short, 
nature took the case in her own 
hands, and cured him‘in her gentle 
way. “As long as he is employed,” 
said Newton, “ he is tolerably easy.” 
As the process advanced he tried a 
little drawing, and when it began 
to make an approach to complete 
amendment, books. But he was 
not fully restored (if, indeed, he can 
ever be said to have been fully re- 
stored), until his spiritual director 
was removed from Olney. It seems 
almost cruel to the real friendship 
and affection which subsisted be- 
tween them to note the new spring 
which came to Cowper as soon as 
he was left to himself. Probably 
he was quite unconscious of it, and 
Mrs, Unwin never utters a word 
out of the silence to let us know 
what her impressions were. But 


the fact is certain, that Newton was 
no sooner out of the way than the 
very first break appeared in the in- 
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tellectual sky of the poet. In the 
end of 1779 Newton left Olney, 
and in May 1780 Cowper sent to 
his friend Hill, whom he had re- 
sumed his correspondence with, a 
copy of the pleasant verses entitled, 
** Report of an Adjudged Case not to 
be found in any of the books,” the 
case of ‘‘ Nose versus Eyes.” The 
coincidence is singular, if it is no 
more. And it is singular, too, to 
note the innocent, unconscious hy- 
pocrisy with which he keeps up 
to Newton the semblance of entire 
darkness after the invasion of this 
spark of light. The interposition of 
“a sportive thought,” is, he says, 
“as if harlequin should intrude him- 
self into the ghastly chamber where 
a corpse is deposited in state,’”— 
a saying which all his biographers 
take for a proof of the continuance 
of his “darker thood,” but which 
looks much more like that mainten- 
ance of the habitual gloom expect- 
ed from a sufferer, which is one of 
the commonest and most excusable 
tricks of humanity. ‘ You think I 
am merry, and have forgotten,” we 
all say, when we are surprised by 
our first laugh} “but if you only 
knew how my outward appearance 
mocks the woe within!” Thus Cow- 
per kept up his sables, his melan- 
choly countenance, knowing that 
these glooms would gain him a cer- 
tain credit in his companion’s eyes, 
which a laugh would dissipate in a 
moment—but all the same felt the 
warm tide of renewed life stealing 
into his heart. 

And now there dawned upon him 
brighter days—the brightest days 
of his life, his time at once of blos- 
som and of harvest. He begins not 
only to write to his friends, but to 
send verses to them, now sportive, 
now moralising, but all disclosing 
the new tide that is rising in his 
life. His letters to Newton still dis- 
play, with a certain half-sad, half- 
amusing persistency, the black mask 
of woe unutterable, in which that 
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friend had been accustomed to see 
him; but he puts it on to no other 
of his correspondents. Thus, while 
he writes to Unwin of his various 
pursuits, assuring him that ‘‘I never 
received a little pleasure in my life; 
if I am delighted, it is in the ex- 
treme,” -he recurs to the fictitious 
solemnity habitual to their inter- 
course, when he tells Newton of 
the very same pleasures, and assures 
him that when he has paid his 
greenhouse, his pet toy, “the accus- 
tomed visit, and watered it, and 
given it air, 1 say to myself—This 
is not mine; it is a plaything lent 
me for the present; I must leave it 
soon.” The solemnity here is ludi- 
crous, for he could not have spoken 
more seriously had ‘the plaything 
lent him” been a favourite child. 
But it becomes amusing to note 
this entire change of tone accord- 
ing to the correspondent. It is 
as if Newton and Cowper were 
compelled to speak a different lan- 
guage from that of ordinary men, 
and kept up their proficiency in it, 
as a man might do with a foreign 
tongue, by practising it between 
themselves, 

It was in the period of this new 
birth and revival of life that his 
career as a poet really began. It 
seems to have been one of the 
peculiarities of Cowper’s mind that 
he did nothing entirely by his 
own initiative. His powers of in- 
vention were small. The tiniest seed, 
if of congenial kind, germinated in 
him; but without that seed, nothing 
grew except the merest trifles. The 
hymns and “ copies of verses” which 
up to this time were all that he had 
produced, could scarcely have gained 
him more than the mild poetical 
reputation so easily accorded by a 
limited local society ; and it is diffi- 
cult even to tell whether Mrs. Uni- 
win had divined his capacity for 
greater things and the latent power 
he possessed, or whether it was 
merely her affectionate desire to se- 
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cure occupation for him, which in- 
duced her to suggest the composi- 
tion of his first poem. He took 
up the new idea, however, with so 
much eagerness, and carried it out 
so energetically, that in the inter- 
val between December and March 
almost all the poems which com- 
posed his first published volume 
were written. These poems had 
all a religious purpose and mean- 
ing. The “Progress of Error” 
was the first subject; the other 
pieces were entitled “Truth,” 
‘* Hope,” ‘* Retirement,” ‘* Conversa- 
tion,” and all aimed at the reforma- 
tion and amendment of man. It 
seems useless to pause to make any 
formal criticism of these works. 
They contain many passages worthy 
of Cowper’s genius, but in them- 
selves the interest is not strong. 
They would probably, had they been 
his only works, have attracted little 
more attention then fell to the lot 
of such poets as Hayley and Hur- 
dis, both twinkling tapers in their 
day. These first flights of serious 
song, in which the poet did little 
more than try his wings, bore 
the trace of ancient models still 
faithfully followed, and chains of 
habit and tradition still willingly 
worn ; yet there is great vigour in 
the strain, and an enlightened critic 
would no doubt have discerned in 
them the reality of meaning and force 
of treatment which marked a new 
power arisen in the poetic world. 
Nothing could, however, be. more 
quaintly unlike the first produc- 
tion which might have been ex- 
pected from a man in Cowper’s posi- 
tion than, for instance, the first of 
these poems, the “‘ Progress of Error.” 
He, the recluse, the pietist, the man 
who for ten years had not breathed 
the ordinary air of the world, nor 
seen its follies, plunges suddenly 
into criticism of that world with an 
energy which startles the reader. 
It is not theoretic error he assails, 
but the practical sins of his age. 
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The foxhunter, the dilettante priest, 
the polite gamblers and revellers of 
society, the drunkard and the fop, 
are the objects of his onslaught. He 
goes out of his way to aim an ar- 
row of censure at Chesterfield, and 
to describe with sorrowful distinct- 
ness the effect of the’grand tour 
upon the hopeful youth of England, 
or as he himself expresses it,— 
“How much a dunce that has been set to 
roam 

Excells a dunce that has been kept at 
i home,” 

This curious flight from his own 
standing-ground to that of the world 
he had so long forsaken is very sig- 
nificant. It proves that he had 
not yet fairly grasped the reality of 
his powers, and was still following 
in the conventional path; but it 
shows also a characteristic defect 
which always clung to Cowper. 
He delights at all times in the 
contrast between his own retired 
and blameless life, and the tur- 
moils and passions of society. No 
man had better proof that the tran- 
quility of the country, and the ap- 
parent calm of a recluse existence, 
were not always evidences of real 
peace within; but notwithstanding 
he goes on asserting them to be so 
with a wilful self-delusion. The 
reader may well believe that he 
could have found abundant topics 
nearer home, and which came more 
within his own range of vision, and 
that there is something of the pro- 
verbial facility for “damning sins 
he has no mind to” in his attacks 
upon the vices of the outside world ; 
but then he had been taught to 
fear and hate that world. .The in- 
junction to “ come out of it” was at 
that time the epitome of Gospel 
teaching; and preachers on every 
side denounced its amusements, its 
occupations, and its anxieties, as 
if they, apart from the abuse of 
them, were actual vice. 

The publication of this volume 
stirred the poet to a great many 
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most human anxieties and wishes, 
Nothing could be more unlike the 
silence of his former life than the 
abundance of communications that 
pour from him now. There is a 
momentary awkwardness about the 
publication consequent on the fact 
that he has two very dear friends, 
Newton and Unwin, each of whom 
are likely to be displeased and a 
little jealous, should the other have, 
more than he, a finger in the pie. 
The object of their common affection 
has to offend one in order to please 
the other, and accordingly does so 
by employing Newton as his agent 
with his publisher. By way of set- 
ting the balance even, however, it 
is amusing to note 'that when “The 
Task” was ready for publication, | 
Cowper, with a certain simple cun- 
ning, gives the preference to Unwin, 
whose turn it was, and leaves New- 
ton in the lurch, a device most char- 
acteristic of him. His excuses to 
each offended party in his turn are 
amusingly anxious and conciliatory, 
and in neither case did the ire 
of the offended friend withstand 
the apology, for Cowper’s friends 
were like charity itself, suffered 
long and were kind. As the mo- 
ment of publication approaches, 
however, he grows anxious; and 
as he grows anxious, he puts on 
more and more, with the simplest 
belief in his power of deceiving 
others, that specious pretence at 
indifference to criticism, which is one 
of the favourite devices of author- 
ship: “* You ask me how I feel on 
the occasion of my approaching pub- 
lication? Perfectly at my ease,” 
he says, with that forced smile and 
the subdued little quiver about the 
corners of his mouth which we all 
know so well; but at the same time 
this excitement, which was of so 
much more wholesome a kind than 
those he had been involved in for 
years past, makes him so frisky,‘that 
we find him even venturing to ad- 
dress a written letter in rhymed prose 
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(if the phrase is allowable), to the 
great Newton himself, to whom also 
it is that he says with splendid but 
always simple complacency, “If 
they condemn my poetry, I must 
even say with Cervantes, ‘ Let them 
do better if they can!’” He sent 
copies of his book to his old friends 
‘Thurlow and Coleman, with the 
same admirable pretence of indiffer- 
ence to their reception of it. Speak- 
ing of the former, he says: “‘ He can 
do me no good. If I should hap- 
pen to do him a little, I shall be a 
greater man than he.” But when 
the present he made of this first-born 
child ‘of his genius was unnoticed 
by his old friends, Cowper’s morti- 
‘fied and wounded feelings were in- 
capable of maintaining that height 
of philosophy. Warm indignation 
and wrath take the place of his in- 
tended magnanimity; and his dis- 
appointment and anger burst forth 
in a poem called ‘ The Valediction,” 
which we have not room to quote, but 
which quivers with angry force and 
passion. It is very apparent from 
such an altogether unintentional 
piece of evidence as this that there 
was no apathy whatever in his mind 
in respect to his own claims. He is 
candid enough to confess this after 
a while as time goes on, in a humor- 
ous way, which takes its sting from 
the confession. He had made up his 
mind, he says, that he would not care; 
but “‘ having once sent out my wits 
for a venture, soon became anxious 
about the issue.” 


“The ‘Monthly Review,’” he adds, 
“the most formidable of all my judges, 
is still behind. What will that critical 
Rhadamanthus say when my striving 
genius shall appear beforehim? .. . 
Alas! when-I wish for a favourable 
sentence from that quarter (to confess 
a weakness that I should not confess 
to all), I feel myself not a little influ- 
enced by a tender regard to my repu- 
tation here,even among my neighbours 
at Olney. Here are watchmakers who 
themselves are wits, and who at pre- 
sent perhaps think me one. Here isa 
carpenter and a baker, and, not to 
mention others, here is your idol Mr. 
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Teudon, whose smile is fame. All 
these read the ‘ Monthly Review,’ and 
all these will set me down for a dunce 
if those terrible critics should show 
them the example. But oh! by who- 
ever else I am accounted dull, dear 
Mr. Griffiths, let me pass for a genius 
at Olney.” 


The charming skill with which 
he here eludes his own vanity, as 
it were, and makes fun of his sus- 
pense, is delightful ; but the anxiety 
was quite real all the same. 

Tt was in the midst of all the com- 
motion and excitement of this pub- 
lication that the incident occurred 
which has puzzled all the commenta- 
tors upon Cowper’s life, and which 
probably affected that life more than 
any other event in it. He was not 
a famous poet, but a poor invalid 
recluse, with a shadow of mad- 
ness and misery about him, whose 
story was inevitably known to the 
whole country-side, and about whom 
there could be no delusion possible 
when he first made the acquaintance 
of Lady Austen. Nothing could 
be more humble or more sad than 
the circumstances which everybody 
knew, and all his reputation as yet ° 
lay in the future, when this brilliant, 
lively, charming, and very likely 
fanciful woman paid her summer 
visit to the dull neighbourhood of 
Olney. The story is that Cowper 
saw her with her sister entering a 
shop opposite his house, and was 
so much charmed by her appearance 
that he persuaded Mrs. Unwin to 
invite. the ladies to tea. What he 
himself says of the matter, however, 
is, that Lady Austen had kindly 
waived ceremony and paid the first 
visit, which he and Mrs. Unwin, 
with all due state and ceremony, 
returned. They “fell in love” with 
each other immediately, in the most 
simple form of these words. No 
doubt the new-comer, paying her 
duty visit in the house of her sister, 
was delighted to lay her hands 
upon such material for social enjoy- 
ment, and Cowper’s position was 
one especially calculated to attract 
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a woman’s interest. For one thing, 
he was already the object of a 
singularly strong and faithful female 
friendship, of itself a provocation to 
another. He was the victim of 
melancholy. He was so circum- 
stanced that no woman in her 
senses could be suspected of an 
inclination to marry him. He was, 
it was evident, when the crust of 
shyness was broken, a delightful 
companion, and he made an instant 
and flattering response to the kind 
exertions which the woman, accus- 
tomed to society, made for his amuse- 
ment. Cowper himself was like a 
boy to whom the charms of society 
were new. He had been so long 
shut out from them, so surrounded 
with gloom and commonplace, and 
that middle-class country-town life 
which is so respectable and so 
limited and unlovely in its details, 
that the delightful novelty carried 
him away. One of those sudden 
intimacies which are so charming 
while they last, but which the ex- 
perience of human nature always 
distrusts, sprang up between them. 
Ere they had been many weeks 
acquainted, the project of settling 
in Olney had entered Lady Austen’s 
mind, and had been received with 
enthusiasm by her two friends. 
The first notion seems to have been 
that they should all take up house to- 
gether, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin re- 
moving into a larger habitation which 
would have space enough for all, and 
for all the visitors whom they might 
choose to invite—a Utopian idea (af- 
terwards partially carried out; how- 
ever, by Lady Hesketh) which seems 
to have been speedily abandoned, 
and which was then modified into the 
proposed tenancy of the vicarage by 
Lady Austen. In less than three 


months their intimacy had sprung to 
such a height that they were Anna, 
Mary, and William to each other, with 
still fonder additions. My Anna and 
her William were epithets which 
the taste of the time, as well as the 
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maudlin affectionateness of the re- 
ligious circle, made perfectly simple. 
His new friend was the “sister,” as 
his old friend was the ‘‘mother,” of 
the poet. He was precisely the 
kind of man with whom such re- 
lations are practicable. He was 
affectionate, without a touch of pas- 
sion. He was utterly disabled by 
the misfortunes of his life for any 
independent personal step in it. 
He was fifty. The mere notion 
of a man so circumstanced being 
thought of in connection with the 
word marriage at all, seems to 
us inconceivable. Strange must 
have been the humility, wonderful 
the self-devotion of the woman who 
could entertain such an idea; and 
the gay, high-spirited, capricious 
woman, who is supposed to be 
the second who thus formed designs 
upon the valetudinarian, shows no 
symptoms of being either humble or 
self-devoted. She liked, no doubt, 
to have a man of unusual gifts 
under her influence, and to move him 
hither and thither as she would— 
a liking in which she is by no means 
singular, and which is not confined 
to women; but that she would have 
made the sacrifice of her life’ to 
him is a suggestion of which there 
is not the slightest evidence—and 
one which all the facts of the case 
go to disprove. 

A slight tiff arose even in the 
first blush of this sudden friendsnip, 
which Cowper himself describes in 
a way which shows him not at all 
above the petty importances of a 
rural quarrel. Lady Austen wrote 
in an exaggerated way, he says, of her 
friends and their merits ; and “ built 
such expectations of felicity upon 
our friendship as, we were sure, 
that nothing human could possibly 
answer.” ‘To this Cowper sent a cold 
reply, combating her views with that 
chilly voice of reason which is 
always so detestable to the excited 
mind when kindled to enthusiasm. 
This letter offended the warm-heart- 
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ed woman deeply, and the correspon- 
dence was broken off. A year later, 
however, when she returned to visit 
her sister, the intercourse was re- 
newed; and a short time after, in 
the autumn of 1782, she took posses- 
sion of the vi The social life 
which the three then lived together 
is too well known to need re-descrip- 
tion. “Lady Austen and we pass 
out days alternately at each other’s 
chateauz. In the morning I walk 
with one or other of the ladies, 
and in the afternoon wind thread.” 
Cowper has given a hundred other 
little sketches of this conjoint life. 
He went every day at eleven to pay 
‘his respects to his neighbour ;- and 
they always dined fogether, and 
spent the rest of the day after that 
early meal in each other’s society. 
There can be little doubt that it was 
the happiest time of Cowper's life. 
She talked to him, sang to him, told 
him stories, threw into his monoto- 
nous existence all the variety of her 
cheerful experiences and superior 
knowledge of life. She had “infinite 
vivacity,”. he says at one place ; and 
at another, describes an exquisite sus- 
ceptibility of feeling which makes 
her altogether charming. He quotes 
and refers to her in his letters with a 
mingled pride and admiration. It was 
as if some brilliant southern bird of 
brightest plumage and sweetest song 
had suddenly alighted between those 
two brown old sparrows in their 
narrow cage. They were dazzled, 
delighted, proud of her fashion, 
her accomplishments, her affection. 
When he was sad, she told him the 
story of John Gilpin, which amused 
him so much that he could not 
sleep all night for laughing. When 
his work had all come to an end, 
and he was as usual waiting for 
some suggestion to work upon, she 
gave that of the Sofa; and thus 
laughingly, gently, launched “The 
Task ” into being. All the chains 
of ice that had been bound about 
the poet’s mind and faculties seem 
to have been loosed under her in- 
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fluence. He ran over all the gamut 
of composition from grave to gay at 
her touch ; now writing the larient- 
able yet merry episode of “Poor 
Mary and Me in the Mud,” now 
knelling that dirge for the brave 
which made many a nineteenth- 
century reader aware of the tragic 
fate of the Royal George. In short, 
Lady Austen seems to have played 
upon the poet as upon her harp- 
sichord, swaying his fancy, and 
moving his genius almost as she 
pleased. 

How did all this come to an ‘end? 
Hayley had seen Lady Austen, and 
it is clear he thinks she meant to 
marry Cowper; or, as he says in his 
grandiloquent way, ‘‘ she was willing 
to devote her life and fortune to his 
service and protection.” Nobody 
ventures to say plainly that she 
made ar oh to him, and that 
it was rej : and though Hayley 
undoubtedly infers this, yet he at the 
same time ascribes the breach to a 
“trifling feminine discord” and jeal- 
ousy on the part of Mrs. Unwin. 
The matter is one which probably 
will never be cleared up. : Lady 
Austen seems to have the im- 
= that Mrs. Unwin: was to 

lame. Hayley had the “7 wera 
that Lady Austen loved Cowper, 
and that it had been necessary for 
him to bring her to her senses. 
Both impressions are worth some- 
thing, as being the result of actual 
observation; though how far they 
may have been biassed by mortified 
feeling on the one hand, and a fore- 
gone conclusion on the other, it is 
impossible to tell. Neither can we 
assert absolutely that Cowper’s own 
statement of the matter may not be 
concocted with a view to shield one 
or both of his friends. He is, how- 
ever, the only one who has left.a 
clear account of it; he has indeed 
given two accounts, one to Mr. Un- 
win, the other to Hesketh. 
To Unwin he had reported 
the previous quarrel. Of the second 
he writes as follows :— 
8 
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“ You are going to Bristol. A lady 
not long since our very near neighbour 
is probably there. If you should 
chance to fall into her company, re- 
member, if you please, that we found 
the connection, on some accounts, an 
inconvenient one; that we do not wish 
to renew it; and conduct yourself ac- 
cordingly. A character with which 
we spend all our time should be made 
on purpose for us ; too much or too little 

_of any single ingredient spoils all. In 

the instance in question the dissimili- 
tude was too great not to be felt con- 
tinually, and consequently made our 
intercourse unpleasant.” 


To Lady Hesketh his explanation 
is more precise :-— 


“On her first settlement in our 
neighbourhood I made it my particu- 
lar business (for at that time I was not 
employed in writing, having published 
my first volume, and not begun my se- 
cond) to pay my devoirs to her lady- 
ship every morning at eleven. Cus- 
toms very soon become laws. I began 
‘The Task,’ for she was the lady who 
gave me The Sofa for a subject. Being 
once engaged in the work I began to 
feel the inconvenience of my morning 
attendance. We had seldom break- 
fasted ourselves till ten; and the in- 
tervening hour was all the time that 
I could find in the whole day for writ- 
ing; and occasionally it would happen 
that the half of that hour was all I 
could secure for the purpose. But 
there was no remedy. Long 
had made that which at first was op- 
tional a point of good manners, and 
consequently of necessity ; and I was 
forced to neglect ‘The Task’ t8 attend 
upon the Muse who had inspired the 
subject.” 


These narratives, whatever amount 
of truth; there may be in them, do 
not show the poet to us in his best. 
There is a feebleness about them more 
like the narrow village circle in which 
he lived—the gossipy small world 
where everybody is on his guard 
against everybody else, and where 
every disagreement brings out a 
host of petty grievances, than it 
is like the elevated mind and ten- 
der nature with which the popular 


verdict has credited him. To take 
it, however, on his own showing, is, 
in reality, we believe, the best way 
of arriving at the truth; for Cow- 
per in reality always required more 
love and service than he gave; and it 
is quite in keeping with his charac- 
ter that he should have grown impa- 
tient of a friendship which demanded 
much return. But howsoever the 
case may be, here this last episode 
ended—this little break among the 
clouds. The bright and light-giving 
creature who had made his path so 
suddenly radiant, departed out of 
his life as suddenly as she came. 
In 1781 the friendship began—in 
1784 it was ended. She went, 
whatever her cause for going might 
be, with nothing but gentle thoughts 
of him, full of regret and kind- 
ness. He threw an ungenerous 
handful of mud at her withdrawing 
figure. He had the greater reason 
for regret, and lost more than she 
did; and perhaps because he did 
so, was the more willing to show 
that he had dismissed her, and not 
she him. But, anyhow, in levity 
or in sorrow, in wounded love 
or more ordinary displeasure, she 
withdrew, and with her went the 
last hopes of Cowper’s life. The 
abruptness with which it all ended 
—no point of transition being ap- 
parent between the pretty domestic 
scenes in which she figures so large- 
ly, and the valedictory words of the 
poet—points to some sudden quarrel. 
And it appears much more likely 
to us that Lady Austen retired in 
resentment at some misconception 
of what it seems absurd to call “her 
intentions,” than that Cowper, per- 
ceiving these, found it necessary to 
dismiss her. Probably some village 
gossip raised the report of a coming 
marriage. Probably his Anna caught 
some sudden gleam of complacency 
in her William’s eye, which showed 
her that he too thought he had made 
a conquest. It is all guess-work, 
and this is as likely a guess as any 
of the others. Anyhow, the fact 
remains that she went away, and 
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that a sore, solitary, wounded feeling 
of loneliness remained with those 
who stayed behind, mingled with 
a forlorn boast, repeated dismally 
and often, that “the cause of the 
many interruptions was removed, 
and now we have beldom 
any company at all.” 

“The Task,” which Lady Austen 
suggested to him—which was in- 
terrupted in its composition, accord- 
ing to his own account, by the for- 
malities of politeness towards her— 
and which is full of the natural 
tranquillity and domestic pleasure to 
which she lent a double zest, pro- 
gressed, during this storm, and in 
the autumn of 1784, the year of the 
quarrel, was completed and sent to 
the press. It was the re-birth of 
poetry in England—the first bold 
departure from the well-worn chan- 
nel in which all poetical compo- 
sitions had flowed for many years. 
Cowper, in this new work, served 
himself suddenly heir to the old 
poets of the greater ages, and to the 
homely vigorous English which they 
had not found too common for their 
handling. He cast aside the worn- 
out moulds, threw the traditions 
of Pope’s, and even Dryden’s, era 
to the winds, and caught the old 
perennial stream from the fountain 
at which it flowed brightest and 
most full. When we think of it, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the 
courage and even hardihood of this 
step. Every poetical influence had 
been setting one way during the 
entire century: Cowper, at the end 
of that century, a man with no im- 
pulse of youth to help him, no new 
enthusiasm to animate, deliberately 
set his face against it and turned 
the tide. All the smoothness of 
versification, the artificial melody 
of rhythm in which his generation 
had delighted, and in which he too 
himself had imitated the other 
songsters of the age, he put aside to 
make his new venture. It was 
entirely new though it was so old. 
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England had fancied herself to have 
outlived the lofty melody of blank 
verse. She discovered now that the 
old strain was her fayourite—that 
it could charm her ear as well as 
rouse her soul. She found out that 
nature was as sweet as it had been 
in the days of. Milton, the English 
fields as fair, the rural sights and 
sounds as fresh and tender. This 
worn-out sick man. growing old, 
half fanatic, half madman, 

recluse, drew the veil from her eyes, 
and threw open to her a new, sweet, 
dewy, fragrant world. It is diffi- 
cult for us even to imagine the 
surprised delight with which the 
nation felt the sweetness of this new 
voice, which was so familiar, so 
homelike, so unpretending. After 
all, the shade of the Throckmorton 
elms, the woodman on his way to 
the forest, the peasant’s nest perch- 
ed on the hillside, the postboy, 
light-hearted wretch! twanging his 
horn across the bridge, were a thou- 
sand times more near the heart than: 
the outpourings of a poet’s malice, 
the impalation of a Sporus or a 
Sappho. Nobody had thought of it 
up to that moment; but when the 
moment came, all England saw it 
with that sudden enlightenment 
which is like inspiration. . All 
through the conventional age—the 
period in which poetry had been a 
thing of the wits and coffee-houses, 
the production of a class, full. of 
allusions and. assaults which only 
that class could fully appretiate— 
Shakespeare and Milton had still 
been read in the silent. corners, in 
those depths of the national heart 
which. criticism and its artificial 
standard did not reach; and lo, these 
secret worshippers of the old gods 
rose up with a thrill of delight. to 
greet the new light which carried in 
it all the marks of divinity which 
they could not recognise in its. pre- 
decessors. Thus Cowper sprang at 
a bound into a place far more firmly 
established, more deeply set in the- 
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popular heart, than Pope had ever 
attained. He had been the poet of 
the wits—his successor was the poet 
of the nation. 

Could it be possible for us to 
ignore facts and history, and, tak- 
ing the different poetic productions 
of that age simply on their merits, 
endeavour to predict of each of 
them what effect it would have 
on the popular mind, we scarcely 
think that we should be disposed 
to expect so t a result from 
“The Task” as that which followed 
its appearance. It is full of a 
sweet and real humanity, but it is 
entirely destitute of passion, that 
first and strongest element of power. 
Tt is not even emotional, but only 
reflective and observant. ‘The nature 
which it reveals is nature at its 
calmest, the surface and exterior 
of things—not any of those deep 
thoughts that move a man’s soul, 
but the external landscape through 
which -he wanders, the sights that 
meet his eye, the homely domestic 
scene in which he finds rest when 
his meditative cheerful walk is over. 
All this, so calm, so unexaggerated, 
so like the scenes and thoughts of 
the ordinary Englishman, no one 
had ever attempted to set to music 
before. Thomson, indeed, had given 
a certain voice to the operations of 
nature; but it was by a very dif- 
ferent method from that which put 
the weodman and his pipe and his 
dog kodily into the picture—not 
sh inte a sentimental Damon 
or love-sick Strephon, but just such 
as a hundred eyes had seen him, 
with a heavy tread and homely looks. 
Cowper does not even avail himself 
of those episodes of story with which 
“bards” were acéustomed to lure 
their readers on from page to page. 
He ‘seeks no adventitious aid from 
sentiment or romance. He trusts to 
simplest nature, barest truth alone, 
as seen through the lucid magnify- 
ing of poetic eyes. And with one cry 
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of sympathy and delight and re- 
cognition his country received the 
voice which spoke not only to her, 
but for her, expressing those broad- 
est, simplest forms of feeling which 
comprehend the beautiful and true 
without being elevated to any 
height of tragic vehemence or pas- 
sionate sentiment. Thus it is that 
the perfectly real and unexagger- 
ated expression by genius of an un- 
complicated and comparatively low 
level of true feeling may strike 
even a wider range of sympathetic 
hearts than when the sentiment is 
more elevated and necessarily con- 
fined to the few. Cowper did this 
as perhaps no other poet has ever 
done before or since ; it may be even 
a matter of doubt whether any 
poet has ever so mastered the Eng- 
lish mind as a whole. Many have 
moved it more deeply, but few have 
had so prevailing an influence. He 
gave an undreamed-of emancipation 
to the sober-minded, the religious, 
the serious; a whole world of peo- 
ple who were not aware that they 
knew anything about poetry, sud- 
denly felt themselves surprised by 
it, and glowed with a novel soft- 
ness, an intellectual awakening. If 
this was poetry, then they too, 
hard-working folk, common people 
of the soil, understood and felt it 
like their betters; and thus, like a 
new revelation, the new poet glad- 
dened the universal heart. 

It is very difficult for us to put 
aside the familiar fondness with 
which we have been ‘accustomed to 
regard such a poem as ‘“ The Task,” 
and to subject it to actual criticism— 
more difficult than it is to criticise 
the more supreme and impassioned 
creations of genius. For, in fact, it 
is not a creation ; it is, if anything, a 
revelation ; the opening up of things 
which are—not the making of things 
which were not, until the poet willed 
it. Even the revelation is not al- 
ways a lofty one. Cowper’s ideal 
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of life is, we cannot but feel, a low 
ideal. There are no great aspira- 
tions, no lofty duties in it. The 
curtains drawn, the sofa wheeled 
round, the tea-urn hissing on the 
table, and the recluse with his news- 
paper, congratulating himself no less 
on his exemption from all the toils 
and commotions of life, than on his 
cosy shelter from the storm-blast, or 
silent penetrating snow without, is 
not an elevated picture when we 
come to think of it. When he peeps 
at the world from his loopholes of 
retreat, he does it not only with 
a sense of snugness and comfort 
which is excusable, but with—what 
is much more curious—an unques- 
tionable sense of superiority :— 


“Thus sitting and rv tay at my ease 

The globe and its concerns, I feel advanced 
To soar serene’mid more than mortal heights 
That liberates and exempts me from them all; 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations: I behold 

The tumult and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me— 
Grieves but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man; 
Here the faint echo of those brazen throats 
By which he speaks the la: of his heart, 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound.” 


As he sits thus upon the sofa and 
reads his newspaper and watches the 
needle ply its busy task, and “the 
well-depicted flower” unfold itself on 
the sunny lawn, he throws a half- 
contemptuous glance upon the dis- 
tant and great world, and sings a 
complacent hymn of worship and 
praise to that smug goddess Com- 
fort, the queen of British firesides. 
He does not so much as catch a 
glimpse of the grim shadow of self- 
ishness which lurks behind her, 
and still less is he aware of the 
yawning dulness at her side. On 
the contrary, this picture of a useless, 
aimless, comfortable existence is the 
highest he can conceive. And the pic- 
ture, as he paints it, is charming, we 
cannot deny; yet it is impossible to 
imagine any ideal of existence less 
noble or less satisfactory. This is 
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its effect upon us wha have had our 
fill-of the domestic ideal ; but it was 
new to the England which had been 
trained to find in a community .of 
wits the highest development of hu- 
manity. When it is day, and he is 
abroad among the fields, we find it 
easier to forget that his pursuits are 
still those of an idler. Here he is 
in his element revealing the face and 
by times the heart of nature to his 
listeners. What, for example, could 
be sweeter, what more true and life- 
like and melodious, than the follow- 
ing sketch ?— 


“ The night was winter in his roughest mood ; 

The morning sharp and clear.But now at noon, 

Upon the southern side of the slant hill 

Ane ieee the woods fence off the no 

The season smiles, ing all its 4 

And has the warmth of The vault is'bine, 

Without a cloud, and white without a k 

The dazzling splendour of the scene Ww. 
the harmony comes o’er the vale; 

And through the trees I view th’ embattled 


tower, 
Whence ail the music. I perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the 


giade. 
rer roof, though movable through all its 


le: 

As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here or none that hinders th: t. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is conten 
With slender notes, and more than half sup- 


pressed ; 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting 

From spray to spray, where'er he he 
8 


a twig the pendent drop; « fice 


From many 
That tinkle in me withered leaves below. 


Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May A..F hours to moments. Here 


_ gre a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books.” 


But yet those lovely lines, for 
which the whole world is his debt- 
or, have scarcely died from his lips, 
when the poet erects himself once 
more to his full height, and magni- 
fies the leisure, which is a necessity 
with him, and the obscure quietism, 
which is best for his shattered con- 
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stitution, into the highest of human 
blessings. The work which keeps 
the world going is either condemned 
as wicked or scorned as frivolous. 
The moment his glance falls upon 
human life, it grows narrow and 
intolerant. He sees the earth with 
heaven’s own eyes of tender and 
wide appreciation, but. man he 
judges by a narrower standard, see- 
ing only temptation and evil in his 
loftier occupations, and, for all his 
own part, finding nothing better or 
sweeter than the sofa by the fire. 
Thus Cowper’s weakness and his 
strength mingle and interlace in his 
great work. “The stricken deer 
who left the herd” takes it upon 
him to make his narrow and bare 
existence a model for the strong, 
the brave, and the wise, and fails, 
as fail he must. But very different 
is the result when he takes upon 
him his noble and natural office, and 
lifts to the common eye that veil 
which hangs upon the face of na- 
ture. He shows her smiling, weep- 
ing, bearing her patient burden— 
every year dying, every year coming 
to life again, fulfilling in dumb 
faithfulness and steadfastness her 
Master’s will. He makes us see the 
silent river flowing through those 
wealthy, homely, unpretending fields. 
He shows us how, while men. fret 
out their little day, the great uni- 
verse goes on; how God is faithful, 
and all His mighty laws stand fast. 
His. eyes grows luminous, his voice 
expands, he rises to a prophetic 
fulness and noble force of speech. 
Small satire and personality, indi- 
vidual spite and cleverness, the bab- 
ble of society, the keen encounters 
of wit, had made the world forget 
all higher objects of admiration ; 
but now it recovered the power of 
vision with a surprised delight. 
Thus r took his stand by 
himself in his humility in the lite- 


rature of his country—not a maker, 
but a revealer, creating nothing, 
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showing a new universe which was 
yet our oldest immemorial world. 
His work kept him up as long as 
it Was in hand; but the last shad- 
ows were already beginning to 
creep up from the autumnal fields. 
Out of the sudden light that had 
fallen upon his life he went back 
into his old monotony with a sad- 
dened, half-fretful, half-proud sub- 
mission. ‘We have seldom any 
company at all,” he says; and his 
letters to Newton, at least, sink 
deeper and deeper in the sadness 
of their tone. All through his 
halcyon time they had, however, 
been sad, and he had gone on 
speaking of his despair with little 
intermission; but it is difficult to 
believe in the despair of the man 
who spent his cheerful days by 
Lady Austen’s side, who stuck in 
the mud with his Mary, who wrote 
“John Gilpin” after a night sleep- 
less with laughter. Fortunately the 
bank left by Lady <Austen’s de- 
pereare did not long remain unfilled. 
is cousin, Lady Hesketh, whom he 
had not corresponded with for years, 
one day wrote to him, moved by 
some sudden impulse of kindness; 
and with the eagerness of a man 
who was starving for friendship and 
society he flung himself upon her. 
“We all are growing young again, 
and the days that I thought I should 
see no more are actually returned,” 
he cries. ‘Lady Hesketh, however, 
did not confine herself to letter- 
writing ; she offered him help should 
his circumstances require it ; and he 
accepted the help with a frankness 
and simplicity which, no doubt, 
made the matter easier at once to him 
and to her; but which startles the 
reader, who perhaps has forgotten 
that all this time the poet had been 
the stipendiary of his family, living 
a life of contented dependence. In 
his explanations also on the subject, 
he tells his cousin that Mrs, Un- 
win’s income had been nearly double 
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his own during their earlier residence 
at Olney, although “ we have had but 
one purse ;”’ so that he had accepted 
not only her perpetual and devoted 
service, but even part of her living 
from his companion. These are 
facts which throw a strange and not 
very pleasant light upon the char- 
acter of this man whom everybody 
served, and who accepted so amiabl 
everybody’s service. Lady Hesketh 
brought him into renewed inter- 
course with several members of his 
family, and his life seemed once 
more to brighten. Before a week 
had elapsed from his conclusion of 
the poem entitled ‘*Tirocinium,” 
which he added to “The Task” to 
make up the volume, he had begun 
his translation of Homer; driven 
thereto by a wise instinct of self-pre- 
servation and sense that occupation 
was his only or at least greatest 
safety. 

These two facts, however, which 
one would have thought would 
have rejoiced all interested in him 
—his reunion with his friends, and 
his voluntary commencement of 
an moportant piece of work—seem 
tohave alarmed and provoked the 
interference of Newton, who could 
not, it appears, give up his supreme 
spiritual authority over his whilom 
penitent. It was thought that 
Homer, a pagan, was “greatly be- 
neath the attention” of a Christian 
poet, and not a becoming occupation 
for him ; and also that the society of 
his carnal-minded relations would 
do him harm. Cowper, however, 
is not so humble but that he takes 
up arms for himself at this inter- 
ference, though in a very gentle way. 
He cannot amuse himself now, he 
says, as he once could, with carpen- 
ters’ or gardeners’ tools, squirrels 
and guinea-pigs. A man’s mind has 


been restored to him, and it must be 
occupied accordingly. Neither has 
he any connections at which any 
who love him or wish him well have 
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occasion to feel alarm. So unwarrant- 
able a pretension does not make the 
gentle poet angry, but still he: repels 
the blame. A still: more unwarrant- 
able interference was attempted a 
little later, when Lady Hesketh had 
in her turn fixed her residence tem- 
porarily at Olney, in order to be 
near the lonely pair. “She was 
Cowper’s cousin, warranted by family 
ties and superior fortune to look 
after him, without fear of any mis- 
interpretation of her conduct; and 
she soon perceived that ‘the cruel 
solitude” of the little town, 
in which he had not only no con- 
genial society, but was Kept at a 
distance from the scenes of natural 
beauty which might have made him 
some amends, had the worst possible 
effect upon him. Accordingly she 
lost no time in renting for Lins a 
house in the neighbouring. village 
of Weston, from which immediate 
access ‘could be obtained to. the 
Throckmorton grounds, which were 
his delight. Cowper’s exultation 
over this new dwelling-place, its 
“genteel” aspect, its roominess, 
and airness and manifold attrac- 
tions, is like the boundless satis- 
faction of a child; and he writes 
to Newton about it with a certain 
deprecatory explanatory fulness, 
as if to disarm comment, But 
his simple wiles are unavailing. 
Some weeks after, Newton | let 
loose his thunderbolt: this time 
it was addressed to Mrs.’ Unwin, 
and it seems to have ‘plunged 
them both into trouble. | ‘The 
purport of it,” Cowper says, “is 
a direct accusation of me, and of 
her an accusation implied, that we 
have both diverged into forbidden 
paths, and led a life unbecom- 
ing the Gospel—that many of m 
friends in London are griev 
and the simple ~— of Olney 
astonished ; that never so much 
doubted my restoration to Chris- 
tian privileges as now,—in short, 
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that I converse too much with people 
of the world, and find too much 
pleasure in doing so.” This cruel 
accusation was founded on the fact 
that Cowper had got to be on 
friendly terms with the Throckmor- 
tons—and that Lady Hesketh took 
him and Mrs. Unwin frequently with 
her in her carriage when she drove 
out! The poet condescends to go 
over all this ground again in another 
letter to his spiritual guide, which 
is full of explanation and proof that 
he does not deserve the chastise- 
ment bestowed upon him, but even 
now he does not assert his freedom 
of action, or do more than defend 
his’ “consistency” against an im- 
pertinent and cruel attack, which 
he never ventures. to qualify by its 
right title. 

The house at Weston did not 
long continue cheerful. Another 
short fit of insanity assailed him 
ere he had been long settled there ; 
but again there was a rally, and 
things went well. He received two 
or three periodical visits from Lady 
Hesketh, which kept up his heart, 
and he made the acquaintance of 
several new friends, especially two 
youths whose enthusiasm was sweet 
to him, his relation John Johnson, 
and Samuel Rose, Hayley, too, 
his (as everybody then thought) 
brother poet and future biographer, 
came to Weston; and, what was 
still more wonderful, Cowper re- 
turned his visit with his insepar- 
able Mary, now falling herself into 
the exhaustion of age, and en- 
feebled by some premonitory at- 
tacks of paralysis. This was the 
last gleam of sunshine that re- 
mained to him. Nothing could be 
more enthusiastic than Hayley’s 
description of the pair who were 
thus tottering on the last verge of 
happiness. “Here is a Muse of 
seventy that I perfectly idolise,” he 
says; and he describes the manners 
and conversation of Cowper as 
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“resembling his poetry, charming 
by unaffected elegance and the graces 
of a benevolent spirit.” With such 
guests coming and going about them, 
the two invalids kept up, propped 
by the love of their friends; and 
it was in this last glimmering of 
evening light that Cowper wrote two 
of the most exquisite poems in the 
language—his own most perfect 
productions—poems, every line of 
which is instinct with a profound 
and chastened feeling to which 
it would be difficult to find a 
parallel. These are the lines ad- 
dressed to his mother’s picture, and 
those entitled ‘‘My Mary.” Poetry 
has never produced any utterances 
more gently deep and true. They 
are without passion, for passion does 
not. belong to filial love. And 
there is not a phrase in them, not 
a word, which jars upon the most 
susceptible ear, not a tinge of ex- 
aggeration, not a touch that is ex- 
«cessive. This was the love he 
knew. Other affections had skim- 
med over him, calling forth here and 
there ‘“‘a swallow-flight of song.” 
This one love alone was dully 
possible to him,—the love ‘half 
reverential, half protecting, without 
fear, or doubt, or possibility of de 
lusion in it, which a son bears 
to his mother. The fact that he 
who gave forth these supreme 
utterances of filial love was him- 
self old when he did it, brings into 
the relationship a strange tender 
equality which is marvellously touch- 
ing. The two women whom he 
celebrates are above him, yet on 
his level, his companions, his saints, 
his servants. Gratitude in the one 
case visionary, in the other how 
real, a sense of dependence, a sense 
of superiority, mingle and blend 
as poetry never blended them 
before. Any true lover of Cowper 


who was asked to select his poet’s 
best, would reply with one of these 
They are the expres- 


two poems. 
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sion of the master-feeling of his 
life. 

But now his faithful guardian, his 
tenderest friend, was no longer able 
to lend her supporting arm or stand 
by him in his trouble. Love gave 
him a little strength to repay some 
of his obligations to her; but when 
helplessness fell upon Mary Unwin, 
Cowper’s days of possible comfort 
had come to an end. In 1786 they 
went to Weston. It was in ’94 that 
the final break-down came. Lady 
Hesketh arrived to find the house- 
hold in wild disorder, the woman 
who had so long swayed it fallen into 
dotage, and the carefully-guarded 
master of the pleasant home, he 
whom everybody had concurred in 
watching over and keeping from all 
harm, acting as nurse in his turn, 
though himself hovering on the verge 
of madness. It is needless to follow 
to its end the sad and lingering 
story. When the circumstances 
were known, his cousin and all his 
friends gathered round him, each 
ready to help and serve. Some im- 
patient bitter words fell from Lady 
Hesketh’s lips in regard to the now 
helpless and burdensome companion 
from whom gratitude and decency 
alike made it impossible to sever the 
poet; but these were, no doubt, the 
mere petulant utterances of grief in 
sight of so sad a &pectacle. One im- 
becile, babbling and laughing in her 
weakness, the other sitting “still 
and silent as death,” speaking to no 
one, asking nothing, dwelling in an 
awful visionary world of his own 
diseased 4nd morbid fancies,—such 
were the terrible charges whom Lady 
Hesketh undertook to guard. After 
a while a younger guardian stepped 
in and beguiled the poet and his 
helpless mate away from Weston, 
hoping as people always hope in 
vain for the benefit to be derived 
from change of air. But no benefit 
remained in this world for Cowper. 
When his Mary died he made no 
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sign ¢ sesling, peing lost in the stu- 
por of his own gathering malady. 
He sat silent with wild sad eyes fn 
the Norfolk parsonage, to which he 
had been taken, and had novels read 
to him the livelong day, finding in 
them heaven knows what pitiful 
solace for woes that were never to 
be cured in this world. Sometimes 
the moaning of the sea would soothe 
him, sometimes he would rouse up 
to make a mechanical correction of his 
Homer ; sometimes, even, he would 
write a cold and gloomy letter with- 
out beginning or end—for one of his 
delusions was that he had ceased to 
be capable of affection for any one— 
to his cousin. All that tender care 
and affection could do for him was 
done. His kind cousins the Johnsons 
gave themselves and their home up 
to his service, and no doubt hy 67 
that when Mrs. Unwin’s death 
been got over, new life might come 
back, But the only life that re- 
mained for him was a better than 
this. He survived his faithful com- 
panion more than three years, but 
they were years of darkness, with- 
out hope or consolation. A year 
before his death he wrote the “ Gast. 
away,” the last of his poems, and 
perhaps the saddest. And there was 
not even reserved for him that gleam 
of light at the last which so often 

ives a pathetic gladness té a death- 

ed. He went down unconsoled into 
the dark valley. The last words he 
said were, when he was offered a 
cordial, ‘‘What can it signify ?” 
What did it matter? one hour of 
weakness more or less, a pain the 
greater. By that time the gloom had 
reached its blackest, the light was 
near. What did it signify? Who 
can doubt thatall the ceaseless suffer- 
ings of his life, all his miseries, some 
hours thereafter, had become as 
dreams to him in the great and new 
revelation which awaited him at the 
gates of heaven? 
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BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: CONCLUDING VOLUMES. 


Mr. Burton has concluded in these 
volumes a worthy and noble labour. 
A spirit of indomitable and thorough- 
ly honest research, an impartial 
judicial temper, and a bold, if some- 
what rough, vigour of narrative, 
have distinguished his work through- 
out; but to those qualities are added, 
in the volumes now before us, an 
intenser interest, a more vivid and 
animated comprehension of historic 
data in themselves richer and more 
full of significance, and a style more 
fluent, easy, and accurate,—present- 
ing in higher form the higher and 
more varied materials which he 
handles. In Mr. Burton’s volumes 
we possess at length a History of 
Scotland deserving the name, and, 
upon the whole, adequate to the sub- 
ject. He makes no pretensions to 
rival the picturesqueness and en- 
thusiasm of Sir Walter Scott, nor 
the patient analysis and elaboration 
with which Mr. Tytler expatiates 
over certain details of Scottish his- 
tory, disentangling with unwearying 
peenaty what appears to him to 

the thread of its involved and fre- 
quently obscure narrative; but he 
treats his subject as a whole with a 
deeper insight, a broader and more 
critical appreciation, and a freer, 
manlier, wider and more penetrat- 
ing intelligence than either of these 
writers. Sir Walter Scott, by the 
mere force of his genius, and the 
marvellous range of his dramatic in- 
sight into all the phases of Scottish 
character, has got in some respects 
nearer to. the heart of his subject 
than any other writer; yet with all 
his genius and charm as a narrator, 
he was not an historical student in 
the modern sense: Mr, Tytler, while 


nothing could exceed his industry 
and accuracy as a reader, and in 
some degree an interpreter, of State 
documents, yet lacked depth of 
historic feeling, and the capacity of 
finding beneath the mere letter of 
such documents all that they some- 
times meant. Moreover, he was 
signally deficient in sympathy with 
the later religious aspects of his 
narrative. In all these respects Mr. 
Burton is greatly superior. He is, 
by natural gift and the consistent 
persevering consecration of the in- 
dustries of a lifetime, an historical 
student of the highest class, fitted 
to rank with the most distinguished 
of our recent historical school: he 
has looked with fresh and keen eyes, 
if not always with the requisite 
patience, at documentary sources ; 
but, above all, he shows a living in- 
terest in almost every phase of his 
subject—an interest not bred of 
mere antiquarianism or literary re- 
search, but of hearty intelligence. 
On the political side, he recognises 
and brings into light, far more clearly 
than any one before him, the play 
both of national feeling and of so 
cial and constitutional forces work- 
ing beneath the superficial current 
of events. On the religious side— 
to which so much in the history of 
Scotland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century turns—he has brought 
to his task a comprehensive know- 
ledge and power of critical yet sym- 
pathetic judgment far beyond either 
of his predecessors, and even the 
most successful of those writers who 
have specially devoted themselves 
to this part of the subject. It is 
not too much to say that the 
volumes before us contain so far the 
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best history of the Church of Scot- 
land which has yet been written. 

In the fourth volume, which con- 
cluded the first issue of his work, 
Mr. Burton had brought the reign of 
the hapless Mary to a close. In the 
course of six brief years, this reign, so 
marvellous in romantic excitement, 
had come and gone. Mary reached 
Scotland in the autumn (August) of 
1561; before the end of June 1567 
she was shut up in Lochleven Castle. 
All the brightness of her early pop- 
ularity had gone out in darkness and 
disaster unexampled. Her marriage 
with Darnley ; Darnley’s murder ; 
\her marriage and flight with Both- 
well; her surrender and return to 
Edinburgh, amidst the insults of 
the streets crowded with indignant 
women and angry men,—had all 
passed in less than two years (July 
29th, 1565—June 15th, 1567). It 
is impossible to conceive any succes- 
sion of events more wildly tragical, 
or a fate more piteously urged to its 
doom. Whatever view we may take 
of Mary’s character, or of her con- 
nection with her husband’s death, 
the picture of her life during these 
years is equally pathetic. Guilty or 
innocent—schemer or victim—it is a 
direful story, only the more intense in 
its woefulness if we can believe her 
innocent of the charges imputed to 
her, Mr. Burton’s treatment of this 
problem. of paramount interest in 
Scottish history is throughout in 
good taste as well as masterly. If we 
are not left in any doubt as to the 
conclusions he has reached, we are 
yet never pained by the bitterness 
of the polemic nor the coarseness of 
the partisan. He is dignified in his 
severity, and points his moral with- 
out blackening his portrait or raising 
the finger of insult at the prostrate 
figure. ‘We miss, perhaps, here 


more than elsewhere, the charm of 
the story-teller—those graces of style 
and bits of living colouring which 
another pen has lavished upon the 
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subjeet ;. but then we never miss a 
pervading sense of fairness, and the 
presence of that natural feeling 
which softens while it condemns, 
and drops a tear of sympathy for 
the fallen one, even while weighing 
her life in the balance of an unspar- 
ing judgment. 

In the first volume of the'con- 
cluding series—the fifth of his work 
--Mr. Burton carries oh the thread 
of the history with somewhat elabo- 
rate detail through the succession of 
regencies which followed the im- 
prisonment of Mary and her ‘final 
flight into England. With the 
withdrawal of the chief actor ‘from 
the scene, Scottish national life sinks 
once more back into the confused 
obscurity from which it had emerged. 
Mary’s six years of reign stand pro- 
minently betwixt two periods of 
nearly twenty years of regency, dur- 
ing which the events transacted are 
of great influence for the country, 
but involved and wearisome to the 
reader. The fluctuations of . 
movement are incessant but ignoble. 
It requires all the gravity of the in- 
terests at stake to redeem the pic- 
ture from meanness, and cast over it 
any degree of attractive light. The 
latter period is, upon the whole, the 
least attractive of the two—for the 
great figure of Knox, although still 
present, is no longer‘ prominent ; and 
the “good” Regent, who, Mr. Bur- 
ton thinks; would ‘have been the 
greatest king Scotland had seen 
since the days of Robert Bruce, is 
soon removed from the scene: The 
figures which remain and ‘occupy 
the foreground are not destitute of 
picturesqueness, but they are alto- 
gether wanting in moral elevation 
and consistency of character. Len- 
nox, Mar, and Morton in no degree 
rise above the ordinary -level of 
Scottish nobles in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and this level is nota h.gh one. 
Seldom, indeed, has a country suf- 
fered more from the selfishness and 
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violence, the mean rivalries and law- 
lessness, of its feudal nobility. They 
produced but few great characters, 
and their interminable plots and 
counterplots are relieved by few 
touches of genuine heroism or public 
devotion. At times the course of the 
national history is little else than 
a succession of their family broils. 
The period which succeeded the 
reign of Mary was one of the most 
marked of these periods of feudal 
turbulence. The low revenge of the 
Hamiltons in the murder of Mur- 
ray ; the return-vengeance of the 
King’s party in the execution of 
John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, captured with Dumbarton 
Castle two years later (1571), and 
ignominiously hung on the mon 
gibbet in the market-place of Stir- 
ling; the murder of Lennox in the 
same year—present a picture of de- 
plorable anarchy. It was only four 
years since Lennox’s son had been 
miserably killed in the Kirk-of- 
Field, and now he himself was a 
victim to the lawlessness of a coun- 
try which he had better never en- 
tered. There seems to have been 
something amiable though weak in 
Lennox’s character. Mr. Burton has 
evidently a tenderness for him; and 
the dying words of the wounded 
man, as he recalled his ‘‘ poor wife 
Meg,” surprise him into one of those 
snatches of genuine feeling which 
come out now and then in the 
course of his narrative, only the 
more touching that they are so rare, 
and evidently so sincere. No his- 
torian ever went less out of his way 
to foist in bits of sentiment. Len- 
nox’s wife was a daughter of Angus 
and Henry VIII.’s sister—the widow 
of James IV., and therefore the 
grandmother of Mary as well as of 
Darnley. ‘Some thirty years ear- 
lier,” says our historian, ‘‘ the love 
which Lennox and the high-born 
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maiden bore to each other was an 
element of purity and gentleness 
in a household credited with dark 
political intrigues. In the after- 
life, which was so closely mixed 
with the horrible story of their son’s 
career, this light still burned, and 
it brightened the last scene of all.” 
After Lennox’s death the chief 
interest for a time centres round 
Kirkcaldy of Grange and - the 
Secretary Lethington. It was a 
singular fate which in the end 
separated these two men from their 
old colleagues on the side of the 
people and the Reformation, and 
arrayed them in the interest of 
the Queen and the French party, 
against which the former, at least, 
had so long struggled. Kirkcaldy 
was a brilliant and noble character, 
“humble, gentle, and meek, like a 


‘lamb in the house, but like a lion 


in the field.”"* He was amongst 
the first to see the advantages of 
the English alliance, and one of 
the few laymen, according to Mr. 
Burton, who had more than a self- 
interested attachment to the Re- 
formed Church. , His beautiful 
courtesy was conspicuous in a rude 
age. At Carberry, Mary selected to 
surrender to him when Bothwell 
retreated to Dunbar, and left her 
helpless in front of the Confederate 
Lords. From that.day some have 
supposed his heart to have been 
touched, and Mary to have won a 
champion; but from whatever cause, 
there is reason to believe that he 
had begun to waver in his old al- 
legiance even before Murray’s assas- 
sination. He certainly gave the 
Regent ground to distrust him. And 
no sooner had the Hamiltons accom- 
plished their murderous purpose, 
and the country been once more 
reduced to anarchy by the removal 
of the strong hand which had been 
laid upon its elements of misrule, 
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than Kirkcaldy’s attitude became 
unmistakable. Appointed Gover- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle in room of 
the ‘“‘dubious Balfour,” he disap- 
pointed all the trust reposed in him, 
and declared on the side of the 
Queen. His manner of announcing 
his change of mind was “emphatic 
and picturesque. Morton was by 
force of circumstances the leader of 
the King’s party. As he was riding 
with a train of followers along the 
fields under the Castle rock, a gun 
was fired, and a ball came bound- 
ing into the cavalcade. This was 
Grange’s announcement that Morton 
and he were enemies.” 

No doubt there were deeper causes 
at work. Maitland had been re- 
ceived into the Castle in the previ- 
ous year, when conveyed as a criminal 
to Edinburgh in. connection with 
Darnley’s murder, and his scheming 
brain seemed to see in the confusion 
following Murray’s death an oppor- 
tunity for a new movement. Many 
things looked favourable to such a 
movement—sympathy with Mary’s 
misfortunes ; the still unextinguished 
probability of her succession to the 
throne of England; and, above all, 
a new burst of patriotic feeling aris- 
ing out of Elizabeth’s Fabian and 
dictatorial policy. She had sent 
English forces across the Border pro- 
fessedly in search of the Earl of 
Northumberland and other leaders 
of the northern rebellion ; but these 
forces had laid waste a great part of 
the country as far north as the Forth 
and the Clyde. This outrage stirred 
intensely the national pride and bit- 
terness against the ‘auld enemy.” 
‘There were men,” says Mr. Burton, 
‘* still able to carry a pike, who had 
fought in the last war of extermina- 
tion with the invader. Men yet in 
the prime of life remembered when 
the Scots bought English captives 
from the French for the sheer satis- 
faction of putting them to death. 
Hitherto the Queen’s party had con- 
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sisted of leaders without followers. 
It was said that among her supporters 
there were eighteen standing in pre- 
cedence as nobles of the realm higher 
than the highest of the King’s party. 
The strength of the King’s party lay 
in the popular feeling, which had 
taken the shape of aversion to the 
Queen. But there was another and 
deeper-seated fountain of national 
feeling in hatred of England. The 
political conditions of the time en- 
rolled those who felt this passion 
;as supporters of Queen Mary: and 
thus, as it has appeared to some, a 
large body-of the Scottish people had 
suddenly repented of their disloyalty 
and returned to their duty.” . 

It was in such troubled waters 
that Maitland delighted to angle. 
He had never cared much for the 
Reformation, at least on its spiritual 
side. There is reason to doubt 
whether he cherished any positive 
belief at all. It was whispered that 
he had even spoken of God as “ane 
bogill of the nursery.” Certainly 
he possessed no reverence for the 
‘Reformers, and the special claims to 
national influence which they put 
forward; and in the old days he 
had often encountered Knox on this 
and kindred subjects. His was a sub- 
tile, delicate, Machiavellian brain, 
without equal in Scotland; but he 
lacked any higher or generous prin- 
ciple which might have lifted him 
above the distractions of his time, 
and given his schemes of policy 
soundness and grandeur as well as 
cleverness and daring. He never 
more miscalculated than now, when 
the great idea of his life—to unite 
the two crowns under one monarch 
—seemed to him once more pos- 
sible, and he had bent the brave 
and gallant Kirkealdy to his ‘pur- 
pose. Neither of these men realised, 
in fact, how much the Reformation 
had done for Scotland. A new 
— had arisén which was not to 

e manipulated by the most ingeni- 
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ous intrigue—which was to prove 
stronger than the old factious feudal 
spirit, and make itself felt above all 
the plotting of; the great families 
whose struggles had so long rent 
the country. t 

Knox was the representative of 
this power, and Morton for the 
time its political leader. The Re- 
former’s days were drawing to a 
close, but his spirit was still high ; 
and, mourning as he did over Kirk- 
caldy’s defection, he never wavered 
in his- conviction as to the,;madness 
of the enterprise in which he had 
e . After various altercations 
with the holder of the Castle, it was 
judged expedient that he should 
seek safety out of Edinburgh for a 
time; but before his departure he 
held a solemn conference with both 
Maitland and his old friend. The 
conference, as might haye been ex- 
pected, led to nothing, “and the 
discussion ended in a contest of 
wits between Lethington and Knox 
in the old way.” “There is 
something deeply. interesting,” says 
Mr. Burton, ‘in the glimpse afforded 
to us of the scene in which these 
two men stand face to face for the 
last time. On former occasions, if 
there was a little dialectic skirmish- 
ing between them, yet they were in 
substance fighting together through 
common. dangers for an _ honest 
cause. To. both the danger had 
deepened ; but it was not the dan- 
ger of a common fate. To the one 
it was the, question whether the 
cause he had in constancy main- 
tained was strong enough to protect 
him; to the other it was the fear 
that in his desertion he had made a 
grand mistake, and all his subtle 
devices had gone to the creation of 
anengine destined to crush him. 
The two might almost be said to be 
in the balance, where the safety of 
the one was the destruction of the 
other. Both had given. the days of 
their vigorous life’ to that common 
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cause. Now both were, so far as 
the body went, decrepit, exhausted 
men, lingering on the edge of the 
grave. Knox had but a year be- 
-fore been prostrated by a fit of apo- 
plexy; and the other was stricken 
with paralysis so deplorably, that 
even if we make large deductions 
from contemporary accounts of his 
state, his retention of his vivacious 
wit in so frail a tenement of clay 
must be ranked among marvels in 
physiology.” They closed their dis- 
cussion with some sharp fencing as 
to the comparative advantages of the 
English and the French alliance, 
and parted never to meet again. 
Knox retired for a time to St. An- 
drews. Morton fortified Leith, and 
the siege of Edinburgh began. A 
civil war, one of the bitterest on 
record, raged from the beginning of 
October 1571 to the midsummer of 
the following year, when a cessation 
of hostilities took place. Knox’s 
congregation longed to hear his 
voice once more, and he returned, 
after more than a year’s absence, to 
Edinburgh in the end of August 
1572. Any strength that the 
Queen’s party had possessed was 
then effectually broken; but Grange 
and Lethington still held the Castle. 
The heart of the. dying Reformer 
yearned towards his friend Kirk- 
caldy as he saw the hopelessness of 
his position, and could not help fore- 
casting his doom. From his death- 
bed he sent him a last message. 
“Go to the Castle,” he said, “‘ and 
tell him ‘John Knox remains the 
same man now when he is about to 
die that ever he knew him when 
able in body, and wills him to con- 
sider what he was, and the estate 
in which he now stands, which is a 
great part of his trouble. Neither 


the craggy rock in which he miser- 
ably confides, nor the carnal pru- 
dence of that man [Maitland] whom 
he esteems a demi-god, nor the as- 
sistance of strangers, shall preserve 
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him ; but he shall be disgracefully 
dragged from his nest to punish- 
ment, and hung on a gallows before 
the face of the sun, unless he speedily 
amend his life and flee to the mercy 
of God.’ That man’s soul,” he said, 
“is dear to me; and I would not 
have it perish if I could save it.” 


Knox’s prophecy was remembered: 


eight months later, when the Castle 
at last yielded to assault, and Grange 
and Lethington met their inevitable 
fate. The former, notwithstanding 
a somewhat pitiful appeal to Eliza- 
beth, was hanged at the market- 
cross of Edinburgh on the 3d of 
August 1573. Lethington was 
found dead after the surrender: it 
was supposed that he had poisoned 
himself, or, as Sir James Melville 
says, that ‘he took a drink, and 
died as the old Romans were wont 
to do.” 

Following the surrender of Edin- 
burgh Castle, the country enjoyed 
peace for a time. Morton, as Re- 
gent, did not possess the character 
or prestige of Murray ; he was much 
less liked by the clergy, and gave them 
continued cause for disquiet; but he 
was courageous, powerful, and tena- 
cious of purpose; and so for five 
years “the land was ruled with such 
a steady firmness as it had scarcely 
felt since the best days of James V.” 
The nation in consequence pros- 
pered. Elizabeth desisted from in- 
terference in its internal affairs ; 
Mary, in her English prison, was 
beginning to be forgotten; and 
even the dreadful days of Bartho- 
lomew, the news of which had given 
such an impetus to the Reformed 
party, were dying, if not out of me- 
mory, yet out of the waking con- 
sciousness of the alarmed Protestants. 
But all this proved but a temporary 
lull. The slumbering jealousies and 
rude violence of the Scottish nobles 
were destined to be soon stirred into 
as lively an activity as ever. 

In the mean time Mary’s son was 
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growing up in quiet seclusion under 
the ianship of Sir Alexander 
Erskine, the late Regent Mar’s bro- 
ther, and the tutorial care of the 
famous George Buchanan. There 
were three others who shared the 
office of tutor with Buchanan, but 
in the lustre of his name the rest 
are forgotten. Sir James Melville’s 
Memoirs have bequeathed a pleasant 
picture of the royal pupil and his 
teacher, who held the King, we are 
told, ‘‘in great awe.” ‘Mr. Peter 
Young” (one of Buchanan’s col- 
leagues) ‘‘ was more gentle, and was 
loath to offend the King at any 
time, carrying himself warily as a 
man who had a mind to his own 
weal by keeping of his Majesty's 
favour. But Mr. George was a stoic 
hilosopher who looked not far 
efore the hand; a man of notable 
endowments for his learning and 
knowledge of Latin poesy; much 
honoured in other countries ; pleas- 
ant in conversation; rehearsing at 
all occasions moralities short and 
insfructive, whereof he had abun- 
dance, inventing when he wanted. 
He was also of good religion for a 
poet” —(whatever this may mean). 
According to all stories, Buchanan 
did not spare the rod even in its 
most ignominious inflictions on the 
person of the Lord’s anointed; and 
it is not unlikely that the bitterness 
with which James afterwards spoke 
in his BaoiAtyov Adegov of Buchanan's 
opinions may have been in some 
degree due to the remembrance of 
what Mr. Burton calls the “ dorsal 
discipline” which he underwent 
at the hands of the great scholar. 
With all his stoic severity he cer- 
tainly failed to imbue James with 
any conception of his own ideas of 
political justice and fair government, 
as eloquently depicted in his re- 
markable work ‘De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos,’ which was dedicated 
to the King. So far, like many a 
good tutor before and after him, he 
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failed in his task, but to a certain 
extent he succeeded. He made his 
pupil a ready scholar, with abundant 
atin always at his command. It 
is not right, according to Mr. Burton, 
to call James a mere pedant. He 
was really a scholar—‘a ripe and 
good one;” and the authority of 
Dr. Par, “the man who in later 
times has had the greatest name for 
pure scholarship,” is quoted in -tes- 
timony of the extent of his learning 
and acquirements. ; 
Morton’s vigorous rule began to 
fail as King James grew into boy- 
hood. The retention of the royal 
person became, as in former times, a 
source of constant intrigue and con- 
flict. The royal will, moreover, 
began to show itself in the encour- 
agement of favourites. Two men, 
both of, the name of Stewart, rapidly 
rose to favour and power. The first, 
Esmé Stewart, Lord of Aubigné in 
France, was a son of a brother of 
old Lennox, the father of Henry 
Darnley. For him the earldom of 
Lennox was converted into a duke- 
dom, and he is henceforth known 
under this title. The second was a 
son of Lord Ochiltree, and there- 
fore brother of John Knox’s widow. 
He soon became Earl of Arran, and 
is henceforth known as such. As 
Mr. Burton truly says, “‘ The rapid 
fluctuation of titles at this period is 
apt to perplex the reader, unless he 
is careful to keep the individuality of 
their owners in remembrance. We 
have had two conspicuous Lennoxes ; 
here is another Arran, and presently 
there will come another Bothwell.” 
James resigned himself to the in- 
fluence of these favourites; and to 
their intrigues was due the final fall 
of Morton, whose power had been 
for some time tottering. He was 
accused before the King and Council 
of having been accessory to the 
murder of Darnley, seized and im- 
prisoned, and at last on the 2d of 
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June, beheaded. We confess to a 
sincere regret for Morton’s fate. 
Harsh as had been his own exercise 
of power, and uninteresting as his 
character is in some respects, he had 
been of real service to Scotland in 
quelling its disturbances, if nothing 
else. He had followed up the 
strong, and, on the whole, the just 
policy of Murray, and deserved bet- 
ter of his country than to be put 
to death as a malefactor. Murray, 
Lennox, Morton—all within twelve 
years—had come to a violent end. 
Of the succession of Regents, Mar 
alone had died in his bed. No 


wonder that the English ambassa-- 


dor,* somewhat-in apprehensions of 
his own life, should write to Wal- 
singham: “Your honour knoweth 
what a barbarous nation this is. 

It is an easy matter to kill 
one out of a window or door, and 
no man able to discover who did it. 
Even their regents and kings have 
been subject to their violence.” 

At Morton’s death James was 
only fifteen years of age, and little 
qualified to assume the reins of gov- 
ernment. There was an alarm in 
England as well as Scotland as to 
the influence of Lennox. Elizabeth 
sent not only Bowes but Randolph 
to inquire and report as to the state 
of affairs. But the Scottish nobles 
took matters into their own hands 
after their usual fashion. They 
possessed themselves, by the Raid of 
Ruthven, of the person of the King, 
and drove Lennox from the country. 
For ten months the “‘ Ruthven lords” 
held possession of the King and 
supremacy in the nation, when a 
counter-revolution swept them away. 
Of this counter-revolution Arran 
was the moving spirit; and James, 
having passed under his control, 
took vengeance against those who 
had sdagihy handled his anointed 
person, by expatriating them, and 
confiscating their estates. A little 
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while afterwards, and the “ banished 
lords,” by the help of England, had 
their turn, and Arran fled “ with a 
follower or two” towards the High- 
lands. This secondary period of 
revolution may be said to close with 
the formation of the league with 
England, which received the ratiti- 
cation of the Estates in 1585. Such 
a compact was the natural termina- 
tion of the turn which. Scotch poli- 
tics had taken since the Reforma- 
tion, and the growing influence of 
England in directing them. Still, 
however, the ancient alliance with 
France remained not only fresh in 
the mind of the nation, but a source 
of proud recollection; and security 
was taken, in contracting the new 
alliance, that the old should not be 
forgotten. The league with Eng- 
land was to “‘be without infringing 
or prejudice in any sort to any for- 
mer league or alliance betwixt this 
realm and any other auld friends 
and confederates thereof, except only 
in matters of religion, whereanent 
we do fully consent the league be 
defensive and offensive.” * 

During the next three years the 
historical narrative finds all its in- 
terest beyond Scotland in the great 
events of Mary’s trial and execution, 
and the loss of the Spanish Armada. 
Mr. Burton wisely veils the last sad 
scene of the tragedy at Fotheringhay, 
which must ever excite deep feeling. 
The event itself belongs to English 
rather than Scottish history, and had 
less influence upon Scotland than 
has been generally supposed. There 
is no evidence of the often-repeated 
assertion that a re-action had taken 
place there in favour of Mary Stuart, 
and that the news of her death 
awakened a desire of vengeance 
against England. According to Mr, 
Burton, “Her partisans, a feeble 
minority, had been dropping into the 
grave, and their cause was not of a 
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kind that gains recruits. No doubt, 
of her old, faithful, and assured.par- 
tisans, many there were to whom 
her death was an event full of bit- 
terness and grief; but for the bulk 
of the nation to demand that she 
should be succoured, or, when that 
had become impossible, avenged, 
would have been to quarrel with 
Elizabeth for doing in her own quar- 
rel what they would have done in 
theirs had the opportunity fallen to 
them.” 

When, eighteen months after Queen 
Mary’s execution, the Spanish Ar- 
mada entered the Channel, there 
was far more excitement in Scot- 
land. “The Presbyterian clergy 
were in a state of intense actiy- 
ity, holding numerous meetings and 
passing resolutions. The Band or 
Covenant of 1581 was renewed, and 
signed al] over the land, receiving 
in many instances the names of un- 
willing subscribers. A survey or 
census was taken of the amount of 
Popery still in Scotland ; it brought 
out alarming results in the north- 
eastern district under the influence 
of the Gordons. A general fast was 
appointed for the purpose of averting 
the sufferings and dangers of the 
land from the following causes: 
‘The universal conspiracies of the 
enemies of the truth against Christ’s 
Kirk, to put in execution the bloody 
determination of the Council of Trent ; 
2. The flocking home of Jesuits and 
Papists to subvert the Kirk within 
this country’; 3. The defection of a 
great number from the truth ; 4. The 
conspiracies intended against the 
same by great men, entertainers of 
Jesuits and Papists; 5. The cold- 
ness of professors ; 6, The wreck of 
the patrimony of the Kirk, abun- 
dance of bloodshed, adulteries, in- 
cest, and all kinds of iniquity.’” 
There was a natural fear that 
some of the dreaded fleet might 
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find their way to the Scottish 
coast, and land troops, to which no 
effective resistance could be made. 
As it turned out, a vessel, not of the 
great fleet itself, but containing some 
of its crew who had been wrecked 
among the Orkney Islands, was cast 
on the Fife coast at Anstruther ; 
but as James Melville, then min- 
ister of this ancient burgh, signifi- 
cantly says in his diary, they came 
not “to give mercy, but to ask.” 
Melville’s account of the reception 
of the Spaniards is very quaint and 
interesting, and has been more or 
less utilised by all historians of the 
event. He describes the captain as 
“a very reverend man, of big stature, 
and grave and stout countenance, 
grey-bearded, and very humble-like, 
after meikle and very low courtesy, 
bowing down with his face near the 
ground, and touching my shoe with 
his hand.” He made known his sad 
plight, and was with his crew hos- 
pitably entertained. As yet he knew 
nothing of the general calamity which 
had befallen the Armada; but .one 
day Melville brought him a news- 
sheet from St. Andrews, “with the 
names of the principal men, and how 
they were used in Ireland and our 
Highlands, in Wales and other parts 
of England; the whilk when [ re- 
corded to Jan Gomez (the captain) 
by particular and special names, oh, 
then he cried out for grief, bursted, 
and grat.” 

In 1587 James attained his ma- 
jority, and his thoughts began to 
turn to marriage. He entertained 
the matter very gravely, and even 
made it a subject of “ advising and 
praying with God the space of 
fifteen days,” after which he inform- 
ed his Council that “ he was resolved 
to marry in Denmark.”’* He not 
only made this resolution, but he 
carried it out, by sailing himself in 
search of the Danish princess, who, 
after being married by proxy, and 
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setting out to join her husband, had 
been obliged .by stress of weather 
to take refuge in a Norwegian port. 
He accomplished his purpose, and 
overtook his bride at Upsala on the 
19th of November,t when we are 
told that “his majesty minded to 
give the Queen a kiss, after the 
Scots fashion, at meeting, whilk she 
refused, as not being the form of 
her country. After a few words 
privily spoken betwixt his majesty 
and her, there passed familiarity ‘and 
kisses.” This was the single romance 
of James’s life, and deserves all the 
prominence which its gallant eccen- 
tricity claims for it. 

It is unnecessary for us to trace 
in detail the remaining political 
incidents of James’s reign in Scot- 
land. From about this time, in fact, 
political interest may be said to 
merge in the ecclesiastical life of the 
country. Notwithstanding” the in- 
tense force and influence of the Re- 
formation in 1560, the question of 
the Church had not been hitherto 
all-engrossing. Not a little of the 
old feudal activity had remained, 
crossed and modified by powerful 
currents of religious enthusiasm, yet 
still surviving in its distinctive 
features. But onwards from the 
establishment of Presbytery in 1592, 
Scottish history for a hundred years 
becomes almost entirely ecclesias- 
tical. The influence of the nobil- 
ity is inextricably mingled up with 
that of the Kirk, which takes the 
lead, and give the colour of its 
own thought and character to the 
national life. It is a great merit of 
Mr. Burton’s History, as we have 
already stated, that he has so clear- 
ly apprehended this, and taken ‘the 
most earnest pains to understand 
the real spirit of the religious con- 
flicts which henceforth moved Scot- 
land, and the stern enthusiasm bred 
of which in the next century not 
only: dominated it, but was destined 
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for a time to exercise such a decisive 
effect upon England. We must 
glance at his way of dealing with this 
part of his subject ; but before pass- 
ing to it, it is due to him to give in 
some detail the sketch of King James 
which closes the narrative of his 
Scottish reign, and ushers him upon 
the scene of his English sovereignty. 
It is a very good specimen of the 
broad humorous sense and manly 
feeling with which Mr. Burton seizes 
and presents character throughout 
his work. The lines might perhaps 
be more finely drawn, and the whole 
picture more skilfully compacted; 
but faithfulness and veracity of out- 
line, with the expressiveness of a 
real if rough insight are, after all, 
better in an historian than mere 
finish of art. 


“ The nature of the man [James] is 
one that can best be described after the 
Plutarchian method, by contrast, and 
the contrast shall be in this case with 
his mother. She has been renowned 
over the world for her wondrous beau- 
ty ; and if it were not that the world, 
in the things it dwells on and cele- 
brates, prefers grace to deformity, the 
son’s ugliness might have been as 
widely renowned. It was a common 
tradition that Rizzio was uncomely 
and mishapen ; and the recollection of 
this gave emphasis to the taunt that 
he was ‘the son of* the Senior Davie’ 
—a taunt so much on the lips of that 
numerous body in Scotland who dis- 
liked their King, that it cannot but 
sometimes have come to his ear. His 
mother’s beauty was adorned by natu- 
ral dignity; she was fully endowed 
with the repose and self-assurance 
which are in becoming harmony with 
rank and power. Theson, on the other 
hand, seemed ever to find it necessary 
to remind the world by word or deed 
that he was every inch a king ; he was 
as fussy and pompous in expanding his 
rank and power before the eyes of the 
vulgar as the bourgeois gentiihomme of 
Moliére. Queen’Mary had learning 
and accomplishments, but they lay 
stored aside for important use. As she 
drew on them for help when she was 
throwing the bondage of her fascina 
tions over any victim, pedantic display 
was not the shape in which they would 
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serve her; and for the more serious 
business of a sovereign it was her poli- 
cy not to seem learned above the usage 
of her sex, but yet to have the know- 
ledge by which she could defend her- 
self at hand in case of need, All the 
world knows what a bragging pe- 
dant the son was, and how he held 
his learning ever on his tongue, as one 

whose mind had been fed with meats 

too strong for its digestion. So it was 
in the use of duplicity. Perhaps no 
one in that age could handle it with 
such easy subtlety as Queen Mary, and 
that because she kept it for important 
occasions, and even then concealed it 

under that genial frankness which 
seemed to be not a mask but the natu- 
ral face of her life. The son, on the 
other hand, was ever playing tricks, 
by way of exercising himself in that 
chronic system of mendacity and de- 
ception which he chose to nourish as 
kingeraft. Even in the evil repute 
that haunted both, there was the ans 
tithesis of the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous. The charges against the mother 
were of those great appalling crimes 
which frighten mankind ; yet they had 
to be sought out under a covering of 
calm decorum and gentle elegance, 
such has might become unsullied vir- 
tue. Her son, on the other hand, wal- 
lowed in filth, moral and physical. 
His Court was the crew of Momus, 
without the seductive cup of Circe, 

that was employed to sink better na- 
tures to the level of its degradation. 

To whoever approached it, the eye and 
nostrils told of the abomination before 
he entered ; and he made his election 

in full consciousness of what it was. 
The meannéss of those about him, his 
loathsome familiarities with them, his 
diseased curiosity about the things 
that rightly-tempered minds only ap- 
proach at the bidding of necessity and 
duty, his propensity to touch and stir 
whatever was rank and offensive, af- 
forded to his malignant enemies the 
range over the whole scale of sensual 
vices as their armoury.. And yet there 
is reason to believe that he was not an 
unfaithful husband, and that his only 
personal vice was in the bottle. Yet, 
although his indulgence in drinking 
was, like the other offences of his ha- 
bits, not only undraped by any outward 
cover of decorum, but in a manner pro 

fugely thrust on the gaze of all men, i 
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appears to have been superficial rather 
than deep; he seems to have indulged 
in continuous soaking, after the Ger- 
man fashion, rather than, after the 
manner of his own countrymen, to 
have reserved his powers for deep 
drinking-bouts. Scotland, as a poorer 
and ruder country than England, was 
naturally more tolerant of so grotesque 
a figure. His oddities, too, had grown 
up among the Scots; and as they were 
to some extent moulded on national 
characteristics, they were naturally 
not so obvious and offensive to his own 
countrymen as to the people of his new 
dominion. Thus, although he had 
many enemies among his Scottish sub- 
jects, it is not until his oddities passed 
under the eye of the English wits of 
the day that we find them described 
with sarcastic picturesqueness. Among 
the many sketches of these, perhaps 
the most powerful is the following 
from the stinging pen of Sir Anthony 
. Weldon. It may be doubted if there 
is in the English language a more 
thoroughly finished picture of a 
shambling lout :—‘ He was of a mid- 
dle stature, more corpulent through 
his clothes than in his body, yet fat 
enough ; his clothes ever being made 
large and easy, the doublets quilted 
for stiletto-proof ; his breeches in great 
plaits and full stuffed. He was natur- 
ally of a timid disposition, which was 
the greatest reason of his quilted doub- 
lets. His eyes large, ever rolling after 
any stranger came in his presence, in- 
asmuch as many for shame have left 
the room, being out of countenance. 
His beard was very thin; his tongue 
too large for his mouth, which ever 
made him speak full in the mouth, and 
made him drink very uncomely, as if 
eating his drink, which came out into 
the cup on each side of his mouth. His 
skin was as soft as taffeta sarcenet, 
which felt so because he never washed 
his hands—only rubbed his finger-ends 
slightly with the wet end of a napkin. 
His legs were very weak, having had, 
as was thought, some foul play in his 
youth, or rather before he was born, 
that he was not able to stand at seven 
years of age—that weakness made him 
everdeaning on other men’s shoulders. 
His walk was ever circular, his fingers 
ever in that walk fiddling about his 
codpiece. He was very temperate in 
his exercises and in his diet, and not 
intemperate in his drinking: however, 
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in his old age, and Buckingham’s jov- 
ial suppers, when he had any turn to 
do with him, made him sometimes 
overtaken, which he would the very 
next day remember and repent with 
tears. It is true he drank very often, 
which was rather out of a custom than 
any delight ; and his drinks were of 
that kind for strength, as frontenac, 
canary, high-country wine, tent, and 
strong ale, that had he not had a very 
strong brain might have daily been 
overtaken, although he seldom drank 
at any time above four spoonfuls, 
many times not above one ortwo. . 
In his diet, apparel, and journeys he 
was very constant. In his apparel so 
constant, as by his goodwill he would 
never cliange his clothes till almost 
worn out to rags—his fashion never ; 
insomuch as one bringing to him a hat 
of a Spanish block, he cast it from him, 
swearing he neither loved them nor 
their fashions.’ ” * 


The foundations of the Church 
of Scotland were laid as it were in 
one day. On the morning of the 
25th of August 1560 the Roman 
hierarchy was supreme; in the even- 
ing of the same day Calvinistic Pro- 
testantism was established in its 
stead. This result, however, was 
the issue of a series of events which 
had been advancing for some years. 
The Reformed party, known as the 
Congregation, had been gradually 
gaining ground; and when the 
Queen-Dowager, Mary of Lorraine, 
who had headed the opposition to 
them, sickened and died at Leith 
on the 10th of June of the same 
year—“wearied with anxieties ”— 
there was no life left in the Papal 
cause, and the whole fabric perished 
at a stroke. The Estates met in 
August; a Confession of Faith was 
prepared at their request in the space 
of four days, considered by the Lords 
of the Articles, and finally approved 
of on the 17th as “hailsome and 
sound doctrine, grounded upon the 
infallible truth of God’s Word.” Of 
all present there were only three 
temporal lords—Atholl, Somerville, 
and Borthwick—who expressed any 
dissent. “They would believe,” . 
they said, ‘as their forefathers had 





* Vol. vi, p. 159-163. 
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believed.” ‘‘ The Bischopis spak na- 
thing.” On the 25th the Papal 
system was formally overthrown, 
and the administration of the mass 
made punishable, in the last resort, 
by death. 

But while the old Church was thus 
destroyed and the Reformed doctrine 
approved and legalised, there was 
as yet, properly speaking, no new 
Church set up or established. The 
Protestants had presented to Parlia- 
ment a new ecclesiastical policy and 
discipline, as well as a new creed. 
They desired that the one as well as 
the other should become the law of 
the land. But the ‘First Book of 
Discipline’ encountered a very dif- 
ferent reception from the ‘Confes- 
sion of Faith and Doctrine.’ The 
Protestant nobles and lairds were 
ready enough to denounce Popery, 
and even to accept the Calvinistic 
doctrine. But those who were most 
willing to co-operate in the work of 
destruction, and who. made little 
scruple in subscribing “ propositions 
of theological metaphysics,” were by 
no means forward to assist in the 
erection of a new ecclesiastical sys- 
tem. A Confession of Faith was 
one thing; a policy which affected 
not only their faith but their prac- 
tice was quite a different thing. 
Accordingly, the ‘First Book of 
Discipline’ never became law. Some 
approved of it, and would have glad- 
ly seen’ it made legal; but Maitland 
was ready with a sneer, and others 
stood aloof, and even denounced the 
proposals which it contained as 
‘devout imaginations.” Knox him- 
self relates this in his characteristic 
style, with some caustic hits at the 
greed of the nobles, especially Lord 
Erskine, “ the chief great man that 
had professed Jesus Christ and re- 
fused to subscribe the ‘ Book of Dis- 
cipline.’”’ But “no wonder,” he adds, 
savagely ; ‘‘for, besides that he has 
a very Jezebel to his wife, if the 
poor, the schools, and the ministry 
of the Kirk had their own, his reckin 
wauld lose two parts and more of 
that which he unjustly now pos- 


sesses.”* The ‘Book of Discipline’ 
had assumed . the necessity of 
endowing not only the Protestant 
clergy, but the schools and univer- 
sities—a necessity which involved 
the restitution of at least a portion 
of the Church’s property. This was 
deemed something too preposterous 
even to be reasoned about by those 
who had laid hands on that property. 
To do the Scottish nobles justice, 
they made no hypocritical pretences. 
Their selfish rapacity stands forth 
undisguised. They would keep 
what they had got. And so the 
scheme was indefinitely postponed ; 
and Knox’s wise designs for the 
good of the Church and of educa- 
tion were unhappily frustrated. 

Nor was any progress made for 
years in the establishment of a defi- 
nite Church policy. During Mary’s 
reign the Acts legalising the Re- - 
formed doctrine remained without 
royai sanction; and the new order 


‘of things held its ground, not so 


much by legitimate authority as by 
the strength of its supporters. In 
the crisis of her fate—the spring of 
1567—she gave her ratification to 
the state of religion which she found 
in Scotland on her arrival. And on 
Murray’s acceptance of the Regency, 
and the crowning of the infant 
James in the same year, the royal 
assent was formally extended to the 
Reformation in a remarkable oath 
which the Earl of Morton as sponsor 
for the infant took in his name. 
From this time only can the Protes- 
tant religion be said to haye been 
fairly established in Scotland, while 
a legally -recognised Presbyterian 
Church was still in the distance. 
The Protestant clergy had hitherto 
exercised authority rather in virtue 
of their character and political posi- 
tion than as functionaries of an Es- 
tablished Church. But _hencefor- 
wards they extended and organised 
their social and religious as well as 
political activity. Witches began 
to be looked after; a censorship 
was put upon the press; and offend- 
ers against the laws of morality and 
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the Church were exposed to public 
penance ‘“bare-headed and _bare- 
footed in linen clothes,” as a con- 
dition of readmission to its bosom, 
With one class of offenders, however, 
all the power of the Protestant 
spirituality was still ineffectual. 
Although the Privy Council, in the 
autumn of 1566, had authorised the 
claims of the ministers to the “‘ Thirds 
of Benefices,” and the Parliament of 
1567 had acknowledged, and even 
proposed to take means to enforce, 
their rights, they continued in great 
part defrauded of them. Even with 
the law on their side, the clergy pos- 
sessed no practical means for carry- 
ing it into effect. For any zeal in 
the Reformed cause the powerful 
appropriators of the ecclesiastical 
funds might be reckoned on (for 
where. otherwise would have been 
. their interest in these funds ?)—but 
when it was seriously proposed “to 
deliver over to the true Church 
what had been taken from idolaters,” 
they were firm as fate. And this 
notwithstanding the extent to which 
the “lay interest” as it has been 
called, was represented in the Scot- 
tish Church. From the beginning 
certain persons of reputed charac- 
ter and position, but without any 
clerical function, were associated 
with the clergy, and exercised co- 
ordinate powers with them in their 
Assemblies. This appears on the 
face of it a highly popular and 
liberal feature in the ecclesiastical 
constitution of Scotland, and is to 
this day often exhibited in this 
light. But when more closely 
looked at, the liberal character of 
the arrangement disappears, as Mr. 
Burton points out in one of those 
passages which shows his higher in- 
sight into the meaning of Church 
affairs in Scotland, and places him 
aboye mere official or Church his- 
torians. ‘“‘No doubt,” he . says, 
“ruling elders are laymen elected 
by laymen; but all who are elected 
in the higher courts must belong to 
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the guild of eldership, and that 
guild is created by the clergy. 
Every one who sits at the table of 
the kirk-session—the fundamental 
Presbyterian court—has been or- 
dained to the eldership by a clergy- 
man; and whatever he may turn 
afterwards to. be, he must have en- 
tertained principles acceptable to 
his ordainer. Those so ordained, 
too, have subscribed the articles of 
faith and discipline peculiar to the 
Church, All this is something very 
different from the election of lay- 
men at large to sit in ecclesiastical 
courts, as the constituencies elect 
members of Parliament or of a cor- 
poration. As of other institutions 
connected with the Church, the 
features of this may be traced in 
the institutions of the French 
Huguenots, who guarded it even 
more strictly than the Scots from 
any disturbing element.” 

Deprived as the Church was of 
its temporal rights, it made steady 
progress during all the revolutions 
which filled up the space betwixt 
the close of Morton’s Regency and 
the marriage of James. There were 
still complaints that the “ preaching 
pastors” were left without adequate 
provision, while such funds as fell to 
the Church found their way into 
the hands of ‘dumb dogs,” as Mor- 
ton’s titular bishops, known deris- 
ively as ‘‘ Tulchans,” * were called. 
But amidst poverty and turmoil the 
cause of Presbytery upon the whole 
advanced, and its form of worship 
and government became more set- 
tled, Our author, has sketched the 
“ organisation of the Church” in the 
opening of -his fifth volume; and 
although the chapter contains noth- 
ing absolutely new, it sets the sub- 
ject, at least in some of its features, 
in a mere interesting light than it 
has ever yet been presented to the 
general reader. He explains every- 
where the close historical connection 
between the Scottish Church and 
the type of “Reformed,” or, as he 





*«Tulchan,” an old Scotch word, of unknown origin, was applied to a stuf- 
fed calf’s skin set before a recently-calved cow, in order, as it was supposed, 
that she might give her milk more freely. 
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calls it, ‘‘Huguenot” Protestantism, 
from which it sprang. Its worship 
was in the main liturgical, just like 
that of the Genevan or the Protest- 
ant Church of France at the present 
day. When the Lords of the Con- 
gregation were first able to indulge 
their wishes as to a new mode of 
worship, they agreed “ that the com- 
mon prayer be read in the parish 
churches on the Sunday, with the 
lessons of the New and Old Testa- 
ment, conform to the order of the 
‘Book of Common Prayer.’”’ There 
can be no reasonable doubt that this 
‘Book of Common Prayer’ was the 
English Liturgy of Edward VI. 
But as soon as the Reformation was 
completed, the English Liturgy was 
superseded by the adoption of ‘The 
Book of Common Ordour, called 
the Ordour of Geneva,’ commonly 
known as John Knox’s Liturgy— 
the curious history of which at 
Frankfort and Geneva is known 
to all students of the Reformation. 
This book is in some respects—the 
Confession of Sins, for example, with 
which it opens—a literal translation 
of the Huguenot Prayer-Book, and 
in other respects closely resembles 
it. “ One particular of similarity, 
which later practice has entirely 
departed from, may be mentioned. 
Not only were Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper to be administered in 
public before the congregation, but 
marriage evidently was also esteemed 
in both Churches a part of public 
worship. In the Scots form of 
marriage it is directed that ‘the 
parties assemble at the beginning of 
the sermon,” and marriages as wellas 
baptisms were to be celebrated only 
on Sundays;* and even after per- 
mission was given to marry on a 
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“‘ ferial ” or ordinary week-day, it was 
required that a sufficient number be 
present,and ‘‘ preaching joined there- 
to.” The ‘Book of Common Order’ 
maintained its ground till the 
troublesome times when Charles 
and Laud sought to enforce a 
new service-book upon Scotland. 
It may be too much to say that 
its use was invariable, but there 
can be no doubt whatever that 
the reading of prayers was not 
only authorised but generally prac- 
tised in Scotland till nearly the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
when an extreme party, known from 
other cause as the Protesters, began 
to ‘“‘discountenance read prayers,” 
and to ‘“‘ scunner‘at the Lord’s Prayer 
and Belief.” + 

Scottish Protestantism recalls its 
French origin in some minor matters 
of interest described by Mr. Burton. 
The significant symbol of the burn- 
ing bush, in allusion to the bush 
which Moses beheld burning but 
unconsumed, was a favourite among 
the early Huguenots. Farther he 
says, “The term Moderator was 
peculiar to the French Protestant 
Churches, as applied to, the chair- 
man or president selected by each 
ecclesiastical assembly or meeting, 
whether great or small. The term 
is familiar to every one in Scotland 
as of time-honoured use for the same 
purpose.{ Any piece of business of 
the General Assembly and the other 
Presbyterian courts in Scotland is 
opened by an ‘overture,’ the direct 
descendant of a solemn form in 
the French Parliaments, On the 
occasion of the administration of the 
sacrament, there is to this day, in 
each of our Presbyterian communi- 
ties, an address, which is called the 





* Booke of the Universal Kirk, vol. i. p. 114. 

+ Baille—quoted in the Infroduction to the ‘ Book of Common Order of the 
Church of Scotland,’ &.; by the Rev. George W. Sprott, B.A.—an admirable 
volume, deserving the attention of all students of Scottish ecclesiastical history. 

+ A Moderator seems to have been first formally appointed in the sixth 
General Assembly, 25th December—“ for avoiding confusion in reasoning.” — 


Booke of the Universal Kirk, p. 7. 
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‘ Action Sermon.’ The name stands 
by itself, unconnected with anything 
in*our own language or customs that 
can explain it. Its origin will 
not easily occur except to one famil- 
iar with the Huguenot prayer-books, 
in which he will find, occupying a 
similar position, the ‘Action des 
Graces (de Grace)’ or thanksgiving.” 

The main distinction between 
the Scottish and French Reformed 
Churches in their first formation 
relates to a point which the sub- 
sequent history of the religious 
struggles in Scotland would hardly 
lead us to expect. The Church of 
the Scottish Reformation preserved 
at least a semblance of Episcopacy. 
This much must be admitted by all 
parties without stirring the embers 
of an old controversy. The office 
of superintendent * recognised by 
the ‘First Book of Discipline,’ and 
the frequent appointmeft by the 
first Assemblies of Commissioners 
and visitors “to preach and plant 
kirks” in definite districts, proves 
beyond question that there was 
nothing obnoxious to the first Re- 
formers in the essential idea of 
provincial supervision which Epis- 
copacy involves. In the face of 
the Convention at Leith,* where 
the Church was represented by such 
men as Erskine of Dun, and John 
Craig, Knox’s colleague in Edin- 
burgh, it is hard indeed to believe 
that even a definite Episcopal gov- 
ernment would have been unac- 
ceptable to a large portion of the 
Scottish ministers. No doubt, how- 
ever, there were also those, and 
Knox among the number, who 
were strongly opposed to it. And 
the Presbyterian party was greatly 
strengthened in 1574 by the arrival 
of Andrew Melville, the best-known 
name, after that of Knox, in con- 
nection with the early ‘history of 
the Church of Scotland. Melville 
was at once a great scholar and a 


religious enthusiast. He had been 
trained in the Paris schools; lived 
with Beza and Joseph Scaliger 
at Geneva; and to something of 
“the fierce fanaticism of the Hu- 
guenots he added the stern clas- 
sical republicanism of Buchanan.” 
He was, moreover, a man of ardent 
and determined § spirit; and no 
sooner had he reached Scotland, 
and been appointed Principal of 
the University of Glasgow, than his 
influence began to tell decisively 
upon the course of Church affairs. 
He was in the main the author of 
the ‘Second Book of Discipline,’ 
and the real founder of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. From 
him until the present day may 
be traced a succession of “High 
Church” Scottish presbyters, who 
have stamped their influence upon 
the country, and given, if not always 
the predominating, yet the most 
distinctive character to its ecclesi- 
astical activity. The ‘Second Book 
of Discipline’ is the charter of this 
school. It contains in full develop- 
ment all those principles of ecclesias- 
tical power, “different and distinct 
from what is called the civil power,” 
which lie at the basis of all High 
Church theories, whether Prelatical 
or Presbyterian. The book itself 
is a singular specimen of logical 
completeness, in strict harmony 
with the principles of the Huguenot 
discipline adopted at the first na- 
tional synod of the Reformed Church, 
held at Paris in 1559. It shows 
in a high degree that love of sys- 
tem-making and theoretical con- 
clusiveness—which so often breaks 
down in practice—in which the 
French and Scottish intellects re- 
semble each other. The ‘Second 
Book of Discipline’ was finally 
adopted» by the Church in the 
spring of 1581, and entered in its 
Acts, to remain there ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam. And after various 
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changes, and even a reversion in 
1584—at the climax of Arran’s 
power —to a distinct Episcopal 
jurisdiction, it was in its main parts 
incorporated in the great Parlia- 
mentary enactment of 1592, by 
which the Presbyterian Church was 
‘established, and its government in 
assemblies, general and provincial, 
presbyteries and sessions, formally 
ratified and approved. 

From this epoch, triumphant as 
it was, the course of Scottish Pres- 
bytery was far from smooth. All 
its sternest struggles, indeed, were 
still awaiting it. But henceforth 
it had the strength of deliberate 
law on its side. The Act of 1592, 
in form at least, was a very grave 
and well-considered piece of legis- 
lation, as it remains to this day 
the Magna Charta of the Church of 
Scotland, and the fountain-head of 
all its legislative powers. Yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burton, this great 
event in the history of Presbytery 
is not very intelligible to the general 
reader. It stands, he says, “in 
an isolated shape, without suf- 
ficient preparation, in a contest 
gained by the one party and lost 
by the other; while it is equally 
without result—the progress of 
events and the condition of the 
country showing no signs of so 
radical a religious revolution.” 
This is true, looking at the ex- 
ternal course of events, but hardly 
so if we look deeper. The legis- 
lative triumph of Presbytery was 
but of short duration, and the series 
of revolutions, in which now the 
Court party and now the Presby- 
terian party have the best of it, 
appear very much the same after 
as before 1592; but with all 
this there is a marked difference 
in the subsequent period. The tri- 
umph of Melville and his party, 
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although short-lived, gave a con- 
sistency and vigour, and, so to 
speak, a national consciousness, to 
Presbyterianism which it never af- 
terwards lost, however oppressed 
and overborne. It gave it, in short, 
a standing in the country, to which 
it always looked back with pride, 
and the patriotic recollection of 
which made its subsequent triumphs 
practicable. 1638 becomes intelli- 
gible in the light of 1592; and the 
later revolution could scarcely have 
been the national movement it was 
without the preceding legislation. 
It was possible to get rid of Andrew 
Melville, and leave him to end his 
days in lonely yet learned seclusion 
at Sedan; but the spirit which he 
implanted, and the principles for 
which he may be said to have gained 
legal sanction, could not be extin- 
guished; and men like Calderwood, 
and Henderson, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford, were the legitimate offspring of 
a Presbyterianism which was not 
only enthusiastic in its convictions, 
but which had known national 
existence and had enjoyed civil 
sanction.* 

It is curious from the beginning 
of the Reformation to contemplate 
the incessant ecclesiastical changes 
of Scotland. Even during the in- 
choate period now teviewed there 
are no fewer than five ecclesiastical 
transformations. There is, first of 
all, the Reformation itself, accom- 
plished at a stroke, but in a state of 
fusion for seven years (1560-67) ; 
then there is Morton’s degraded 
“Tulchan” Episcopacy ; then Mel- 
villian Presbyterianism, which had 
triumphed in the church as early 
as 1581; then a reversion to Epis- 
copacy under the influence of Arran 
in 1584; and, lastly, Established 
Presbyterianism in 1592. This last, 
and, as it might have been supposed 





* See in evidence the famous ‘ Protestation’ (in the preparation of which Cal- 
derwood had probably the chief share) given in to the Parliament of 1617, 
when King James revisited his native country, chiefly with the design of ad- 
vancing changes towards a more developed Episcopal and ritual form of wor- 


ship. 
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by those ignorant of the real mo- 
tives at work, final adjustment of 
the ecclesiastical relations of Scot- 
land, only continued in its full form 
and efficacy for four years. But 
these are halcyon years to the Pres- 
byterian historian, to which ‘‘all 
true Presbyterians look back as the 
era of the greatest purity which the 
national Church ever attained.” * 
It is sad to think that, according to 
the Church’s own confession, this 
period of Presbyterian lustre was by 
no means equally conspicuous as a 
period of religious ‘zeal and’ purity. 
The Assembly of 1596 prepared, 
with a view to reformation, certain 
statements as to offences in the 
ministry, in his Majesty’s house, 
and even all the estates of the realm, 
in which the general ‘coldness 
and decay of zeal,” along with “ igno- 
rance and contempt” of the divine 
Word and Sacraments, are loudly 
lamented. One must indulgently 
believe that the picture set before 
us in these statements of the clergy 
is overdrawn, and that there were 
but few to whom the description 
could apply of ‘“‘ being found swear- 
ers or banners, profaners of the 
Sabbath-day, drunkards, fighters, 
lyers, detractors,” &. We can 
more credit the somewhat amusing 
picture as to King James’s own 
habits of “ hearing of speeches in 
time of sermon ;” his being * blottid 
with banning and swearing, which is 
too common in corteours also ;” and 
further, as to the Queen’s not 
“repairing to the Word and Sacra- 
ments, night-walking and balling,” 
&c. 


Probably King James was not 
unaffected by the General Assem- 
bly’s proposals to reform himself 


' and his Court in the resolve which 


he made from about this time to 
subvert the Presbyterian polity. It 
is unnecessary to trace in detail the 


steps by which he proceeded in his 
design, from the Convention at Perth 
in 1597, to the Assemblies at Dun- 
dee and Montrose in 1598 and 1600, 
from whose meetings he managed to 
exclude Melville, on the ground of 
his not being a pastor of any con- 
gregation; and then again, after his 
succession to the English throne, 
from the Parliament at Perth in 
1606, which restored the estate of 
the Bishops as it was before 1587, 
to the Parliament of 1617, and the 
famous Five Articles in the Perth 
Assembly of the following year. 
There is much in all this course of 
royal intrigue which must be con- 
demned on every consideration of 
sound policy and patriotic principle. 
But here, as everywhere throughout 
this strange history, it must be re- 
membered that there were two sides 
even within the Church itself. It 
is a great mistake of many writers 
to suppose that the spirit of Scottish 
Presbytery has been entirely uni- 
form, and that its representatives 
are only to be found in such men 
as Knox, and Melville, and Samuel 
Rutherford. The truth | is, that, 
even fram the beginning, the Scot- 
tish Church has contained a line of 
able men of moderate and liberal 
tendency. Among Knox’s own 
contemporaries, Erskine of Dun 
and John Craig—both of whom 
may fairly rank with Knox in per- 
sonal repute, although not in genius 


—were men of this stamp. So in. 


the succeeding period were men like 
Adamson of St. Andrews, and Rol- 
lock, the first Principal of Edinburgh 
University, a man of distinguished 
learning and piety.t The latter 
presided over the Dundee Assembly 
in 1597, which may be said to have 
initiated the subversion of the Pres- 
byterian government. Henderson 
himself, in the very crisis of Pres- 
byterian ascendancy, was a man of 





* Principal Lee’s Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 121. 


+ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 142. 
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statesman-like moderation, without 
any of the extreme views of some of 
his colleagues, if he is rightly sup- 
posed to be the author of the ‘ Gov- 
ernment and Order of the Church 
of Scotland,’ published in 1641. In 
later times, long before the rise of 


what is called Moderatism, it is. 


needless to point to such men as 
Carstairs, one of the few great states- 
men, at once of wide and patriotic 
intelligence, which Scotland has pro- 
duced. It was under Carstairs’s in- 
spiration and guidance that Presby- 
terianism was once more established 
at the Revolution, when its founda- 
tions, let it be remembered, were 
expressly laid not on any dogmatic 
theory, but on a ground of practical 
compromise. So, in reference to 
the changes introduced by James, 
it cannot be denied that up to a cer- 
tain point they received the approval 
of many of the clergy by no means 
the least pious and enlightened. 
Among the Commissioners of As- 
sembly of 1597, and subsequent 
years, who bore the chief part in the 
commencement of the new system, 
were the names both of Rollock and 
of James Melville; and Rollock at 
least, probably the wisest and best 
man of them all, was no unwilling 
coadjutor with the king. What- 
ever may have been the intrigues 
accompanying its institution, the 
Episcopacy of which Rollock may 
be said to have been one of the 
founders, and of which Spottiswood 
and Lambe* were bishops, and 
Forbes of Corse and Barron theo- 
logians, was not in any sense an 
imposture. And there is some rea- 
son to believe that, if it had been 
only letalone, it might have gradu- 
ally consolidated itself. It is evi- 
dent that even men like Lord Ken- 
mure, Rutherford’s friend and pat- 
ron, were inclined to a compromise 
until Charles’s designs in 1633 be- 
came unmistakable; and adminis- 
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tered, as the system was in the south 
and west, where it had little natural 
root, with leniency and good sense, 
it does not seem even there to have 
met with any active opposition ; 
while in Aberdeen, Angus, and Fife 
it acquired a strong hold, the traces 
of which remain to this day. 

But the policy of Charles and 
Laud was destined to overturn not 
only the Episcopacy which his father 
had laboured to establish, but many 
goodly institutions besides. We 
have left ourselves no room at all to 
review Mr, Burton’s treatment of the 
great Revolution of 1638; but there 
is no part. of his History which is 
more fair, enlightened, and exhaust- 
ive. He brings out more clearly 
than we have. seen elsewhere the 
complex series of influences—polit- 
ical, religious, and, not least, pecu-- 
niary—which contributed to give 
such comparative unity and energy 
to that great insurrection, and make 
the “Solemn League and Covenant” 
a national power, not only in Scot- 
land, but in England. For Laud’s 


° Liturgy was, after all, only the ex- 


citing cause of a long-slumbering 
volcano; and it is melancholy to 
reflect, that Jenny Geddes and her 
famous stool disappear before the 
carful research of the historian. 
Among the most powerful causes of 
the movement—that which in the 
beginning more than any other 
banded the Scottish nobles together 
—was undoubtedly Charles’s_ re- 
sumption of the Church revenues, 
and the indications which he gave, 
even after the Parliament of 1633, 
that he was determined that the 
Scottish hierarchy should have 
something of its old wealth re- 
stored. So that here again, in this 
famous crisis of Scottish history, the 
greed of the nobles, no less than the 
religious enthusiasm of the people, 
became one of its moving factors: 
But we must refer our readers to 
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Mr. Burton’s pages for his account 
of all this, and of the important part 
played by Scotland in the turmoi- 
of the century; and finally to his 
narrative of the Second or Restoral 
tion Episcopacy, and the “killing 
times” which followed. Here he 
not only traces his way with his 
usual strong intelligence through 
complications of fact and character 
previously but ill understood, but 
by the mere force of his broad saga- 
city and his keen semi-humorous 
perception of the national life in all 
its aspects, throws light upon vari- 
ous points which had become ob- 
scured by the contests of narrow 
polemics on one side and the other. 
Some may desiderate a more cordial 
enthusiasm or noisier patriotism in 
the account which he gives of the 
religious struggles of the century ; 
but Mr. Burton is 8 man of sense as 
well as of patriotic feeling, and he 
is eminently right in the discrimi- 
nating and cool judgment which he 
applies to this part of his subject. 
We could have wished, perhaps, a 
more softened and pathetic, but cer- 
tainly not more righteous, feeling in 
depicting the sufferings of the Cove- 
nanters. Everywhere his sense of 
right and strength of manly feeling 
come forth in this part of his sub- 
ject, and preserve him from the per- 
versions to which some writers of 
great ability have yielded in dealing 
with it. It also would have been 
better,-even for the comprehension 
of his narrative, if some of the pro- 
minent figures which represent at 
this time the religious thought and 
activity of Scotland had stood out 
more fully—in more graphic and 
intelligible outline—on his pages ; 
such figures as those of Henderson, 
Argyle, and Rutherford; and again 
of Lauderdale and Archbishop Sharp. 
Henderson was in some respects a 
truly great man, in whom the higher 
religious elements of the struggle 
were embodied with a measure of 
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sense and governing capacity which 
place him far above the crowd of 
enthusiasts which surrounded him. 
He appears once or twice conspicu- 
ously in Mr. Burton’s concluding 
volume, but his personality is, after 
all, dimly revealed. We gather in- 
distinctly what the man really was, 
and how he came almost as a matter 
of course to take the lead in the 
great national movement. The sin- 
gularly mixed character of Argyle 
and Rutherford—the union of craft 
and piety in the former, and in the 
latter of morbid sensibility, half 
sensuous, half spiritual, with an 
immense but arid erudition, and a 
coarse moroseness of temper towards 
his opponents—are but slightly 
sketched. Sharp receives more at- 
tention, but scarcely more explana- 
tion. He comes forth from our 
author’s analysis, very much the same 
traditionary traitor—false and vul- 
gar in spirit—which Bishop Burnet 
has embalmed in his pages. Bur- 
net’s estimate of him, in fact, is 
quoted as upon the whole accurate. 
Such a combination of historical 
judgment is probably right; but 
looking at the result merely as a 
study of character and of evidence, 
we cannot say that we feel sure that 
it is. 

Mr. Burton might have lightened 
his narrative, and made it more 
attractive to a large class of readers, 
by giving more scope to such por- 
traiture, and generally to that power 
of graphic delineation which he has 
shown elsewhere that he possesses. 
But such criticism is, after all, not 
much to the point. He has fully 
and admirably carried out his own 
idea of his historic task, and brought 


.to it at- once such stores of know- 


ledge and such masterliness of intel- 
lect, as no contemporary writer on 
the subject could have brought. It 
is a great work well done; and we 
venture to congratulate him heartily 
on its close. 
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